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AUTHOR’S* PREFACE 


The first edition of this hook, publish*.! in 188(>, was 
issued during Madame Hlavatsky’s lifetime as an indirect 
protest against the cruel and slanderous attack on her 
embodied in the Report to the Committee o£ the 
PsycbicaJ Research Society appointed to investigate 
the phenomena connected with tl^‘ Theosophical Societv. 
This Report was very clTcctually*answercd at the time, 
and the passages in my original hook especially relating 
to it lire hardly worth reproduction now. Hut the 
facts relating to Madame Hlavatsky’s life which it 
then dealt with arc more interesting now than ever, in 
view of»tfle gigantic development of the Theosophical 
Society; and the original edition having lifen long out of 
print, the present edition is pilparcd t*> meet a wide¬ 
spread desire. 

I need not now reproduce dis8<*htayo*is which the origi¬ 
nal edition contained in deprecation of the incredulity 
that still held sway twenty-five years ago in reference to 
the reality of occult phenomena. A great change in this 
respect has^ conic fiver cultivated thinking within that 
period, an8 appeals for tolerance on behalf of those 
who gta testimony concerning occult % supcr-psycnical 
phenomena of which they may have been witness are no 
longer necessary. 
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For the rest, the book is now republished as wittea, 
no attempt haaiqg been made to recast its language to 
sflit the present time, when the subject of the memoir 
is no longer with us; but I have «dded some notes 
wh#re« later event# or experience have seemed Jo claim 
them. 
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MADAME B-LAVATSKY. 

CHAPTER I 

CHILDHqpO 

Quoting the authoritative statement of her late ancle, 
General f’adeef, made at my request in 1881, at a,time 
when he was Joint-Secretary <sf State in the H4 q 1£. 
Department at St* Petersburg, Arne. H. P. # Blavatsky 
(Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, to give^the name at full 
length^ “i% from her father’s side, the daughter of 
Colonel Petei; Hahn, and granddaughter of General 
Alexis Hahn von Rottenstern Haho (a noble family of 
Mecklerfburg, Germany, settled in Russia!; and she is, 
from her mother’s side, the* dau^htd- of Helene Fadeef, 
and granddaughter of Privy Councillor Andrew J^deef 
and of the Princess Helene Dplgorouky. She is the 
widow of the Councillor of State, Nic^phore Blavatsky, 
late Vice-Governor of the Province of Erivan, Caucasus.” 

Mdlle. Hahn, to use her family name in referring to * 
her childhood, was born at Ekaterinoslaw, in the south 
of Russia, in 1831. Von Hahn would be the proper 
German form of the naml, and in Frencfyjrritia# or 
conversation the name, as used by Russians, would bes 
De«Hahn, but in its strictly Russian form the prefix 
was generally drogp^d. 
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Por the following particulars concerning the *^mily 
I ,am indebted tb some of its present representatives 
who have taken an interest in the preparation of these 
memoirs. 

“The Von Hahn family is well known in (Germany 
and Russia, ^he Counts Von Hahn belong to an old 
Mecklenburg s toe If. fifme. Blavatsky’s grandfather was 
a eousin of Countess IdS* Hahn-Hahn, the famous 
authores^ wi$h whose writings England is well ac¬ 
quainted. Settling in RusJia, he died in its service a 
full generSl. H« was married to the Countess Pro6bstin# 
who, after his death, married Nicholas .Wassiltchikof, 
Mie brother of the famous Prince of that name. Mme< 
Blavatsky’s father left the military Service with the 
rank*of a colonel after the death of his first wife. 
He ljad been married en premieres noccs to MdlLe. H. 
Padpew, known in the # literary world between 1830 and 
TWO as an authoress*-the first novel-writer that had 
ever appeared in Russia—under thf nom de plume of 
Zenaida R . . . „ and who, although dying* before she 
was twenty-five, left some dozen novels of tlye romantic 
school, most of which have been translated into the 
Germaa language. In 1846 Colonel Hah*n married his 
second wife—a Baroness Von Lange, by whcm # he had 
a daughter r^ferred^ to by Mme. Jelihowsky as ‘little 
Lisa’ in the extracts iiere'given from her writings, 
publifhpd in St Petersburg. On her mother’s side 
Mme. Blavatsky is the granddaughter of Princess 
Dolgorouky, with whofie death the elder line of that 
family became extinct in Russia. Thus her maternal 
ancestors belong to the oldest families of the empire, 
since they are the direct descendants of the Prince or 
Grand Duke Rurik, the first ruler called to govern 
Russia. Several ladies of that fatftily belonged to the 
Imperial house, becoming Qzarinas (Czaritita) by mar¬ 
riage. F6i*a Princess Dolgorouky (Maria Nikitishna) had 
been married tfi the grandfather of Peter the Great, the 
Czar Michael Fedorovitch, the first reigning Romahof; 
another, the Princess Catherine Alexeevna, was on the 
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eve oLher mirriage with Czar Peter the II..when he 
died roddenly before the ceremony. 

“ A strange fatality seems always to have persecuted 
’ this family in connection with England; and its greatest 
vicissitudes have been in some wajr associated witfc yiat 
coun tr>\ Several of it# membacs died, and others fell 
into pqjitical disgrace, as they were on their way to 
London. The last and most interestir\g of all is the 
tragedy connected with the Prince Sei^edy Gregoreevitch 
Dolgorouky, Mme. Blavatrty's grandmother’s grand¬ 
father, who was ambassador in Poland. At the advent 
of the Archduchess Anne *of Courlang to the throne 
«f Russia, owing to their opposition to her favourite 
of infamous memory, the Chancellor Biron, many of 
the highest families were imprisoned or exiled; others 
put to death artd their wealth confiscated. Among 
these, such fate befell the Prince Serg^ey Dolgofla^iky. 
He wasjsent in exile to Berezof (Siberia) withou^ any 
explanation, and his private foqfune, that consisted of 
200,000 serfs, was confiscated. His two little sons were," 
the elder placed ^ith a village smith as an apprentice, 
the yj>ung«r condemned to become.a simple soldier, 
and sent to Azof. Eight years later the Empress 
Anne Iaxnovjia recalled the exiled father, pardoned 
him, and sent him as ambassador to London. Knowing 
Biron however, the prince sent to the Bank of 

England 100,000 roubles to be left untouched for a 
century, capital and accumulated interest, to be distri¬ 
buted after that period to his direct diftcendant*.^ His 
presentiment proved correct. He had not yet reached 
Novgorod, on his way to Engla/id, when he was seized 
and put to death by ‘quartering! (At in four). When 
the Empress Elizabeth, Peter the Great’s daughter,. 
came to the throne next, her first care was to undo the 
great wrongs perpetrated by her predecessor through 
her cruel %nd crafty favourite Biron. Among other 
’exiles the two sons and hairs of Prince Scrge£y m were 
recalled* their title restored, and their property ordered 
to be given back. This, however, instead of being 
209, 000 serfs, had dwindled dowfi to only 8000. The 
younger son, aftej; a youth of extreme misery and 
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hardship* became a monk, and died youdg. ThsLeldar 
married a Prin«egs Romadanovsky; and his son, Prince 
P&ul, Mme. Blavatsky’s great-grandfather, named while 
yet in his cradle a Colonel of the Guards by the Emperor, 
mayi%d a Countess du Plessy, the daughter of a noble 
Prench Huguenot family, emigrated from Fiance to 
Russia. Her father had found service at tht Court 
of the Empresjp Catherine II., where her* mother was 
the favourite dame*d'honneur. 

‘iThe receipt of the Bank^jf England for the sum of 
100,000 roubles, a sum that at the end of the term of one 
Hundred years had grown to immense proportions, had 
been handed by a friend of the politically murdered* 
prince to the grandson of the latter, the Prince Paul 
uolgorouky. It was preserved by him with other family- 
documents at Marfovka, a large family property in the 
government of Penja, where the old prince lived and 
diecfjn 1837. But the document was vainly searched 
for py the heirs after Ijis death ; it was nowhere to be 
found. To their great«horror further research brought 
to light the»fact that it must have beftn burnt, together 
with the residence, in a great fire that had* some time 
previous destroyed nearly the whole village, having 
iost his sight in a paralytic stroke some years previous 
to his demise, the octogenarian prince, old and ill, had 
been kept in ignorance of the loss of the most<n\portant 
of his family documents. This was a crushing misfortune, 
that left the heirs beref^of their contemplated millions. 
Many # were the*attempts made to come to some com¬ 
promise with the bank, but to no purpose. It was 
ascertained that deposit had been received at the 
bank, but some mistake* in the name had been made, and 
ithen the bank demanded very naturally the receipt 
delivered about the middle of the last century. In short, 
the millions disappeared for the Russian heirs. Mme. 
Blavatsky has thus in her veins the blood of three nations 
—theJSIavonian, the German and the French.” 

The year of Vdlle. Hahn’s birth, 1831, was fSfial for 
Russia, as for all Eugppe, owing to the first visit.of 
> the cholera, that terrible plague that decimated from 
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>630 fo 1832 in turn nearly every town of the continent, 
and carried away a large part of its populations. Hpr 
• birth was quickened by several deaths in the house. 
She was ushered* into the world amid coffins and 
desolation. The following narrative is composed from 
the family records:— 

• _ , 

“ Her father was then in the ifcmy,* intervals of peace 

after Russia’s war with Turkey in 1829 being filled 
with preparations for new fights. The baby was born 
on the night between Juty 30 and 31—weak and aff- 
4 >arently no denizen of this world. A *iurri«& baptism 
had to be resorted to, therefore, lest the child died with 
.the burden of original sin on hpr soul. The ceremony of 
baptism in ‘ orthbdox ’ Russia is attended with all the 
paraphernalia of lighted tapers, and ‘ pairs ’ of godmothers 
and godfathers, every one of the spectators and aAors 
being furnished with consecratei^wax candles durirfg the 
whole proceedings. Moreover, everyone has to stand 
during the baptisnfe.1 rite, no one being allowed to sit in 
the Greek (religion—as they do in Ryman Catholic and 
Protestant. Churches—during the church and religious 
service. The room selected for the ceremony in the 
family mansion was large, but the crowd of devotees 
eager tjp witness it was still largef. Behind the priest 
officiating in the centre of the room, witf^his assistants, 
in their golden robes and lhng l^ir,‘stood the three pairs 
of sponsors and the whole household of Vassals api^serfs. 
The child-aunt of the baby—only a few years older than 
her niece aged twenty-four hour#,—Disced as * proxy ’ for 
an absent relative, was in the.flm row immediately 
behind the venerable protopope. Feeling nervous and tired, 
of standing still for nearly an hour, the child settled on 
the floor, unperceived by the elders, and became probably 
drowsy in ^fie overCrowded room on that hot July day. 
•The ceremony was nearing jts close. The sponsors were 
just i^the act of renouncing the Evil One and his tl£eds, 
a renunciation emphasised in the GreekVlhurch by thriefe 
spotting upon the invisible enemy, when the little lady, 
toying with her lighted taper at the feet of the crowd. 
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inadvertantly set fire to the long flowing robes the 
priest, no one ^••marking the accident until it was too 
Isfte. The result was an immediate conflagration, during # 
which several persons—chiefly the. old priest—were 
severely burnt. T^iaf was another bad omen, according 
to the superstitious beliefs of ofthodox Russia ; ( and the 
innocent cause of it—the future Mme. Blavatshy—was 
doomed from t^iat day ^n the eyes of all the town to an 
eventful life, full of vicissitude and trouble. 

** Perhaps on account of ah unconscious apprehension 
to the sagie effect, the child became the pet of her grand¬ 
parents agd aunts, and was greatly spoiled in her child¬ 
hood, knowing ftom her infancy no other authority that* 
,that of her own whims and will. From her earliest years 
she was brought up in an atmosphere of legends and 
popular fancy. As far back as her remembrances go, she 
was^ possessed with a firm belief in the existence of an 
invisible world of supermundane and submundane spirits 
and. beings inextricably, blended with the life of each 
mortal. The Domovop (house goblin) was no fiction for 
her, any rrtore than for her nurses and Russian maids. 
This invisible landlord—attached to every* hou%e and 
building, who watches over the sleeping household, keeps 
quiet, and works hard the whole year found for the 
family,‘cleaning the # horses every night, brushing and 
plaiting their tails and manes, protecting the*caws and 
cattle from the witclj, with whom he is at eternal feud— 
had the affections of the child from the first. The 
Domqpmy is to*be dreaded only on March the 30th, 
the only day in the year when, owing to some mysterious 
reasons, he beconfej mischievous and very nervous, when 
he teases the horses,‘thrashes the cows and disperses 
• them in terror, and causes the whole household to be 
dropping and breaking everything, stumbling and falling 
that whole day—every prevention notwithstanding. The 
plates and glasses smashed, the inexplicable disappear¬ 
ance^ hay and oats from She stables, and &very family 
unpleasantness ^n general, are usually attributei^o the 
ndgetiness and nervous excitement of the Domovoy. 
Alone, those born on*the night between July 30th tfnd 
31 st^ are exempt from his freaks. Jt is from the phil- 
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ojophv of her Russian nursery that Mdlle. Hahp learned 
the cause of her being called by the serfp the Sedmitchka, 
an untranslatable term, meaning one connected with 
‘dumber Seven; in this particular case, referring to the 
child having been born on the seventh month of tht^y^ar, 
on the Right between th« 30th and 31 si of July—days so 
conspicybus in Russia in the annals of popular beliefs with 
regard to witghes and their doings. Thys the mystery 
of a certain ceremony enacted in'greitt secrecy for years 
during July the 30th, by th^ nurses and household, \yas 
divulged to her as soon as her consciousness cot^Jd realise 
the importance of the initiatibn. She learned even in heR 
childhood the reason why, on that day, she w8s carried 
about in her nyrse’s arms around the house, stables, and 
cow-pen, and made personalty to sprinkle the four 
corners with water, the nurse repeating all the while 
some mystic sentences. These may be found to this 
day it) the ponderous volumes of Sacharofs * RusSian 
Demonolbgy,’ 1 a laborious work^that necessitated over 
thirty years of incessant travelling and scientific 
researches in the o*d chronicles of the Slavosian lands, 
and that woe to the author the appellation of the Russian 
Grimnf.’’ % 

Born in th* very heart of the country whjch the 
Roussalka ( (the Undine) has chosen for her abode ever 
since creation—reared on the shores of th^bluc Dnieper, 
that no Cossack of Soifthcrrf Ukraine eVer crosses 
without preparing himself for death—th^child's belief in 
these lovely green-haired nymphs was developed before 
she had heard of anything else. Tile catechism of her 
Ukraine nurses passed wholly into her soul, and she found 
all these weird poetical beliefs corroborated to her by 
what she saw, or fancied she saw, herself around her ever 
since her yrliest babyhood. Legends seem to have 

1 Theadit ions of the Russian People, by J. •6'acharof, in 
■even volume*, embracing popular literature, belief*, magief 
witehcraft, the tubmundane ■pirits, ancient customs and rites, 
song* and charms, tor the fast 1000 years. 
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lingered ,in her family, preserved by the fecolleciipns of 
the older servahte, of events connected with such beliefs, 
and they, inspired the early tyranny she was taught to. 
exercise, as soon as she understood the powers that were 
atfril?uted to her*by her nurses. The sandy shores of 
the rapid Dnieper encircling Ekaterinoslaw, w^th their 
vegetation of sallows, \jere her favourite rambling place. 
Once there, she saw a ra/ussalka. in every willow tree, 
smiling and beckoning to her; and full of her own in- 
VulneraBTlity, impressed upon her mind by her nurses, 
she was*the #nly one who approached those shore* 
fearless and daring. The child felt her superiority and 
abused it. The little four-year-old girl demanded that 
her ^ill should be implicitly recognised by her nurse, lest 
shtf should escape from her side, and thus lea\e her 
unprotected, to be tick|pd to death by the beautiful and 
wicked roussalka, who would no longer be restrained by 
the presence of one whom she dared not approach. Of 
course her pareftts knew nothing of this side‘of the 
education of their eldest born, and learned it too late to 
allow Such beliefs to be eradicated from tier mind. It is 
only after a tragic event that would otherwise have 
passed hardty noticed by the family, that a foreign 
governess was,thought v of. In one of her walks by the 
rivei^ side a boy about fourteen who was dragging the 
child's carriage Ai^prrRd her displeasure by some slight 
disobedience. “ I wil> have you tickled to death by a 
roussalka 1 ” she screamed. “ There’s one coming down 
from that tree . . . here she comes . . . See, see I" 
Whether the boy saw the dreaded nymph or not, he 
tool^to his heels, and, the angry commands of the nurse 
^notwithstanding* disappeared along the sandyi banks 
leading homeward. £fter much grumbling the old n'jrse 
was constrained to return home alone with her charge. 
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determined to*have “Pavlik" punished. Butjthe poor 
lad was never seen alive again. He«r#n away to his 
.village, and his body was found several weeks later by 
fishermen, who caught him in their nets. The verdict of 
the polfce was “drowning by acciddht.*’ It was thought 
that th%lad, having sought to cross some shallow pools 
left from the spring inundations, Jiad ^ot into' one of the 
many sand pits so easily transformed by the rapid 
Dnieper into whirlpools. But the verdict of the 
horrified household—of the nurses and servants— 
^pointed to no accidental death, but to tla: one* that had 
occurred dn consequence of the child having withdrawn, 
from the boy her .mighty prott^tion, thus delivering the 
victim to some roussalka on the watch. The displt^isure 
of thq family at this foolish gossip was enhanced when 
theyfound the supposed culprit gravely corroborating the 
charge, and maintaining that it vfas she herself who had 

handed over her disobedient serf to her faithful servants 

• , 

the vtoter-nymphs. Then it was that an English 
governess was brought upon the scene. 

Miss Augusta Sophia Jeffries did not believt? in the 
roussalktts'ar the domovoys ; hut this negative merit was 
insufficient to invest her with a cr.pacity* for managing 
the intractable pupil consigned to her «are. S£e gave 
up her task in despair, and the child was again left to 
her nurses till about six years ‘old. When she and her 
still younger sister were sent Ut live with their father. 
Por the next two or three years the little girls were * 
chiefly taken care of by their father’s orderlies; the 
elder, at a|l event#, greatly preferring these to their 
female attendants. They were taken about with the 
troop**to which their father was attrychec!, and wer^ 
peged on all sides as the enfants dji rigiment. 

Her mother died when Mdlie. Hahn was still a child, 

2 3 
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and at ajxmt eleven years of age she’waS taken charge 
of altogether her grandmother, and went to ®ive at 
Saratow, where her grandfather was civil governor* 
having previously exercised similar authority in 
Adtr^chan. She‘speaks of h%ving at this tiifie been 
alternately petted and punished, spoiled and Hardened; 
but we may well imagjpe that she was a* difficult child 
to manage on any unifq^m system. Moreover, her 
hefalth was always uncertain in childhood; she was 
“ever siFk an*d dying,” as she expresses it herself, a sleep 
walker, Snd remarkable for various abnormal psychic 
peculiarities, set down by her orthodox- nurses of the 
Greek Church to possession by the deyil, so that she was 
drenched during childhood, as she often says, in enough 
hofy water to have floated a ship, and exorcised by priests 
who might as well havj been talking to the wind for all 
the effect they produced on her. 

Some fiotes concerning her childhood have been 
furnished, for the*service of the present memoir,«by her 
aunt, a lady who, as well as Madame Jelihowsky, is 
known»pcrsonally to myself and to many others of Mme. 
Blavatsky's friends m Europe. Her strange excitability 
of temperament, stilj one of (jer most marked character¬ 
istics, was already manliest in her earliest youth. Even 
theri*she was liable to ungovernable fits of passion, and 
showed a deep-rooted disposition to rebel against every 
kind of authority or ^control. Her warm-hearted im¬ 
pulses of kindliness and affection, however, endeared her 
to her relatives in childhood, much as they have operated 
to obliterate the irritation caused sometimes by her 
want of self-control in regasd to the minor Affairs of life 
with the frfend^pf a later period. It is justly asserted 
by the memoranda before me, “ she has no malice ir^her 
nature, no lasting resentment even against those who 
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hgve wronged fieri 1 andher true kindness of heart bears 
no pei%ianent traces of momentary disturbances." 

■‘We who know Mme. Blavatsky well," writes her 
aunt, speaking for herself and for another relative who 
had joifted with her in f he preparation of the n8t^ I 
am now*dealing with—“we who know her now in age 
can speSk of her with authority, not merely from idle 
report. From her earliest childhood aheVas unlike any 
other person. Very lively rfind highly gifted, full^ot 
humour, and of most remarkable daring; she struck 
everyone with astonishment by her self-willed sthd deter* 
mined actions. Thus in her earliest yqpth and hardly 
married, she disposed of herself in an angry mood, 
abandoning her country, without the knowledge of her* 
relatives or husband, who, unfortunately, was a man in 
every way unsuited to her, and more than thrice hef age. 
Those who have known her from her childhood woutai — 
had tHey*been born thirty years later—have also kftoWn 
that it was a fatal mistake to regard and treat her as 
they would any trfher child. Her restless^ and very 
nervous terpperament, one that led her into the most 
unhearti-of, ungirlish mischief; her* unaccountable— 
especially iit those days—attraction to, and at the same 
time fear of, the dead ; her passionate love and cariosity 
for everything unknown and mysterious, weird and 
fantastical; and, foremost of all, her craving for inde¬ 
pendence and freedom of astion-^-a eravin|> that nothing 
and nobody could control ; all this, combined with an 
exuberance of imagination and a wonderful sensitivAicss, 
ought to have warned her friends«that ijjie was an excep¬ 
tional creature, to be dealt with and Sontrolled by means 
as exceptional. The slighest contradiction brought, on 
an outburst of passion, often a fit of convulsions. Left 
alone with no one near her to impede her liberty of 
action, no hand to chain her down or stop her natural 
impulses, an£ thus arouse to fury her inherent combative¬ 
ness, she would spend hours*and days quietly *vhispt*»ng, 
as peafJTe thought, to herself, and narrdttng, with no one* 
new her, in some dark corner, maiyellous tales of travels 
in bright stars and other worlds, which her governess 

a***' 
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described as ‘profane gibberish;’ but nd sooner would 
the governess giye her a distinct order to do thisr or the 
Other thing, than her first impulse was to disobey. It 
was enough to forbid her doing a thing to make her do" 
it, come what would. Her nurse, as indeed other 
mSmoers of th/ family, sinaerely believed tfie child 
possessed ‘ the seven spirits of rebellioty’ Her 
governesses were martyrs to their ta^jt, and never 
succeeded in bending hfer resolute will, or influencing by 
anything but kindness he* indomitable, obstinate, and 
fearless nature. 

• “ Spoilt in her childhood by the adulation of depen¬ 
dents and the devoted affection of relatives, who forgave- 
all to ‘ the poor, motherless child ’—later .on, ip her girl¬ 
hood, her self-willed tejnper made her rebel openly 
against the exigences of society. She would submit 
to np sham respect for or fear of the public opinion. 
Stife would ride at fifteen, as she had at ten, any C.ossack 
horSe on a man’s saddle 1 She would bow to no one, as 
she would recede before no prejudice or established 
conventionality. She defied all and everyone. As in 
her childhood, all her sympathies and attractions went 
out towards people of the lower class. She e had J always 
preferred to play with her servants’ children rather than 
with her equals, and as a child had to” be constantly 
watched for fear she should escape from the house to 
make friendsgivith ragged street boys. So, later on in 
life, she continued ' to . be di awn in sympathy towards 
those yho were in a humbler station of life than herself, 
andShowed as pronounced indifference to the ‘ nobility ’ 
to which by birtfe she belonged.” 

c. 

The five years passed in safety with her grandparents 
seem to have had an important influence on her future 
life. Miss Jeffries had left the family; the children had 
another Bngtish governess, a timid young ^irl to whom 
nory: of her pupils paid any«ttention, a Sw&s preceptor, 
and a French, governess, who had gone thr8~gh re¬ 
markable adventure^ in her youth. Madame Henrette 
Peigneur was a distinguished beauty in the days of the 
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fliyt French Revolution. Her favourite narratives to the 
childrA consisted in the description @f« those days of 
glory and excitement when, chosen by the “ Phrygian 
red-caps,” the citoytns rouges of Paris, to represent in 
the public festivals the Qpddess of Liberty, she had*bAn 
driven ijj*triumph, day after day, along the streets of the 
grande ville in» glorious processions. Th«% narrator her¬ 
self was now a weird old woman, T>ent*down by age, and 
looked more like the traditional Fee Carabosse tHhn 
anything else. But her eloquence was moving,"and the» 
4(Oung girls that formed her willing audience wefe greatly 
excited by the glowing descriptions—most of all the 
heroine of these memoirs. Shenleclared then and there 
that she meant to be a “ Goddess of Liberty ” all her 
life. The old governess was a strange mixture of severe 
morality and Of that brilliant flipjyncy that characterises 
almost every Parisicnne to her deathbed unless she is a 
bigot—which Mmc? Peigneur was not. But*while her 
old husband—the charming, witty, ldnd-hearted Sieur 
Peigneur, ever ready to screen the young girls from his 
wife's ptnitences and severity—taught them the merriest 
songs of«Bdranger, his best bans matt and anecdotes, his 
wife had no such luck v^ith ljer Jessoi* hooks. The 
opening of Noel and Chopsai became generally the 
signal fpr an escape to the wild woods that surrodhded 
the large villa occupied by Mdllrt Halm’s grandparents 
during the summer months. It waso^ly when roaming at 
leisure in the forest, or riding some unmanageable horse 
on a Cossack's saddle, that the girl felt perfectly happy. 

For the following interesting reminiscence of this 
period l am indebted to Mmc- Jelihowsky:— 

• ' *• 

"ThC great country mansion (datcHty occupied by us s 
atJSaratow was an old and vast a building, full of sub¬ 
terranean galleries, long abandoned passages, turrets, 
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nd most weird nooks and corners. It had been bujlt 
ly a family called Pantchoolidzef, several generations of 
phom had been governors at Saratow and Penja—the 
ichest proprietors and noblemen of the latter province/ 
t looked more like a mediaeval rifined castle than a 
molding of the p’ast* century. #The man who t<Sok care 
>f the estate for the proprietors—of a type nolv happily 
•are, who regarded the serfs as something far lower and 
ess precious tnandtis hounds—had been known for his 
iryelty and tyranny, and his name was a synonym for a 
:ur8e. The legends told of his ferocious and despotic 
cemper,T>f unfortunate serfs beaten by him to death, and 
mprisoned for.months in dark subterranean dungeon^, 
were many and thrilling. They were repeated to us 
mostly by Mme. Peigneur, who had been for the last 
twenty-five years the governess of thcee generations of 
children in the Pantchoolidzef family. Our heads were 
fulk of stories about the ghosts of the martyred, serfs, 
seerf promenading in chains during nocturnal hours; of 
the phantom of a y/ung girl, tortured to death for 
refusing Ijer love to her old master, which was seen 
floating in and out of the little iron-bound.door of the 
subterranean passage at twilight; and other storifes that 
left us children and girls in an agony of fear whenever 
we had to cross a dark room or passage. 'We had been 
permitted to explore,'under the protection of half-a-dozen 
male servants^ and a quantity of torches and fanterns, 
those awe-inspiring 1 ‘ Catacombs.’ True, we had found 
in thcyi more broken wine bottles than human bones, 
and*had gathered more cobwebs than iron chains, but 
our imagination,suggested ghosts in every flickering 
shadow on the oW ^amp walls. Still Helen (Mme. 
Blavatsky) would not remain satisfied with one solitary 
visit, nor with a second either. She had selected the 
uncanny region as a Liberty Hall, and a safe refuge 
where she could avoid her lessons. • A long time passed 
before her secret was foun<^ out, and when&ver she was 
found missing, a deputation of strong-bodied servant-men, 
• headed by the gtrttiarme on service in the Governor^ Hall, 
was despatched in search of her, as it required no fess 
than one who was not a serf and feared her little to 
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bring her up-ataifcsby Wfte. She had erected for herself 
& towfcr out of old broken chairs and tables in a corner 
under an iron-barred window, high up«ifl the Veiling of 
the vault, and there would hide for hours, readirtg 
a book known as •Solomon’s Wisdom, in which every 
kind ofr popular legend w & taught, Once or twise tfhe 
could lordly be founa in those damp subterranean 
corriddbs, having in her endeavours to escape detection 
lost her way fn the labyrinth. Ijar sdl this she was not 
in the least daunted or repentant, for* as she assured us, 
she was never there alone, but in the company of ‘ beings' 
she used to call her little ‘ hunch-backs ’ and playmates., 

“Intensely nervous and sensitive, speaking, loud, and 
often walking in her sleep, she used to b<? found at nights 
in the mbst oUt-of-way places, and to be carried back t<j 
‘her bed profoundly asleep. Thus she was missed from 
her room one night when she was hardly twelve, and, the 
alarm having been given, she was searched for and*f<jund 
pacin’g one of the long subterranean corridors, evi^ntly 
in deep conversation with somosne invisible for all but 
herself. She was,the strangest ?>irl one has ever seen, 
one with a distinct dual nature in her, tha# made one 
thinkahere were two beings in one and the same body ; 
one miscMevous, combative, and obstinate—everyway 
graceless; the other as mystical and metaphysically 
inclined as a seeress of Prevorst. £lo schoolboy &as ever 
more tfncontrollable or full of the most unimaginable 
and daring pranks and cspiegterics tfcan she was. At the 
same time, when the paroxysn* of mischief-making had 
run its course, no old scholar could be* more assiduous 
in his study, and she could not,be prevailed to give up 
her books, which she would devoiy flight and day as 
long as the impulse lasted. The enormous library of 
her grandparents seemed then hardly large enough to* 
satisfy her cravings. 

“ Attached to the Residence there was a large abandoned 
. garden, a jjprk rather, full of ruined kiosks, pagodas, and 
out-buildings, which, running up hillward, ended,jn a 
virgin forest, whose hardly visible paths vfere covered 
kyee-deep with moss, and with thickets in it whiefi 
perhaps no human foot had aisturbed for centuries. 
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It was reputed the hkffng-pflWf for^ all the runaway 
criminal* and deserters, and it was there thatfrHelen 
used to take i%ftige, when the ‘ catacombs ’ had ceased 
tt> assure her safety.” 

Her strange temperament and character are thus 
described in a work called Juvenile Recollections Compiled 
for my Children , by Mme. Jelihowsky, a tlyck volume of 
charming stories selecffed by the author from the diary 
kept by herself during her gfrlhood:— 

“ Fancy, or that which we all regarded in these days 
as fancy, Vas developed in the most extraordinary way,* 
and from her earliest childhood, in my ■ sister Helen. 
•For hours at times she .used to narrate to us younger 
children, and even to her seniors irf years, the most 
incredible stories with the cool assurance and conviction 
of fin eye-witness, and one who knew what .she was 
talkihg about. When child, daring and fearless in 
everything else, she g«t often scared into fits through 
her own 'hallucinations. She felt *'certain of being 
persecuted by whqt she called ‘the terrible glaring.eyes,’ 
invisible to everyone else, and often attributed by her to 
the most inoffensive inanimate objects; ,an idea that 
appeared quite ridiculous to the bystanders. As to 
herself, she would shut her eyes tight during such«vision8, 
and run away # to hide from the ghostly glances thrown 
on her by 'pieces of fl.rnitu*re or articles of dress, 
screamyig desperately, and frightening the whole house¬ 
hold.* At other times she would be seized with fits of 
laughter, explaining th£m by the amusing pranks of her 
invisible companiorfe. «She found these in every dark 
corner, in every bush of the thick park that surrounded 
our villa during the summer months; while in winter, 
when all our family emigrated back to town, she seemed 
to meet them again in the vast reception rpoms of the 
first floor, entirely deserted /rom midnight t?fll morning, 
Ev^r locked dogf notwithstanding, Helen was^fpund 
several times during the night hours in those dark apart¬ 
ments in a half-consctous state, sometimes fast aslefp, 
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and unable to. sa^ hoV^fte got there from our common 
bSdro<9n on the top story. She disappeared in the same 
mysterious manner in daytime also.* ^Searched for, 
.called and hunted after, she would be often discovered, 
with great pains, in the most unfrequented localities; 
once iff was in the da$k loft, under.the very ro6f,*to 
which she was traced, amid pigeons’ nests, and surrounded 
by huriBreds of those birds. She was ‘ putting them to 
sleep ’ (accortiing to the rule% taught* in Solomon's 
Wisdom), as she explained, 1 At other times behind 
the gigantic cupboards that contained our grandmother’s 
zoological collection—the old princess’^’ museum o£ 
natural history having achieved a wide renown jn Russia 
in those days,—surrounded by relics of fauna, flora, and 
historical" antiquities, amid antediluvian bones of stuffed, 
knimals and monstrous birds,* the deserter would be 
found, after hours of search, in deep conversations with 
seals and stuffed crocodiles. If one could believe Hq|en, 
the pigeons were cooing to her interesting fairy tales, 
while birds and animals, whenever in solitary tete-a-tite 
with her, amused f\£r with interesting stories, presumably 
from their own autobiographies. For her "all nature 
seemed animated with a mysteriou# life of its own. 
She heard*the voice of every object and form, whether 
organic or inorganic; and claimed consciousness and 
being, not only for some mysterious powers visible and 
audible # for herself alone in what was to everyone else 
empty space, but even fon visile but inanimate things 
such as pebbles, mounds, and pieces of decaying 
phosphorescent timber. 

“With a view of adding specimens Jo the remarkable 
entomological collection of our granc^jnother, as much bb 
for our own instruction and pleasure,"diurnal as well as 
nocturnal expeditions were often arranged. We preferred 1 
the latter, as they were more exciting, and had a 
mysterious charm tp us about them. We knew of no 
.greater enjoyment. Our delightful travels in the neigh* 
bouring woods would last from 9 p.m. till 1 , and of tap 2 , 

/ ^ 

>,And, indeed, pigeons were found,if not asleep, still unable 
to move, and as though stuoned, in her lap at such times. 
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o’clock a.m. We prepared forTTOm wTith«an earnestness 
that the* Crusaders may have experienced whenfSetting 
out to fight tHfe infidel and dislodge the Turk from 
Palestine. The children of friends and acquaintances, 
in town were invited—boys and girls from twelve to 
seventeen, and two or three do^n of young serfs*of both 
sexes, all armed with gauze nets and lanterns, as we were 
ourselves, strengthened our ranks. In the rear followed 
a dozen of strftng^rovun-up servants, coss&cks, and even 
a gendarme or two, armed with real weapons for our 
safety and protection. It was a merry procession as we 
jjet out e>n it,* with beating hearts, and bent with uncon¬ 
scious cruelty on the destruction of the beautiful, large 
night-butterflies for which the forests of the Volga 
.province are so famous. The foolish insects," flying in 
masses, would soon cov&r the glasses of our lanterns', 
and ended their ephemeral lives on long pins and cork 
burial grounds four inches square. But even in this my 
eccofitric sister asserted her independence. She would 
protect and save frorrjjdeath all those dark butterflies— 
known as sphynxes —whose dark fur^covered heads and 
bodies bofo the distinct images of a >vhite human skull. 

* Nature having ifnprinted on each of them the portrait 
of the skull of some great dead hero, thes< butterflies 
are sabred, and must not be killed,’ she «said, speaking 
like some heathen .fetish-worshipper. She got very 
angry when we would not listen to her, but would go on 
chasing those^ ‘ dead t^ads as we called them ; and 
maintained tha^by so doing we disturbed the rest of the 
defuacf persons whose skulls were imprinted on the 
bodies of the weij-d insects. 

“No less interesting were our day-travels into regions 
more or less deftant. * At about ten versts from the 
Governor's villa there was a field, an extensive sandy 
tract of land, evidently once upon a time the bottom of a 
sea or a great lake, as its soil yielded petrified relics of 
fishes, shells, and teeth of some (to u\) unknown. 
moBSters., Most of these reltcs were broken and mangled 
py time, but one^Suld often find whole stones of Serious 
sizes on which were, imprinted figures of fishes %pd 
plants and animals of kinds now wholly extinct, but 
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yjjiichproved their undeniable antediluvian origin. The 
marvd^ous and sensational stories that we, children and 
schoolgirls, heard from Helen during \nat epoch were 
countless. I well remember when stretched at full length 
on the ground, her thin reclining on her two palms, and 
her two elbows buried dgep in the soft*sand, she u$ed to 
dream aJoud and tell us of her visions, evidently clear, 
vivid, Ad as palpable as life to her! . . . ^How lovely the 
description she gave us of the sufomajine*life of all those 
beings, the mingled remains of which were now crumbling 
to dust around us. How vividly she described their £ast 
fights and battles on the spot where shfe lay,* assuring 
us she saw it all; and how minutely sjie draw on the 
sand with her finger the fantastic forms of the long- 
dead sea-moristers, and made us almost see the verjs 
colours of the fauna and florti of those dead regions. 
While listening eagerly to her descriptions of the lovely 
azure waves reflecting the sunbeams playing in rainbow 
light "on^he golden sands of the sea bottom, of thescoral 
reefs and stalactite caves, of th^ sea-green grass mixed 
with the delicate chining anemones, we fancied we felt 
ourselves t£ie cool, velvety waters caressing bur bodies, 
and ttie latter transformed into pretty and frisky sea- 
monsters; *our imagination galloped off with her fancy 
to a full oblivton of the present reality. She nev^r spoke 
in later years as she used to speak «in her childhood and 
early gfrlhood. The stream of her eloquence has dried 
up, and the very source of her inspiration it now seemingly 
lost I She had a strong power of carrying away, her 
audiences with her, of making them see actually it even 
vaguely, that which she hers^f say. . . . Once she 
frightened all of us youngsters v«^y nearly into fits. 
We had just been transported into a"*fcury world, when 
suddenly she changed her narrative from the past to the* 
present tense, and began to ask us to imagine that all 
that which she had told us of the cool, blue waves with 
their densj populations was around us, only invisible 
and intangible, so far. . .* . 'Just fancy 1 ^ miracle I* 
she MCid; ‘ the earth suddenly openirigfthe air condensing 

abound us and rebecoming sea waves.Look, 

look . . . there, they begin already appearing and moving. 
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We are surrounded with waterT^e are right amid tlje 
mysteries and the wonders of a submarine world 11 . .' 

“ She had shafted from the sand, and was speaking 
vfith such conviction, her voice had such a ring of real • 
amazement, horror, and her childish face wore such a 
look df a wild joy and.terror at t£e same time, that when, 
suddenly covering her eyes with both hands, as she used 
to do in her excited moments, she fell down on tfte sand 
screaming at ttfe tojp of iier voice, ‘ There’s the wave . . . 
it has come 1 . . . The sea, the sea, we are drown¬ 
ing! ’ . . . Every one of us fell down on our faces, as 
desperately screaming and as fully convinced that the 
sea had eagulfed us, and that we were no more! . . . 

“ It was her Selight to gather around herself a party 
of us younger children at twilight, and, after taking us 
into the large dark museufh, to hold us there, spell-bound, 
with her weird stories. Then she narrated to us the 
mosd inconceivable tales about herself; the most unheard- 
of adventures of which she was the heroine, evehy night, 
as she explained. Ea<^t of the stuffed animals in the 
museum had taken her in turn into its confidence, had 
divulged t 5 her the history of its life jn previous 
incarnations or existences. Where had she heard 'of re¬ 
incarnation, or who could have taught her Anything of 
the superstitious mysteries of metempsychosis, in a 
Christian family ? Yat she would stretch herself on her 
favourite animal, a gigantic stuffed seal, and caressing 
its silvery, sof^ white slyn, she would repeat to us his 
adventures, as t$>ld to her by himself, in such glowing 
colours &nd eloquent style, that even grown-up persons 
found themselves iy terested involuntarily in her narratives. 
They all listened to^and were carried away by the charm 
of, her recitals,^!e younger audience believing every 
'word she uttered. Never can 1 forget the life and 
adventures of a tall white flamingo, who stood in un¬ 
broken contemplation behind the glass panes of a large 
cupboard, with his two scarlet-lined wings widely opened 
as tfeough rq^idy to take flighf, yet chained to his prison 
Sell. He had be^T ages ago, she told us, noVjird, 
but a real man. He h*d committed fearful crimes aiH 
a murder, for which a great genius had changed him into 
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a,flamingo, a 'brainless bird, sprinkling his two wings 
with tie blood of his victims, and thus <g>ndenfning him 
to waiter for ever in deserts and marshes. . . • 

“ I dreaded that flamingo fearfully. At dusk, whenever 
I changed to pass through the museum to say goodnight 
to our grandmother, wh§ rarely left* her study, an afijdin- 
ing roj>m, I tried to avoid seeing the blood-covered 
murderer by shutting my eyes and running quickly by. 

“If Helen loved to tell us staries^she was still more 
passionately fond of listening to other people’s fairy tales. 
There was, among the numerous servants of the Fsaffleef 
family, an old woman, an under-nurse, wTio wsfe famous 
,for telling them. The catalogue of her tgles was endless, 
and her memory retained every idea connected with 
superstition. During the long summer twilights on the* 
green grassy lawo under the fruit trees of the garden, 
or during the still longer winter evenings, crowding 
around the flaming fire of our nursery-room, we used to 
cling "to the old woman, and felt supremely happy when¬ 
ever she could be prevailed upor^fo tell us some of those 
popular fairy tales* for which our northern country is so 
famous. TJje adventures of ‘ Ivan Zarewitch,’ Rf ‘ Kashtey 
the Iifimortal,’ of the 1 Gray-Wolf,’ tlfe wicked magician 
travelling iti the air in a self-moving sieve; or those of 
Meletressa, the Fair Princess, shut up in a ^ungeon 
until the Zarevitch unlocks its prison door with a gold 
key, arfd liberates her—delighted us all. Only, while ail 
we children forgot those talcs a# easily a#we had learned 
them, Helen never either forgot the stoges or consented 
to recognise them as fictions. She thoroughly took to 
heart all the troubles of the heroes, ar^l maintained that 
all their most wonderful adventuret ^we re quite natural. 
People could change into animals aniHStke any form they 
liked, if they only knew how ; men could fly, if they only* 
wished so firmly. Such wise men had existed in all 
ages, and existed even in our own days, she assured us, 
making thlmselves known^ of course, only to those who 
were worthy of knowing and seeing thegi, and *wbo 
believed in, instead of laughing at, tlflStn. ... 
o“A» a proof of what she said*she pointed to.an old 
man, a centenarian, who lived not far from the villa, in 
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a wild ravine of a neighbouring fSFfest, known as ‘ Baraiyg 
Bouyraki’ The old man was a real magician, tn tne 
popular estimation; a sorcerer of a good, benevolent 
Kind, who cured willingly all the patients who applied to* 
him, but who also knew how to punish with J disease 
thes# who had sinned. He wps greatly versed in the 
knowledge of the occult properties of plants and flowers, 
and could read the future, it was said. He kept bee¬ 
hives in great? ni^nbers, his hut being surrounded by 
several hundreds of them. During the long summer 
aft&i noons he could be always found at his post, slowly 
walking «mon^ his favourites, covered as with a living 
cuirass, from head to foot, with swarms of buzzing^ 
bees, plunging both his hands with impunity into their 
•dwellings, listening to their deafening noise,' and ap¬ 
parently answering them—their buzzing almost ceasing 
whenever he addressed them in his (to us) incompre¬ 
hensible tongue, a kind of chanting and muttering. 
Evidently the golden-winged labourers and their cen¬ 
tenarian master under^bod each other's languages. Of 
the latter, Helen felt quite sure. ‘.Baranig Bouyrak’ 
had an irresistible attraction for her, and shp visited the 
strange old man Whenever she could find a chaftce to 
do so. Once there, she would put question^ and listen 
to the gld man's replies and explanations 1 as to how to 
understand the language of bees, birds, and animals 
with a passionate earnestness. The dark ravine‘seemed 
in her eyes, fairy kingdom. As to the centenarian 
‘ wise-man,’ he ,used to say of her constantly to us: 
‘Thi* little lady is quite different from all of you. There 
are great events Jying in wait for her in the future. I 
feel sorry in thinlyug that 1 will not live to see my 
predictions of Wr verified; but they will all come to 
pass 


It would be impossible to write even a slight sketch 
of Mme. Blavatsky's life without alluding continually to 
the •occult eheori^. on which her own psychological 
Sevelopment turns, and I think the narrative will J^e 
rendered most intelligible if 1 frankly explain some of 
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t^ese at the outset, Without *here being supposed to 
argue Ithe question as to whether the^t theories rest 
upon I correct appreciation of natural laws (operating 
above aid within those of physical existence), or whether 
they ccmstitute an exclqpive hallucination to which her 
mind ljps been subject. It will be seen, at all events, 
that, according to such a view, the hallucination has 
been very protracted and coherent, sa much so that, as 
I say, the life which has been entirely subordinate to 
the career marked out for it by those td whom Mme, 
Blavatsky believes herself, and always hqjs believed her¬ 
self, guided and protected, would be meaningless without 
reference to this vitalising thsead running through it. 
Of course I have no wish to disguise my own adhesion 
to the view of nature on which Mme. Blavatsky’s theory 
of life redts, nor my own conviction concerning the*real 
existence of the living Adepts *ef occult science with 
whom 1 believe MAe. Blavatsky, throughout her life, to 
have been nTore or less closely associated. But to argue 
the matter ftould convert this memoir into a philosophical 
treatise going* over a great deal of ground more fitly 
traversal in works of a purely theosophical character. 
It will be enough for my presentpurpose |p expound the 
theory on which, as 1 say, Mine. Blavatsky’s compre¬ 
hension of her own life rests, merely for the %abe of 
rendering the story which has to be scfc forth intelligible 
to the reader. 

The primary conception of oriental occultism, in 
reference to the human soul, recognises it as an entity, 
a moral and intellectual centre of consciousness, which 
Hot only s&vives the deajh of any physical body in 
which it may be functioning at any^gven tiatfe, but tias 
also enjoyed many periods of both physical and spiritual* 
existence before its incarnation in'"that body. In fact, 
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the entity—the real individual according to this view?— 
may be identified by persons with psychic acuities 
sufficiently developed through a series of lives, and not 
merely in reference to one. The view of Nature 1 am 
describing—the «Espteric Doctrine—quite sufficiently 
accounts for the fact that, from the point of vieyr of any 
given body, nq incarnated person can command a pros¬ 
pect of the life-sertes through which he may have passed. 
Eask incarnation, each successive life of the series, is a 
,descent»into ‘matter from the point of view of the real 
spiritual «ntity # : a descent into a new organism in which 
the entity—which is only altogether its.true.or higher 
self on the spiritual plaae of Nature—may function with 
greater or less success according to the qualifications of 
thq ‘organism. The organism only remembers, with 
spe«ific detail, the incidents of its own' objective life. 
The true entity animating that organism may perhaps 
retain ths capacity of remembering' a great deal more, 
but not through the organism. Moreover, uatil the 
organism is complete—that is to say, untif the person 
conceqped is grown up—the true entity is* only immersed 
in it—if I may enfploy a materialistic illustration to 
suggest the idea wjiicl^ woujd be only fully expressible 
in metaphysical language of great elaboration—to a 
limited*extent. The quite young child, as we ordinarily 
phrase it, is not « morally responsible being: that is to 
say, the orgamsn?.* has not attained a development in 
which the moral sense of the true entity can function 
through the physical brain and direct physical acts. 
But the young child is already marked out as in process 
of becoming the efficient ljabitat of the diitity or soul 
that has "begun t° function through its organism, ; and, 
therefore, if we imagine that there are in the world 
living men—adepts in the direction of forces on the 
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higher planes of Natui^with which physical science is 
not yef acquainted—we shall readily understand the 
peculiar relations that exist between them and a chilc^ 
in proc«s of growing up, and gradually taking into 
itself a loul that such adepts are t alr^ady in relations 
with. 

Let me repeat that this mere statement # of the occult 
science view of human nature is*not»put forward as a 
proof that things are so; but simply because that tljgory 
of things will be found a continuous thread upop which ( 

^he facts of Mme. Blavatsky’s life are strung.. It may 
be that, as, the story goes on, some readers will develop 
other theories to account for Ijiem, but all 1 have to 
say would appear* disjointed and incoherent without 
this brief explanation, while it becomes, at all events, 
clearly* intelligible with that clue to its successive 
incidents. 

In this way I proceed to assume, as a. working 
hypothesis, that even in childhood .\Jdlle. Hahn was 
under the protection of a certain abnormal agency 
capable even of producing results on the physical # plane 
when in extraordinary emergencies these were called 
for. For example, I have more than ogee heard her 
tell a story of her childhood’;? days abotit a great 
curiosity she entertained in reference to a'certain picture 
—the portrait of one of the ancqjstors # of the family— 
which hung up in the castle where .hdr^jrandfather lived, 
at Saratow, with a curtain before ItT* It hung at a 

* great height above the ground in a lofty room, and 
Mdlle. Hahn was a stpall mite at the time, though very 

• resolute whe& her mind was set upon a purpose. She 
had been denied permission to see Jhe pictiye, so she 
waited for an opportunity when the coast was clear, 
anf proceeded to take her own mettbures for compassing 
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her design. She dragged a table to the wall, and con¬ 
trived t« set another small table on that, andfti chair 
on the top of alf, and then gradually succeeded iremount¬ 
ing up on this unstable edifice. She could justfmanagfi 
to. qpach the picture from this point of vantage, and 
leaning with one hand against^;he dusty wall, f contrived 
with the other to draw back the curtain. Tfie effect 
wrought upon hqf by the sight of the picture was 
startling, and the momentary mpvement back upset 
her fr^jl platform. But exactly what occurred she 
does no^ know. She lost consciousness from the mo¬ 
ment she staggered and began to fall, and when she 
recovered her senses she was lying quite unhurt on the 
floor, the tables and chair were back again in their ' 
usual places, the curtain had been run back upon its 
ringp, and she would have imagined the whole incident 
some unusual kind ofcdream but for the fact that the 
mark of her small hand remained imprinted on the 
dusty wafl high ijp beside the picture. . 

On another occasion again her life seems to have 
been saved under peculiar circumstances, at a time 
when she was approaching fourteen. A horse bolted 
with her—she fell, with her foot entangled in thl stirrup, 
and before the horse 4 as stdpped she ought, she thinks, 
to havg been Wiled outright but for a strange sustaining 
power she distinctly felt around her, which seemed to 
hold her up in defiance of gravitation. If anecdotes 
of this surprising kind were few and far between in 
Mme. Blavatsky’s life I should suppress them in attempt¬ 
ing to edit her memoirs, but, as will be seen later, they 
form the staple of the narratives which °each person 
in. turn, .who has anything to say about her, comes 
forward to tell, *ihe records of her return to Russia 
after her first long* wanderings are full of evidef.ee, 
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gi^n by her relatives,'compared to which these little 
anecdotes of her childhood told by herself sink into 
insignificance as marvels. I refer to them, moreover,* 
not for lheir own sake, but, as I began by saying, to 
illustrate the relations yhich appear »to have exl^tid 
in her ^i»ly childhood between herself and those whom 
she speaks of as her “Masters,” unseen»in body, un¬ 
known by her at .that time as livitig men, but not 
unknown to the visibns with which her child-life^eitis 

ailed. 

% In the narrative quoted above, it will have bften seen 
that she \»as often noticed by her friends sitting apart 
in corners, when she was not interfered with, apparently 
talking to herself. By her own account she was at 
this time talking with playmates of her own size and 
apparent *age, who to her were as real in appeardhce 
as if they had been flesh and blood, though they were 
not visible at all to anyone else about her. Mdile. Hahn 
used ta be exceedingly annoyed at tHte persistent way 
in which h#r nurses and relatives refused to take any 
notice whatever of one little hunchback boy who was 
her favqprite companion at this time. Nobody else was 
able to take notice of hirg, for # nobody else saw him, 
but to the abnormally gifted child he # was a visible, 
audible, and amusing companion, though one who stems 
to have led her into endless misohief. #But amidst the 
strange double life she thus lad her earliest 

, recollections, she would sometimes have visions of a 
mature protector, whose imposing appearance dominated 
her imagination from a very early period. This pro¬ 
jector was a&vays the same, Jus features never changed; 
in after life she met him as a living man,*and knSw 
him as though she had been brought up in his presence. 

Students of spiritualism, of occultism, of clairvoyance 
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will find this record strangely confused at die first 
glance, but 1* think, by the light of what I hive said 
•above in reference to the occult theory of [incarna¬ 
tion, people who hold that theory* will be exdused for 
tfiinlring that they see their vway through the entangle¬ 
ment pretty clearly. Mdlle. Hahn was born, 'ot course, 
with all thtf characteristics of what* is known in 
spiritualism as nfediumship in the, most extraordinary 
ddgfte, also^with gifts as a clairvoyant of an almost 
•equally* unexampled order. And as a child, the time 
had not*come«at which it would have been possible for 
the occult protectors of the entity thus beginning to 
function in that organism to set o^ foot any of those 
processes of physical training by which such natural 
gifts can be tamed, disciplined, and utilised. > They 
hacf to run wild for a # time; thus we find Mcflle. Hahn 
—looking at her childhood’s history from the psycho¬ 
logical pftint of view—surrounded by all^ or a large 
number of, the‘usual phenomena of mediumsKip, and 
also visibly under the observation ancf occasional 
guardianship of the authorities to who'se service her 
mature faculties were altogether given oven; to the 
absolute repression in ^fter Jife of the casual faculties 
of mediumship. 

Hter friends were half-interested, half-terrified by 
those of her manifestations which they could under¬ 
stand sufficien^iy*'' to • observe. Her aunt says that 
from the age of four years “she was a somnambulist 
and somniloquent. She would hold, in her sleep, long 
conversations with unseen personages, sogie of which 
were amusing, some edifying, some terrifying for those 
wfio gathered awund- the child’s bed. On various 
occasions, while apparently in the ordinary sleep, 
would answer questions, put by persons who took hold 
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of # her hand, about loSt property or other subjects of 
momertary anxiety, as though she were a sibyl en- 
trancecl Sometimes she would be massing from the 
nurseryl and be fqund in some distant room of the 
mansion, or in the garden, playing ^ind talking #wjjth 
companions of her dream-life. For years, in childish 
impulse, she. ^vould shock strangers with whom she 
came in contact, and visitors to* the, house, by looking 
them intently in tliew face and telling them tha t^ th ey 
would die at such and such a time, or shg would 
.prophesy to them some accident or misfortune that 
would befall them. And since her prognostications 
qsually came true, she was thg terror, in this respect, • 
of the domestic cirtde.” 

In 1844, the middle of the period during which she 
was growing up from childhood to girlhood at Sarsg&w, 
her father took her on her flrs» journey abroad. She 
accompanied him to Paris and London, a child of four¬ 
teen, hpt a troublesome charge even ^fien and even for 
him, though in her father’s hands she was docile from 
the point of view of her demeanour in any sther custody. 
One object of the visit to London was to get her some 
good music lessons, for she showed great natural talents 
as a pianist—which indeefl havt lingerec? about her in 
later life, though often in total abeyance'for many ^ears 
together^ She had some lesson^ from Moscheles, and 
even, I understand, played a duet a private concert 
with a then celebrated 'professional pianist. Colonel 
Hahn and his daughter went to stay for a week in Bath 
during this visit to Bngland, but the only striking feature 
-of this excision that 1 can hear of had to do with a 
little difficulty that arose between mademoiselle and feer 
father on the subject of riding. Sfle wanted to go on, 
a "man’s saddle, Cossack fashion, Is she had been used 
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to, in face of all protests to tfll contrary, in Saratyw. 
The Colbnel wjpuld not tolerate this, so there was I scene, 
find a fit of hysterics on the part of the youjtg lady, 
followed by an attack of some more.serious illnefs. He 
is. represented a% having been # well satisfied target her 
home again, and lodge her once more in the .congenial 
wilds of Asia flinor. Her pride in another accomplish¬ 
ment, her knowledge of the English language, received a 
rude^hock during this early visit tg>* London. She had 
.been taught to speak English' by«her first governess, 
Miss Jeffries, but in JBouthern Russia people did not 
make the fine distinctions between different sorts of 
English which more fastidious, linguists are alive to. 
The English governess had been a Yorkshire woman, 
and *as soon as Mdlle. Hahn began to open her lips 
among friends to whom she was introduced iff London, 
she found her remarks productive of much more amuse¬ 
ment that} their substance justified. "The^combi*tf0oa of 
accents she employed—Yorkshire grafted oh Eka>ter|po- 
slaw—must have had a comical effect, nor doubt, but 
Mdlle. Jiahn soon came to the conclusion that she had 
done enough for the entertainment of her friends, and 
would give foijth h^r “hollow o’s and a’s” no more. 
With her natural talent for* speaking foreign tongues, 
however, she set her conversation in another key by the 
time she next visaed England in 1851.. 






CHAPTER II 

MA^RIAOB AND TRAVEL 

Thb marriage by which Mdlle. Hahn acquired the nam& 
.she has since been known by took place, in 1848. She 
was then„ it will be seen, about seventeen, and General 
Blavatsky to whom she wa» united—as far as the 
ceremonies of the Church were concerned—was, at all 
events, a man of advanced age. Madame herself befigved 
that he was nearer seventy than sixty. He wjis himself 
reluctant to acknowledge to more than, about fifty. 
Other matrimonial opportunities of a fai%6rs attractive 
character were, as I now learn from her relatives, open 
to her really at the time, but these would have rendered 
the marriage State, had she entered it with some of her 
younger admirers, a much more serious matter than she 
designed it to be in her cage, hyt r demeanour, therefore, 
with the most desirable of her suitorg was purposely 
intolerable. The actual adventure on which shetaufiched 
herself—for in its precipitation and bnevity it may fairly 
be described by that phrase-t-seems' to have been 
brought about by a combination of circumstances that, 
could only have influenced a girl of Mdlle.Hahn’s wild 
temper and irregular training. Her aunt describes the 
manner in Which the marriqge was arranged as follows}— 

“ She cared not whether she shofild get married or not 
<She had been siihply defied one 4py by her governess to 
find any man who would be her husband, in view of her 

to 
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temper and disposition. The governess, to emphasise 
the taunt, said that even the old man she had found so 
ugly, and had‘laughed at so much, calling him ‘a plume- 
iess raven ’—that even he would decline her for a wife >. 
That was enough : three days after she made him propose, 
and‘then, frightsned at what tshe had done, sought to 
escape from her joking acceptance of his offef. But it 
was too late. t Hence the fatal step. All she knew and 
understood was — when too late — that ‘she had been 
accepting, and was now forced to accept—a master she 
cared»nothing for, nay, that she hafed; that she was tied 
•to him«by the law of the country, hand and foot. A 
‘ great horror ’ crept upon her, as she explained it later ; 
one desire, ardent, unceasing, irresistible, got hold of her 
entire being, led her on, so to say, by the harld, forcing 
her to act instinctively, as she would have done if, in the 
act of saving her life, she had been running away from a 
mogthl danger. There had been a distinct attempt to 
impsess her with the solemnity of marriage, 'wifh her 
future obligations and* her duties to her husband, and 
married life. few hours later, at the altar, she heard 
the priest Saying to her: ‘ Thou shalt honour jind obey thy 
husband,’ and at this hated word ‘ shalt,’ her young‘face— 
for she was hardly seventeen—was seen to fihsh angrily, 
then to Jjecome deadly pale. She was overheard to mutter 
in response, through her set teeth—‘ Surely, I shall not.’ 

“ And surely she has not. Forthwith she detfirmined 
to take the law*and hersfutura life into her own hands, 
and—she left hqr ‘ husband’ for ever, without giving him 
any qppbrtunity to ever even think of her as his wife. 

“Thus Mme. ^lavajsky abandoned her country at 
seventeen, and passed ten long years in strange and out- 
of-the-way places—in Central Asia, India, South America, 

> Africa, and Eastern Europe.” 

At the time the marriage took plare, Mdlle. Hahn was 
staying with her grandmothej and some other relatives 
at Djellallogly, a mountain retreat frequented in the 
summer by the residents of Tiflis. The young lady her¬ 
self had never intended to do more than establish the 
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fact tl^it General Blavatsky would be ready to marry 
her, but with an engagement regularly set on foot, 
Announced in the family, proclaimed to friends, and sft 
forth, with “ congraftilations ” coming in, and the bride¬ 
groom claiming its fulfilment, a restoration of the status 
quo was found by the reckless heroine of the complication 
more easily talked about than ^btained* Her friends 
protested against t^ scandal that would be created if 
the engagement were broken off for no apparent reason. 
Pressed to go on with the wedding, she seems ^o have 
consoled herself with the belief that she would be secur¬ 
ing herself increased liberty of action as a married woman 
than ever she could compass as* a girl. Her father was 
altogether off the scene, far away with his regiment in 
Russia^ and though consulted by letter, was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts of th^ case to take up "any 
decided attitude either way. The ceremony of the mar¬ 
riage, at all events, duly took place on the 7th offluly 1848. 

Of cburse the theories concerning ftie married state 
entertained *by General Blavatsky and his abnormally 
natured young* bride differed toto calo, and carrie into 
violent conflict from the day of the wedding—a day of un¬ 
foreseen revelations, furious indignation, dismay, and be¬ 
lated repentance. Nothing was ever imagined in fiction 
more extravagant than the progress of the brief •'and 
stormy though imperfect partnership. ■» The intelligent 
reader will understand that a born occultist like Mdlle. 

. Hahn could never have plunged into a relationship so 
intolerable, so impossible for her, as that of husband and 
wife if she had understood on the ordinary plane of 
human affaif% what she was» about. The day after the 
wedding she was conducted by the "General to a place 
called Daretchichag, a summer* retreat for Erivan 
residents. She tried already on this journey to make 
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her escape towards the Persian frontier, but the Cossack 
she sought to*win over as her guide in this enterprise 
betrayed her instead to the General, and she was carefully 
guarded. The cavalcade duly reached the residence of the 
governor—the sSene of his peculiar honeymoon. Cer¬ 
tainly the position in which he was placed commands our 
retrospective fympathj^for some reasons; »but it is impos¬ 
sible to go into a discussion of detail^-that might go far-to 
qualify this. ^For three months the newly married couple 
remainlcl together under the same roof, each fighting for 
impossible conaessions, and then at last, in connection with 
, a quarrel more violent even than the rest,-the young lady 
took horse on her own dccount and rgde to Tiflis. 

Family councils followed, and it was settled that the 
unmanageable bride should be sent to join her .father. 
He arranged to mee^ her at Odessa, and * she was 
despatched in the care of an old servant-man and a maid, 
to catch %.t Poti a steamer that would take her to her 
destination. Bui her desperate passion for adventure, 
coupled with apprehensions that her father might en¬ 
deavour to refasten the broken links of her nuptial bond, 
led her to design in her own mind an amendment to this 
programme* "She so *ontri\^d matters on the journey 
through Georgia, to begin with, that she and her escort 
misfed the steamer at Poti. But a small English)sailing 
vessel was lying* in ^titfe harbour. Mme. Blavatsky went 
on board this vessel—the Commodore she believes was 
the name, and, by a liberal outlay of roubles, persuaded 
the skipper to fall in with her plans. The Commodore 
was bound first to Kertch, then tb Taganrpg in the Sea 
of Azof, and ultimately *to Constantinople. Mme. 
Blavatsky*took passage for herself and servants, osten¬ 
sibly to Kertch. On arriving there, she sent the servapts 
ashore to procure apartments- and prepare for her land- 
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ing th^ following moriTing. But in the night, having 
now shaken herself free of.the last •restraints that 
Connected her with her past life, she sailed away in the 
Commodore for Taganrog in the first instance, as the 
vessel had business at th#t port, and afterwards returti- 
“Tfig to the^ Black Sea, for Constantinople. 

The little voyage itself seems to have been full of 
adventures, which, in dealing with a life less crowded with 
adventures all through than Mme. Blavatsky’s, oneavould 
stop to chronicle. The harbour police of 'faganrtig visit¬ 
ing the Commodore on her arrival, had to Jbe so managed 
as not to suspect that an extra person was on board. 
The only available hiding place—‘amongst the coals—was 
found unattractive by the passenger, and was assigned to 
the cabin boy, whose personality she borrowed for tthe 
occasion,'being stowed away in a bunk on pretencfe of 
illness. Later on, when the vessel arrived at Constanti¬ 
nople, further embarrassments had develojJ&d themselves, 
and she had*to fly ashore precipitately'in a caique with 
the connivance of the steward to escape the persecutions 
of the skipped. At Constantinople, however, she had 
the good fortune to fall in with a Russian lady of her 
acquaintance, the Countess K,—., with. whom she 
formed a safe intimacy, and travelled. for a time in 
Egypt, Greece, and other parts of Eastern Europe. • 
Unfortunately, it is impossible for^me»to do more than 
sketch the period of her life that we now approach in the 
meagrest outline. For the full details of her childhood 
given in the foregoing pages, we are indebted to her 
relatives. She herself, though frequently able to tell 
disjointed anecdotes of her*childhood, could never have 
put together so connected a narrative as that’ obtained 
from Mme. Jelihowsky, and there«was no sister at hand 
to keep a record of her subsequent adventures during her 
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wanderings all over the world. *She never kep^ diaries 
during this pe*ipd, and memory at a distance of time is a 
very uncertain guide, but if the present record is uneven it f 
its treatment of various periods, I can only point in excuse 
f(Jr fhis to the olwioys embarrassments of my task. 

In Egypt, while travelling with the Counters K- 

Mme. Blavatsky already began to pick yp some occult 
teaching, though of a* very different and inferior order 
from jthat she acquired later. At^hat time there was 
an old €opt at Cairo, a man very well and widely known ; 
of considerably property and influence, and of a great 
reputation as a magician. The tales of wonder told 
about him by popular report were very thrilling. Mmp. 
Blavatsky seems to have been a pupil who readily 
attracted his interest, and was enthusiastic in imbibing 
hislnstruction. She fell in with him again in later years, 
and spent some time* with him at Boulak, but her 
acquaintance ftith him in the beginning did not last long, 
as she was only at that time in Egypt for about three 
months. With an English lady of rank whom she met 
during this period she also travelled for a time. Her 
relatives at Tiflis hacl lost all traces of her fromthe time 
the deserted servants yt Kertch reported her disappear¬ 
ance, but she herself communicated privately with her 
father, land secured his consent to her vague programme 
of foreign travel. He realised the impossibility of 
inducing her to resume the broken thread of her married 
life; and, indeed, considering all that had passed, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that General Blavatsky 
himself was ready to acquiesce in. the separation. He 
endeavoured, indeed, to obtain a formal divorce on the 
grbund that his marriage had never been more than a 
form, and that his wjfe_ had run away; but Russian law 
at the time was not favourable to divorce, and the 
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attempt failed. Colonel Hahn, however, supplied his 

fugitive daughter with money, and kepfc*her counsel in 
Vegard to her ssrfosequent movements. Ten years elapsed 
before she again Shw her relatives, and her restless 
^eagerness for travel carried her during this period to Ml 
parts of ^the world. She kept no diary, and at this 

distance of tisne can give no very connected story of 

tl^se complicated wanderings. Within about a year of 
their commencement she seems to have been in .Paris, 
where she was intimate with many literary celeBKties of 
the time, and where a famous mesmerist, still living as 
I write, though- an old man now, discovered her wonder¬ 
ful psychic gifts, qjid was very eager to retain her under 
his control as a sensitive. But the chains had not yet 
been forged that could make her prisoner, and #he 
quitted F*aris precipitately to escape this influence. IShe 
went over to London, and passeif some time in company 
with an old Russian lady of her acquaintance, the 

CountAs B-, at Mivart’s Hotel, whom, however, 

she out-stayed in London, remaining there in company 
with the Countess’s demoiselle de compagnie in* a big 
hotel, sbe says, somewhere between the City and the 
Strand, “ but as to names qr nunjber#, yoi* might as well 
ask me to tell you what was the number of the house 
you lived in in your last incarnation.” 

Connected as she was in Russia^shs naturally met a 
good many of her own countrynren abroad with whom 
. she was either already acquainted, or who were glad to 
befriend her. Sometimes, when circumstances were 
favourable, jhe wouM travel with companions thus 
thrown in fter way, at other times altogether alone. 
Her craving for adventure and for*all strange and out¬ 
landish places and people was qftiite unsatiable. Her 
first long flight abroad was prompted by a passionate 
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enthusiasm for the North Amerftan Indians, contracted 
from the perusal of Pen ai more Cooper’s novels. After 
a little minor touring about Europe with the CountesS 

B- in 1850, she welcomed the New Year of 1851 at 

Paris, and in the July of thati year went in pursuit of 
the Red Indians of her imagination to Canada. Fortun¬ 
ately her illusion on the subject of these heroes was 
destined to an early dissipation. At Quebec (she 
believes it was) a party of Indiansf were introduced to 
her. She was delighted to encounter the sons of the 
forest, and even the daughters thereof, their squaws. 
With some of these she settled down for a long gossip 
over the mysterious doings of the medicine men. 
Eventually they disappeared, and with them various 
articles of Madame’s personal property—especially a 
paid of boots that she greatly prized, and d?hich the 
resources of Quebec in those days could not replace. 
The Red dndi^n of actual fact thus ruined the ideal she 
had constructed in her fancy. She gave up hedsearch 
for their wigwams, and developed a new 'programme. 
In ther-first instance, she thought she would try to come 
to close quarters wfth the Mormons, then beginning to 
excite public rttenpon.' but their original city, Nauvoo, 
in Missouri, had just been destroyed by the unruly mob 
of theif less industrious and less prosperous neighbours, 
and the survivors of the massacre in which so many of 
their people fell were then streaming across the desert 
in search of a new home. Mme. Blavatsky thought 
that under these circumstances Mexico looked an inviting 
region in which to risk her life next, and she made her 
way, in the meanwhile, to New Orleans. *■ 

This apparently hasty sketch will give the reader no 
idea of the difficulty with which she has, at this long 
subsequent period, recalled even so much as is here set 
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down. It has only bee»i by help of public events that 
.she can*remember to have heard about at^such and such 
Vlaces that I have been enabled to construct a skeleton^ 
diary of her wanderings, on which here and there her 
recollections enable me ^o put a little .flesh and btood 
New Orleans the principal interest of her visit 
centred in'the Voodoos, a sect of negroes, natives of the 
West Indies, and half-castes, addicted to a form of magic 
prSbtices that no higi^y-trained occult student would have 
anything to do with, but which nevertheless presented 
attractions to Mme. Blavatsky, not yet far advanced 
enough in the knowledge held in reserve for her to 
distinguish" “ black ” from “ whije ” varieties of mystic 
* exercise. The Voddoos’ pretensions were of course dis¬ 
credited by the educated white population of New 
Orleans, hut they were none the less shunned and feased. 
Mme. Blavatsky might have beer^drawn dangerously far 
into association with them, fascinated as h*r invagination 
was liable tc» become by occult mysteries of any kind; 
but the straage guardianship that had so often asserted 
itself to her advantage during her childhood—whifh had 
by this time assumed a more definite shape, for she had 
now met* as a living man the long familiar figure of her 
visions—again come to her fescue, ishe was'warned in a 
vision of the risk she was running with the Vood»os,^and 
at once moved off to fresh fields and pastures new. 

She went through Texas to Mijxlto, and contrived to 
see a good deal of that insecure country, protected in 
these hazardous travels by her own reckless daring, and 
by various people who from time to time interested 
themselves jji her welfare. She speaks with special 
gratitude of ait old Canadian, a tjian knov^n- as P6re 
Jacques, whom she met in Texas, where at the time she 
was quite without any companionship. He saw her 
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safely through some perils to which she was then exposed, 
and thus by hgok or by crook Madame always managed 
t to scramble along unscathed; though it seems miraculous 
in the retrospect that she should have been able—young 
woman at that .time as she \\'gs—to lead the wild life 
on which she was embarked without actually incurririg- 
disasters. There was no reliance in her case, ; as in that 
of Moore’s heroine, on r “ Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride.” 
She passed through rough comm~inities of all kinds, 
savage fo as well as civilised, and seems to have been 
guarded from harm, as assuredly she was guarded, by the 
sheer force of her own fearlessness, and her fierce scorn 
for all considerations however remotely associated with 
the “ magnetism of sex.” 

During her American travels, which for this period 
lasted about a year, she was lucky enough to receive a 
considerable legacy bequeathed her by one of her god¬ 
mothers. „ Thiu put her splendidly in funds for a time, 
though it is much to be regretted on her account that 
the money was not served out to her in moderate instal- 
ments^for the temperament, which the facts of her life 
so far even will have revealed, may easily be recognised 
as one not likely to go with habits of prudent expenditure. 
Madame, in the course of her adventures, has often 
sho\jm that she can meet poverty with indifference, and 
battle with it in jiny w^y that may be necessary, but with 
her pockets full of incyiey, her impulse has always been 
to throw it away with both hands. She is wholly unable 
to explain how she ran through her 80,000 roubles, except 
that amongst other random purchases she bought land 
in America, the very situation of which she has long since 
totally forgptten, besides having, as a matter of course, lost 
* all the papers that ha^ any reference to the transaction. 

She resolved during her Mexican wanderings that she 
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would, go to India, fully %live already to the necessity of 
peeking beyond the northern frontiers of thSt country for 
trie further acquaintanceship of those great teachers of the ' 
hJ^hest mystic scienct, with whom the guardian of Jier 
visions was associated in h«r mind. She wrote, therefore, 
to a certaii^ Englishman, whom she had met in Germany 
two years befora, and whom she kn^w to be on the same 
qu^st as herself, to jo^i her in the West Indies, in order 
thatthey might go to the East together. H,e duly Ame, 
but the party was further augmented by the addition of 
a Hindu whom Mme. Blavatsky met at Copau, in 
Mexico, ancj whom she soon ascertained to be what is 
galled a “ chela,” of pupil of the’ Masters, or adepts of 
oriental occult science. The three pilgrims of mysticism 
went out via the Cape to Ceylon, and thence in a sailing 
ship to Bo*mbay, where, as I makj out the dates, they 
must have arrived at quite the end of 1852. 

A dispersion of the little party soon followed, each 
being befit on somewhat different ends. Madame would 
not accept the*guidance of the Chela, and was bent on an 
attempt of her own to get into Tibet through hfepal. 
For the time her attempt failed, chiefly, she believes, as far 
as external and visible difficukies wtoonccftied, through 
the opposition of the British resident then in J^Jepal. 
Mme. Blavatsky went down to Southern India, and tlfen 
on to Java and Singapore, returning tfcen?e to England. 

1853, however, was an unfortunafe year for a Russian 
to visit this country. The preparations for the Crimean 
War were distressing to Mme. Blavatsky’s patriotism, 
and she passqfi over at the end of the year again to 
America, going this time to New York, and thence ouj 
West, first to Chicago, then an infant city con!pared to 
the Chicago of the present day, artt afterwards to the 
Far West, and across the Rocky Moutains with emigrants’ 

4 
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caravans, till ultimately she brought up for a time in pan 
PranciSco. fc^er stay in America was prolonged on this 
occasion altogether to something like two years, and she 
then made her way a second time to India vid Japan aiid 
the* Straits, reashing Calcutta,jn the course of 1855. 

In reference to her prolonged wanderings her aunt' 
writes:— 

“ For the first eight years she ga* r e her mother’s f^-lly 
no sign of life for fear of being traced by her legitimate 
‘ lord &nd master.’ Her father alone knew of her where¬ 
abouts. Knowing, however, that he would never prevail 
upon her to return home, he acquiesced in her absence, 
and supplied her with money whenever she came to 
places where it could safely reach her.” 

^Curing her travels in India in 1856 she was overtaken 
at*Lahore by a German gentleman known to her father, 
who,—in association ■fodth two friends, having laid out a 
journey in thfe East on his own account, with a mystic 
purpose in view, in reference to which fate'did not grant 
him the success that attended Mme. Blavatsky’s efforts 
—had been asked by Colonel Hahn to try if he could 
find his errant daughter. The four compatriots travelled 
together for j time, apd went through Kashmir to Leli in 
Ladakh in company with a Tartar Shaman, who was 
ins&rufhental in helping them to witness some psycho¬ 
logical wonderstwrought at a Buddhist monastery. Her 
companions, Mme*. Blavatsky explains, had all formed 
what, referring to the incident in Isis Unveiled, she 
calls “ the unwise plan of penetrating into Tibet under 
various disguises—none of them*speaking the language, 

although one of them, a f$r K-, had picked up some 

Kasan Tartar, an& thought he did.” The passage in 
Isis is rather too ^ong for quotation here. It begins 
on page 599, vol. ii., of that book, and describes the 
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apjmatjpn of an infant •by the psychic principles of the 
%old Lama, the superior of the .monastery* The* passage 
as given in Isis is taken from a narrative written by* 

Mr K-, and put by him in Mme. Blavatsky’s hands, 

and corresponds in outline to similae marvels related by 
tfte Abbd Hue in the first edition of his Recollections of 
Travel itTa'tfary, Tibet, and China. *In the later 
qjitions of that book the testimony the author gives to 
tht^ronders he witnessed in Tibet is all cut down and 
mutilated. His story was found to be too striding in 
recognition of “ miracles ” that were npt, under the 
direction of the.church, to be tolerated by the authorities 
iR its earlier form ; but the first edition of the book can 
still be seen at the British Museum, where I have 
verified the accuracy of the quotation given in Isis. • 

In reference to the journey in the course of which ^he 
Russian travellers witnessed the transaction at the 
Buddhist monastery, Mme. Blavatsky writes:—• 

“Two of tljem, the brothers N-, were very politely 

brought back to the frontier before they had walked 
sixteen miles into the weird land of Eastern Bo3, and 
Mr K ——, an ex-Lutheran minister, could not even 
attempt to leave his miserable vil^ige^ neai^Leli, as from 
the first days he found himself prostrated with fever, and 
had to return to Lahore via Kashmir.’’ 

The Tartar Shaman, referred to above?rendered Mme. 
Blavatsky more substantial assistance in her efforts to 
penetrate into Tibet than he was able to afford to her 
companions. Investing her with an appropriate disguise, 
he conducted her successfully across the frontier, and 
far on into tie generally inaccessible country. It was 
to this journey that she vaguely refers in & striking 
passage occurring in the last chaffcer of Isis Unveiled. 
As’the narrative, though given in Isis without any of 
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the surrounding circumstances, fits here into itc proper 
place in these'records, I quote it at full length. Refer^/ 
‘ence has just been made to certain talismans which each 
Shuman carries under his left arm,* attached to a string. 
Mme. Blavatsky'goes on :— 

“ ‘ Of what, use is it to you, and what are itp virtues ? ’ 
was the question we often offered to our^uide. To this 
he never answered directly, but evaded all explanatip.x, 
promising that as soon as an oppoi'cunity was offered 1 and 
we were alone, he would ask the stone to answer for him¬ 
self. With this very indefinite hope we were left to the 
resources of o\ir own imagination. 

“ But the day on which the stone ‘ spoke’ .came, very 
soon. It was during the most critical hours of our life ; 
at a time when the vagabond nature of a traveller had 
CEyfied the writer to far-off lands where neither civilisa¬ 
tion is known nor security can be guaranteed for one 
hour. One afternoonf-as every man and woman had left 
the yourta (Tartar tent) that had been our house for over 
two morfths, to witness the ceremony of the Lamaic 
exorcism of Tshoutgour, 1 accused of breaking and spirit¬ 
ing away every bit of the poor furniture and 1 earthenware 
of a family living about two miles distant, the Shaman, 
who had become our only protector in those dreary 
deserts, was reminded of his promise. He sighed and 
hesitated, but after a short sdence, left his place on the 
sheepskin, and going outside, placed a dried-up goat’s 
heqd v^ith its prominent horns over a wooden peg, and 
then dropping down the felt curtain of the tent, remarked 
that now no living person would venture in, for the goat’s 
head was a sign that he was ‘ at work.’ 

“ After that, placing his hand in his bosom, he drew out 
the little stone, about the size of a walnut, and, carefully 
unwrapping it, proceeded, as it appeared, to swallow it. 
In a few moments his limbs stiffened, his body became 
i;igid, and he fell, cold and motionless as a corpse. But 
for a slight twitchihg of his lips at every question asked, 
the scene would haf7e been embarrassing, nay dreadful. 

1 An elemental demon, in which every native of Asia believes. 
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The Iguft was setting, afcd were it not that the dying 
Members flickered at the centre q! the tent.^aampkAe dark¬ 
ness would have been added to the oppressive silence 
v^ich reigned. We # have lived in the prairies of the 
West, and in the boundless steppes of Southern Russia; 
but nothing can be compared with the sTlence at sunset 
on the sandy deserts of Mongolia; not even the barren 
solitudes o> the^deserts of Africa, though tlfe former are 
partially inhabited, and the iattef utterly void of life. 
■^%«^here was the v^ iter, alone with what looked no 
better than a corpse lying on the ground. • Fortunately 
this state did not last long. 

“ ‘ Mahaudu ! ’ uttered a voice which seamed to come 
from the bowels, of the earth, on which the Shaman was 
prostrated.' ‘ Peace be with ypu. What would you 
“have me do for you s' ’ 

“ Startling as the fact seemed, we were cpiite prepared 
for it, for we had seen other Shamans pass through 
similar ’ pdV-formances. ‘Whoever you are,’ we p&- 

nounced mentally, ‘go to K-, 3md try to bring that 

person’s thought here. See what that other ptyty does, 
and tell --'that we are doing and how situated.’ 

“ ‘ I am the^re,’ announced the same voice. ‘ The old 
lady (kokona)*is sitting in the garden. . . . She is putting 
on her spectacles and reading a letter.’ • 

“‘The contents of it, anil hasten,’ was the hurried 
order, wfiile preparing notebook and pencil. The 
contents were given slowly*, as it, wTiile 3ictating, the 
invisible presence desired to put down thc.words 
phonetically, for we recognised the Vallaehian language, 
of which we knew nothing beyond the ability to recognise 
it. In such a way a whole page was filled. " 

“‘Look west . . . toward the third pole of the yourla,’ 
pronounced the Tartar in his natural voice, though it 
sounded hollow, and as if coming from afar. 4 Her 
thought is hcr^.' • 

“ Then with a convulsive jerk the upper portion of the 
Shaman’s body seemed raised, and bis head foil heavilg 
on the writer’s feet, which he clutched with both his 
hands. The position was becoming less and less 
attractive, but curiosity proved a good, ally to courage. 
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In the \vest corner was standing, life-like, but flickering 
unsteady, and^mist-like, the form of a dear old friend, a/ 
•Roumanian lady of Vallachia, a mystic by disposition, but 
a thorough disbeliever in this kind cf occult phenomena'. 

“* Her thought is here, but hey body is lying unconscious. 
We could not bring "her here otherwise,’ said the voice. 

“We addressed and supplicated the apparition to 
answer, but all in vain. e The features moved and the form 
gesticulated as if in fear and agony, but no sound bnjtic 
forth .from the shadowy lips; only we imagined-^per- 
chancaiit wa^a fancy—hearing, as if from a long distance, 
the Roumanian words, ‘Non sepote’ (‘It cannot be done’). 

“ For over tsvo hours the most substantial, unequivocal 
proofs that the Shaman’s astral soul was travelling at 
the bidding of our unspoken wish were given us. Ten 
months later, we received a letter from a Vallachian 
friefid in response to ours, in which we had enclosed the 
page from the note-book, inquiring of her whai she had 
been doing on that daji, and describing the scene in full. 
She was sitting, she wrote, in the garden on that morning, 1 
prosaically occupied in boiling some conserves; the letter 
sent to her was word for word the copy 6f the-’ one re¬ 
ceived by her from her brother ; all at once, in consequence 
of the heat she thought, she fainted, ajid remembered 
distinctly dreaming <ihe saw the writer in a desert place, 
which she accurately described, and sitting ?under a 
• gipsy’s tent,[• as she texpres^ed it. ‘Henceforth,’ she 
added, ‘ I can doubt no longer.’ 

“ But our experiment was proved better still. We 
hacf directed the Shaman’s Inner Eye to the same friend 
heretofore men'tiorwid in this chapter, the Kutchi of 
Lhassa, who travels constantly to British India and back. 
We know that he was apprised of our critical situation, 
in the desert; for a few hours later came help, and we 
were rescued by a party of twenty-five horsemen, who 
had been directed by their chief' to find us at the place 
where we were, which no living man endowed with 
common powers could have known. The chief of this 
(< 

1 The hour in Bucharest corresponded perfectly with that* of 
the country in which the scene had taken place. 
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esfioi't was a Shaberofl, an ‘adept’ whom we had 

1 never seen before, nor did w^ after thaj, for Me never 
left his soumay (lamasary), and we could have no access^ 
t® it. . . . But he w^.s a personal friend of the Kutchi.” 

4 This incident put art end for .the? time to ivfme. 
Blavatsky’s wanderings in Tibet. She was conducted 
back to trfe frontier by roads and passes'of which she 
Iwk^io previous knowledge, and after further travels in 
India, was directed l*y her occult guardian to lea*re the 
country, shortly before the troubles which began iti 1857. 

She went in a Dutch vessel from Madras to Java, and 
thence returned to Europe in 1858. 

, 'Meanwhile the £pte to which‘she has been so freely 
exposed all through her later life was already asserting 
itself to her disadvantage, and without, up to this ti«ie, 
having challenged the world’s antagonism, by associaflng 
her name with tales of wonder, she, nevertheless, already 
found herself—or rather, in her absence, her friends 
found Her—tTie mark for slanders, no less extravagant, 
in a different way, than some that have been aimed at 
her quite recently by people claiming to take an interest 
in psychic phenomena, but unable to tolerate those 
reported to have been brought »ab«ut by .her agency. 
Her aunt writes: “ Faint rumours reached her friends 
of her having been met in Japan, China, Constantinople, 
and the far East. She passed through Europe several 
times, but never lived in it. Ker friends, therefore, 
were as much surprised as pained to read, years after¬ 
wards, fragments from her supposed biography, which 
spoke of her. as a person well known in the high life, as 
well as the ’low, of Vienna,‘Berlin, Warsaw, and Paris, 
and mixed her name with events and ancettotes whefse 
Sfene was laid in these cities, at ^various epochs, when 
her friends had every possible proof of her being far 
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away from Europe. These anfcdotes referred tq her 
indifferently ujider the several Christian names of Julie, 1 
^Nathalie, etc., which were those really of other persons 
of the same surname; and attributed to her various 
extravagant adventures. Thu$ the Neue Fi tie Presse 
spoke of Madame Heloise (?) Blavatsky, a non-existing 
personage, who had joined the Blaclj. Hfissars— les 
Huzzards de la Mort— during the Hungarian revolution 
her sex being found out only in 18*19.” Similar stones, 
equally groundless, were circulated at a later date. 

Anticipating this, her aunt goes on :— 

• 

“ Another journal of Paris narrated the story of Mme. 
Blavatsky, ‘ a Pole from the Caucasus ’ (?), a supposed 
relative of Baron Hahn of Lemberg, who, after taking 
an t dktive part in the Polish Revolution of 1863 ^during 
the* whole of which time Mme. H. P. Blavdtsky was 
quietly living with her relatives at Tiflis), was compelled, 
from lack of .means, to serve as a female waiter in a 
* restaurath du Faubourg St Antoine.' ” 

These, and many other infamous stories Circulated by 
idle gqssips, were laid at the door of Mme. Blavatsky, 
the heroine of our narrative. 

On her return from {jidia in 1858, Mme. Blavatsky did 
not go straight to Russia, but, after spending some months 
in FranLe and Germany, rejoined her own people at last 
in the midst of $ family wedding-party at PskofF, in the 
north-west of Russia' about 180 miles from St Petersburg. 

Concerning the next few years of Mme. Blavatsky’s. 
life, we are furnished with ample details by means of a 
narrative written at the time by her sister, Mme. V. P. 
de Jelihowsky, and published in 1881 in. a Russian 
periodicak-ythe Rebus —as a series of papers, headed, 
“The Truth about H. P. Blavatsky.” To this source of 
information we may now turn. 



CHAPTER .III 
AT H<?ME IN RUSSIA, 1858 

In the course of certain Personal and Family Remi¬ 
niscences, put together by Mme. de Jelihowsky, she 
explains the attitude of mind in which she was brought 
up, interesting both as bearing on the narrative she 
has to relate and also as connected with the fiftyily 
history oi» the subject of this memoir. She writes• 

“ I was born and bred in a strictly orthodox, sincerely 
religious, yet far from being mystically-inciinad, family. 
But if'the spirit of mysticism had failed to influence 
its members, it was not in consequence of any pre¬ 
determined policy of an a priori denial of everything 
unknown, or of a tendency to sneer at the incompre¬ 
hensible* only because it is far beyond one's capacities 
and nature to take it in;,but a# ‘highly#educated and 
polished people ’ can hardly be expected to confess their 
mental and intellectual failings, hence the Sbnscious 
efforts of playing at incredulity and csprits forts. Notning 
of the sort was to be found in bt»r family. Nor was 
there any great superstition or bfgotry amongst them— 
• two feelings the best calculated to generate and develop 
faith in the supernatural. But when, at the age of 
sixteen, I had to part;with my mother’s family, in which 
I had beenjbrought up since her death, and went to 
live with my father, I mef in him a man of quit^ a 
different nature. He was an extifme scepfic, a deist, 
if anything, and one of a most practical turn of mind; 
a highly intellectual and even a scientific man, one who 
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knew and had seen a great tfeal in life, but? whcfte 
eruditiorf ando t learning (jad been developed in full 0 
accordance with his own personal views, and not at all 
in any spirit of humility before the truths of Christianity! 
or Wind belief in man’s immortality and li ^2 beyond 
the grave.” ' • 1 

In 1858, wfien Mme. Blavatsky returned i!o Russia, 
her sister, the writer of the reminiscences from whjpk 
I have just quoted, bore the name of Yahontoff—that 
of her ^Irst husband, who had died shortly before that 
date. She wap staying at Pskoff with General N. A. 

, Yahontoff —Marechal de Noblesse of that place—her 
late husband’s father. ‘A wedding-purty, that of her > 
sister-in-law, was in progress, and Colonel Hahn was 
amsngst the guests. On Christmas night, Mme. de 
Jelftiowsky writes, “ TJiey were all sitting at supper, 
carriages loaded with guests were arriving one after 
the othed, and the hall bell kept ringing without 
interruption. At the moment when the bridegroom’s 
best men arose, with glasses of champagne in their 
hands,‘ to proclaim their good wishes for the happy 
couple—a solemn moment in Russia—the bell was again 
rung impatiently. Mrf.e. Yabontoff, Mme. Blavatsky’s 
sister, njpved by an irrepressible impulse, and not¬ 
withstanding that the hall was full of servants, jumped 
up from her place a(^ the table, and, to the amazement 
of all, rushed herself fo open the door. She felt con¬ 
vinced, she said afterwards, though why she could not 
tell, that it was her long lost sister! ” 

For some time this memoir will closely follow Mme. 
de Jelihowsky’s narrative, now translated into English 
( for the fir&t time, but it will be unnecessary to load 
every page with quotation marks. Where the flrsf 
person is used, it will be understood that Mme. de 
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JelihowSky is speaking although she also frequently 
refers to herself in the third* person, a»«the Narrative 
was originally published in Russia anonymously. Whei* 
f, the prasent editor, have occasion to intervene with 
comments, such passage#will be enolos£d in brackets. 

Spiritism (or spiritualism) was then just looming on 
the horizoVi of CJurope. During hpr travels, the psycho- 
*fcgj^al peculiarities of Mme. Blavatsky's childhood and 
girlhood had developed, and she returned already 
possessed of occult powers, which were in thofe days 
attributed to mediumship. 

These powers asserted themselves in strange incessant 
knocks and raps, and sounds, which many hearers 
mistook for the esprits frappeurs ; in the moving of 
furniture^ without contact, in the increase ancf*the 
decrease of the weight of variouj objects, in her faculty 
of seeing herself (and occasionally of transferring that 
faculty to qthers) things invisible to ordirtory sight, 
and living but absent persons who had resided years 
ago in the places where she happened to be, as well 
as spectral images of personages dead at Various 
epochs.* 

Well acquainted with a*numbfr «f fac*s. of the most 
striking character which have happened at thgt period 
of her life (which, however, has not lasted very 4ong, 
as she succeeded very soon in • cynqffering and even 
obtaining mastery over the influence of forces that 
* surrounded her), I will describe only those phenomena 
of which 1 was an eye-witness. 

For this • I must* return to the night of Mme. 
Blavatsky’s*arrival. 

From that time all those whff were lifing in file 
£ouse remarked that strange thftigs were taking place 
in it. Raps and whisperings. sounria mysterious and 
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unexplained, were now being constantly heard wherever 
the newly arrjyed inmat^ went. Not only did they 
pccur in her presence and near her, but knocks were 
heard, and movements of the furniture perceived nearly 
in eVery room in the house, con the walls, ^he floor, 
the windows, the sofa, cushions, mirrors, and clocks; 
on every piece of furniture, in short, abgut the rooms. 
However much Mme.‘Blavatsky tried to conceal thesp-’ 
facts, J^ughing at them and trying* to turn these tlftani- 
festations info fun, it was useless for her to deny 
the fact or the occult significance of these sounds. At 
last, to the incessant questions of her sister, she 
* confessed that those manifestations had never ceased 
to follow her everywhere as in the early days of her 
infa^ffcy and youth. That such raps could be increased 
or diminished, and at times even made to cease 
altogether, by the me're force of her will, she also 
acknowledged, ‘proving her assertion generally on the 
spot. Of course the good people of Pskoff, line the 
rest of the world, knew what was then occurring, and 
had heard of spiritualism and its manifestations. There 
had been mediums in Petersburg, but they Ijad not 
penetrated asj^ir as f Ps&off, and its guileless inhabitants 
had never heard the rappings of the so-called spirit. 

[Ay wHo have become acquainted with Mme. Blavatsky 
in the present phase of 0 her development will be aware of 
the eagerness with whieh she repudiates the least trace 
of mediumship as entering into the phenomena with 
which she had been associated in recent years. In 1858 
she appears to have been in a transition state, already 
invested with occult will-pqwer, which pui her in a 
position to. repress the manifestations of mediumship 
in emergencies, but s*ill liable to their spontaneous 
occurrence when they were not thus under repression. 
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Esprjesaiy asked the question, she would always deny 
that she was a medium—whiclj, indeed, sljg would appear 
no longer to have been, in the strict sense of the term, 
-*-for she does not seem to have been controlled by the 
agencies rlcognised in spiritualism, ^ven«when sometfmes 
acquiescing in casual manifestations on their part. Mme. 
de Jelihovs^ky,questioned on this subject recently, says: 
4Ll remember that when addressed as a medium, she 
(Mrrlfc. Blavatsky) us&i to laugh and assure us s|je was 
no medium, but only a mediator between* mortals and 
beings we knew nothing about. But I could never under¬ 
stand the difference.” 

, • This may be the^ best opportunity for bringing to the 
reader’s notice some passages from Mme. Jelihowsky’s 
Personal and Family Reminiscences which bear on*^he 
point, an*important one as regards all psychic students 
of Mme. Blavatsky’s phenomena ifnd characteristics. 

Her sister says :— 

“ Although everyone had supposed that the mani¬ 
festations occurring in H. P. B.’s presence were 
the results of a mediumistic power pertaining to her, she 
herself tiad always obstinately denied it. My sister 
H. P. Blavatsky had passed most»ofder time, during her 
many years’ absence from Russia, travelling in India, 
where, as we are now informed, spiritual th^bries are 
held in great scorn, and the so-called (by us) mediumistic 
phenomena are said to be caused fiy»quite another agency 
than that of spirits; mcdiumship proceeding, they say, 

•from a source, to draw from which, my sister thinks it 
degrading to her human dignity; in consequence of 
which ideas she refuses to acknowledge such a force in 
herself. Fr/m letters received by me from my sister, I 
found she had been dissatisfied with much that I had 
said of her in my ‘Truth about H. # P. Blavatsky.' £>he 
atill maintains, now as then, tftat in those days (of 
i860) she was influenced as well as she is now by quite 
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another kind of power—namely ^that of the Indian sagps, 
the Raj-Yogis —and that even tne shadows (figures') she 
sees all* her *Kfe are no* phantoms, no ghosts of the 
•deceased, but only the manifestations of her powerful 
friends in their astral envelopes. ‘ However it may bfe, 
and*whatever the power that (produced her phenomena 
only, during the whole time that she lived with us at tile 
YahontofFs, sjuch phenomena happened constantly before 
the eyes of all, believers and unbelievers (relatives and 
outsiders)—and they plunged everyone equally into" 
amazement.” ’ ** 

As this memoir is a narrative and not an occult 
treatise, 1 retrain from any minute analysis of the 
psychological problem ^involved, and would 'only point 
out that the condition of things Mme. de Jelihowsky 
refers to chimes in with the rough explanation I gave 
in £he first chapter as to the occult theory-of Mme. 
Blavatsky’s development, which would recognise her 
natural born, (physical attributes as only coming under 
control when the higher faculties of her real self, enter¬ 
ing into union with the bodily organism as this reached 
maturity, put her in a position to be taught how to 
eradicate the weed^growth of her abnormally fertile 
psychic faculties.] 

With the arrival of Mme. Blavatsky at Pskoff, the 
news about the extraordinary phenomena produced by 
her spread abroad like lightning, turning the whole town 
topsy-turvy. ‘ . 

The fact is, that the sounds were not simple raps, but 
something more, as they showed extraordinary intelli¬ 
gence, disclosing the past as well as the future to those who 
held converse through them with those Mme. Blavatsky 
called her t kikiniorey (or spooks). More than that, for 
they showed the gift q{ disclosing unexpressed thoughts, 
i.e. penetrating freely into the most secret recesses ot 
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the human mind, atAl divulging' past deeds and present 
intentions. 

The relatives of Mme. Blatfatsky’s sisfer were leading 
y very fashionable — life, and received a good deal of 
companylin those day^. Her presence attracted a 
cumber of visitors, no one of whom ever left her un¬ 
satisfied, for the raps which she evoked ^ave answers, 
composed’of l(5ng discourses in several languages, some 
of which were unknown to the medium, as she was called. 
The poor “ medium ” became subjected to every Jind of 
test, to which she submitted very gracefully, no matter 
how absurd the demand, as a proof thtit she did not 
bring about the phenomena by juggling. It was her usual 
Habit to sit very quietly and quite unconcerned on the 
sofa, or in an arm-chair, engaged in some embroidery* and 
apparently without taking the slightest interest or active 
part in the hubbub which she psoduced around herself. 
And the hubbub was great indeed. On* of the guests 
would i>e reciting the alphabet, another putting down 
the answers,received, while the mission of the rest was 
to offer mental questions, which were always and 
promptly answered. It so happened, however, that the 
unknowfi and invisible things aj: work favoured some 
people more than others,* while th£re were those who 
could obtain no answers whatever. In the latter case, 
instead of replying to queries asked aloud, the raps would 
answer the unexpressed mental £ht>uglit of some other 
person, first calling him by name. During that time, 
conversations and discussions in a loud tone were carried 
on around her. Mistrust and irony were often shown, 
and occasionally even a doubt expressed, in a very in¬ 
delicate way, as to the goo*d faith of Mme. Blavatslsy. 
But she bore it all very coolly ayd patiently, a strange 
•nd puzzling smile or an ironical shrugging of the 
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shoulders being her only answ^* to questions *>f very 
doubtful «logic pffered to her over and over again. 

“ But how do you do it, and what is it that raps ? ” 
people kept on asking. Or again, “ But how ffirt you s« 
welPguess people’s thought ? How could you .*tnow that 
I had thought of this or that ? ” 

At first H.* P. B. sought very zealously tp prove to 
people that she did flot produce the phenomena, but 
very soon she changed her tactics. ' She declared h .rself 
tired ofc such discussions, and silence and a contemptuous 
smile became for some time her only answer. Again 
she would change as rapidly; and in moments of good- 
humour, when people .would be foolishly and openly 
expressing the most insulting doubts of her honesty, 
instead of resenting them she used to laugh aloud in 
their faces. Indeed, the most absurd hypotheses were 
offered by the sceptics/ For instance, it was suggested 
that she njight*produce her loud raps by the means of a 
machine in her pocket, or that she rapped w'lth he? nails; 
the most ingenious theory being that “ when her hands 
were wsibly occupied with some work, she did it with 
her toes.” 

To put an _gnd to a'l this, she allowed herself to be 
subjected to the most stupid demands; she was searched, 
her ljandfs and feet were tied with string, she permitted 
herself to be placed <^n a soft sofa, to have her shoes 
taken off and her hands and feet held fast against a soft 
pillow, so that they should be seen by all, and then she 
was asked that the knocks and rappings should be pro¬ 
duced at the further end of the room. Declaring that 
she would try, but would promise nothing, her orders 
w«re, nevertheless, immediately accomplished, especially 
when the people werei seriously interested. These raps 
were produced at her command on the ceiling, on the 
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^window tills, on every tit of furniture in the adjoining 
room, and in places quite distaijt from her* 

At times she would wickedly revenge herself by 
prtictical j<|kes on thofe who so doubted her. Thus, for 
example, tlW raps which c&me one d^y iiTside the glasses 

of the young Professor M-, while she was sitting at 

the other s^de <jf the room, were so strong that they 
•fairly knocked the spectacles off his nose, and made him 
becorffc pale with fright. At another time, a lady, an 
esprit fort , very vain and coquettish, to her ittmical 
question of what was the best conductor fqr the produc¬ 
tion of such raps, and whether they could be done 
^everywhere, received a strange ami very puzzling answer. 
The word, “ Gold,” was rapped out, and then came the 
words, “ We will prove it to you immediately.” 

The lady kept smiling with her mouth slightly open&l. 
Hardly had the answer come, than she became very pale, 
jumped from her chair, and covered her n*outh«with her 
hand. Her face was convulsed with fear and astonish¬ 
ment. Why ? Because she had felt raps in her mouth, 
as she confessed later on. Those present looked afreach 
other significantly. Previous even to her own confession 
all had understood that the tidy ha I fejt a violent commo¬ 
tion and raps in the gold of her artificial teeth! And 
when she rose from her place and left the room with 
precipitation, there was a homeric* |^ugl* among us at 
her expense. 



CHAPTER IV 
\ 

MME. DE JELIHOWSKY’S NARRATIVE 

It is impossible to give in detail even a portion of what 
was produced in the way of such phenomena during the 
stay of Mme. Blavatsky amongst us it. the town of Pskoff; 

But they may be mentioned under general classifica¬ 
tion as follows 

1. Direct and petffectly clear written and verbal 
answers to mental questions—or “thought-reading.” 

2. Prescriptions for different diseases,,.in Latin, and 
subsequent cures. 

3. Private secrets, unknown to all but the interested 

t* 

party, divulged, especially in the case of those persons 
who mentioned insulting doubts. 

4. Change*of weight in furniture and of persons at will. 

5. Letters from unknown correspondents, and im¬ 
mediate answers written to queries made, and found in 
the most out-of-the-$ay mysterious places. 1 

6. Appearance and apport of objects unclaimed by any 
one present. 

1 Thus a governess, named Leontinw, who wapted to know the 
fate of a certain young man phe had hoped tq be married to, 
learnt wh^t had become of him; his name, that she had purposely 
withheld, being given ir^full—from a letter written in an unknown 
handwriting she found in one of her locked boxes, placed injide 
a trunk equally locked. 
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7. Sounds as of mus|pal notes in the air wherever 
Mme. Blavatsky desired they sjiould resotaad. 

Alj^these surprising and inexplicable manifestations of 
an intelligent, and aft times, 1 should almost say k an 
omniscient|force, produce® a sensatipn hi Pskoff, where 
there yet remain many who remember it well. Truth 
compels uS|to remark that the answers were not always 
in perfect accord with the facts, but seemed purposely dis- 
tortecfcas though for tlfe purpose of making fun, especially 
of those querists who expected infallible prophecieS. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains of the manifestation of 
an intelligent force, capable of perceiving the thoughts 
# and feelings of any person ; as also of expressing them by 
rappings and motions in inanimate objects. The follow¬ 
ing two occurrences took place in the presence of many 
eye-witnesses during the stay of Mme. Blavatsky with 8s. 

As usual, those nearest and dearest to her were, at 
the same time, the most sceptical as to heroccuk powers. 
Her brother Leonide and her father stood out longer 
than all agairfst evidence, until at last the doubts of the 
former were greatly shaken by the following fact. 

The drgwing-room of the Yahontoits was full of visitors. 
Some were occupied with giusic, ethers with cards, but 
most of us, as usual, with phenomena. Leonide de Hahn 
did not concern himself with anything in particular,*but 
was leisurely walking about, watphing everybody and 
everything. He was a strong, muscular youth, saturated 
with the Latin and German wisdom of the University, 
and believed, so far, in no one and nothing. He stopped 
behind the back of his sister’s chair, and was listening to 
her narrative# of how some persons, who called them¬ 
selves mediums, made light objects become so heavy that 
it was impossible to lift them; an® others which were 
naturally heavy became again remarkably light. 
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“ And you mean to say that yf>u can do it ? ” ironjcally 
asked the youeg man of hjs sister. 

“ Mediums can, and I have done it occasionally; though 
I cannot always answer for its sticcess,” coolly replied 
Mme. Blavatsky. t c / 

“ But would you try ? ” asked somebody in the room ; 
and immediately all joined in requesting ,her to do so. 

“ I will try,” she said, “ but I beg of you to remember 
that I-promise nothing. 1 will sirrfply fix this chesC-table 
and tfy.. . Ae who wants to make the experiment, let him 
lift it now, an^i then try again after I shall have fixed it." 

“ After you shall have fixed it ? ” said a voice, “ and 
what then ? Do you mean to say that you will not touch 
the table at all ? ” 

it Why should I touch it ? ” answered Mme. Blavatsky, 
with a quiet smile. 

Upon hearing the extraordinary assertion, one of the 
young nren went determinedly to the small chess-table, 
and lifted it up as though it were a feather! 

“All right,” she said. “Now kindly leave it alone, 
and sland back! ” 

The order was at once obeyed, and a great sifence fell 
upon the concpany, All, holding their breath, anxiously 
watchec^for what Mme. Blavatsky would do next. She 
apparently, however, did nothing at all. She merely 
fixed her larga*blue t eyes upon the chess-table, and kept 
looking at it with an intense gaze. Then, without remov¬ 
ing her gaze, she silently, with a motion of her hand, 
invited the same young man to remove it. He 
approached, and grasped the table by itsjeg with great 
assurance. The table could not be moved! < 

* He tHesi seized it with both his hands. The table 
stood as though screwed to the floor. 

Then the young man, crouching down, took hold 
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it with 'both hands, exf rting all his strength to lift, it 
by the additional means of bis broad *houlders. He 
grew red with the effort, but all in vain! The table* 
seemed routed to the* carpet, and would not be moved. 
There wadfca loud burst %f applause. The young man, 
looking very much confused, abandoned, his task en 
desespoir dd came, and stood aside.. 

Folding his arms in quite a Napoleonic way, he only 
slowl^said, “ Well, tl?\s is a good joke 1 ’’ ^ 

“ Indeed, it is a good one ! ” echoed Leonide. 

A suspicion had crossed his mind that the young 
visitor was acting in secret confederacy with his sister 
and was fooling th^m. • 

“ May I also try ? ” he suddenly asked her. 

“ Please do, my dear," was the laughing response. 

Her brother upon this approached, smiling, and seiz?d, 
in his turn, the diminutive table by its leg with his strong 
muscular arrm But the smile instantly vanished, to give 
place to an expression of mute amazement. He stepped 
back a little and examined again very carefully the, to 
him, well-known chess-table. Then he gave it tre¬ 
mendous kick, but the little table did not even budge. 

Suddenly applying to its*iurface*hi* powerful chest he 
enclosed it within his arms, trying to shake it. Jhe wood 
cracked, but would yield to no effort. Its three afeet 
seemed screwed to the floor. Th«r^Lec**ide Hahn lost 
all hope, a^nd abandoning the ungrateful task, stepped 
aside,-and frowning, exclaimed but these two words, 

“ How strange!” his eyes turning meanwhile with a wild 
expression of astonishment from the table to his sister. 

We all agt%ed that this exclamation was not too strong. 
The loud debate had meanwhile<*lrawn the attention 
of several visitors, and they came pouring in from the 
drawing-room into the large apartment where we were. 
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Many of them, old and young, tfied to lift up, or even to 

impart seme slight motion to, the obstinate little chess- 

• table. They failed, like the rest of us. 

Upon seeing her brother’s astonishment, andlperchan^e 

desiring finally to destroy his'doubts, Mme. /Blavatsky, 

addressing hijn with her usual careless laugh, said, “ Try 

to lift the table now, once more 1 ” 

« 

Leonide H. approached the little thing very irresolutely, 
grasped it again by the leg, and, puhing it upwards^came 
very ifear to dislocating his arm owing to the useless 
effort: the table was lifted like a feather this time 1 1 
And now to our second case. It occurred in St 
Petersburg, a few months later, when Mme. Blavatsky 
had^ already left PskoflF with her father and sister, and 
when ail three were living in a hotel. They had come 
to* St Petersburg on business on their way to Mme. 
Yahontoffs property, in the district of Novorgeff, where 
they had°decitled to pass the summer. All their fore¬ 
noons were occupied with business, their afternoons and 
evenings with making and receiving visits, and there was 
no tinte for, or even mention of, phenomena. 

One night they received a visit from two old friends 
of their father; ba'.h \vere old gentlemen, one of them 

a schoolfellow of the Corps cies Pages, Baron M-, 

thetother the well-known K-w. 2 Both were much 

1 Madame Blavatsky has stated that this phenomenon could 
be produced in two different ways: 

1st. Through the exercise of her own will directing the mag¬ 
netic currents so that the pressure on the table became such that 
no physical force could move it ; and 
2nd. Through the action of those brings with, whom she was 
in constant communication, and. who, although unseen, were able 
t* hold the (able againsf all opposition, 

a Sceptics who insist upon having the full names are invited to 
apply to the writer of the above, Mme. de Jelihowsky, St Peters¬ 
burg, Zabalkansky Prospect, No. 10 house, r°31 apartment. 
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interested in recent Ipiritualism, and were, of course, 
anxious to see something. 

After a few successful phenomena, the visitors declared 
tbemselvef positively .delighted, amazed, and quite at a 
loss what ^o make of Mfne. Blavatsky’s powers. T*hey 
cduld neither understand nor account, they said, for her 
father’s indifference in presence of such manifestations. 
..There he Was, coolly laying out fiis “grande patience" 
with q^rds, while phenomena of such a wonderful nature 
were occurring around him. The old gerftlemai thus 
taken to task, answered that it was all bosh, and that 
he would not hear of such nonsense; sifeh occupation 
being hardly worthy of serious .people, he added. The 
rebuke left the two old gentlemen unconcerned. They 
began, on the contrary, to insist that Colonel Hahn sheuld, 
for old' friendship’s sake, make an experiment, befsre 
denying the importance, or ever# the possibility of his 
daughter’s phenomena. They offered him t$ test the 
intelligences a<id their power by writing a word in another 
room, secretriy from all of them, and then asking the 
raps to repeat it. The old gentleman, more probably in 
the hope of a failure that would ‘afford him the oppor¬ 
tunity of laughing at his two ol^ friends, than out of a 
desire to humour them, finally consented. He left his 
cards, and proceeding into an adjoining roorif; wrote a 
word on a bit of paper; after which, conveying it to his 
pocket, he returned to his patience* and"*waited silently, 
.laughing tfehind his grey moustache. 

“Well, our dispute will now be settled in a few 
moments, said K——w. “ What shall you say, how¬ 
ever, old friend, if the word written by you is correctly 
repeated ? Will you not feel compelled t<j believe jn 
such a case ? ” 

“ What 1 might say, if the word were correctly 
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guessed, I could not tell at present,” he sceptically 
replied. ,“One thing I could answer, however, from the 
time I can be made to believe your alleged spiritism and 
its phenomena, I shall be ready to believe in th^ existence 
of the devil, undines, sorcerers, and witcl^s—in the 
whole paraphernalia—in short, of old women’s supersti¬ 
tions ; and y&u may prepare to offer me as an inmate of 
a lunatic asylum.” c C 

Upon delivering himself thus, he went on w[fch his 
patience, and'paid no further attention to the proceedings. 
He was an old “ Voltarian,” as the positivists who 
believed in nothing are called in Russia. But we, who 
felt deeply interested ip the experiment, began to listen 
to the loud and unceasing raps coming from a plate ' 
brought there for the purpose. 

Jhe younger sister was repeating the alphabet; the 
old general marked \.he letters down; while Mme. 
Blavatsky did uothing at all—apparently. 

She was what would be called, in our days, a “ good 
writing medium ”; that is to say, she could write out 
the answers herself while talking with those around her 
upon quite indifferent topics. But simple and more 
rapid as this mode of communication may be, she would 
never consent to use it. 

She wffs too afraid to employ it, fearing as she ex¬ 
plained, uncalled-for suspicion from foolish people who 
did not understand tn^ process. 

[Prom the first, that is to say, almost froni her child-, 
hood, and certainly in the*days mentioned above, Mme. 
Blavatsky, as she tells us, would, ip such cases, see either 
the actual present though^, of the person, putting the 
questions, pr its paler reflection—still quite distinct for 
her—of an event, or ft name, or whatever it was, in the 
past, as though hanging in a shadow world around th& 
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person, generally in %he^ vicinity of the head. She had 
but to copy it consciously, or allow he^ han^ to do so 
mechanically. At any rate, sfie never felt herself helped^ 
cc led on| by an external power, i.e. no “ spirits ” helped 
her in this process aftlr she returned from her ‘first 
voyage, sne avers. It seemed an*action entirely con¬ 
fined to her own will, more or less consciously exercised 
•by her, mdre or less premeditated’and put into play. 

never the thought of a person had to pe com¬ 
municated through raps, the process changfed. SJne had 
to read, first of all, sometimes to interpret the thought 
of the querist, and having done so, to retnember it well 
after it had often disappeared watch the letters of the 
alphabet as they were read or pointed out, prepare the 
will-current that had to produce the rap at the fight 
letter, and then have it strike at the right moment *he 
table or any other object choseft to he the vehicle of 
sounds or raps. A most difficult process, agd far less 
easy than direct writing.] 

By the means of raps and alphabet we got one word, 
but it proved such a strange one, so grotesquely absurd 
as having no evident relation to anything that might be 
supposed to have been written by l^er father, that all of 
us who had been in the expectation of some complicated 
sentence looked at each other, dubious whethe^we ought 
to read it aloud. To our question, whether it was all, 
the raps became more energetic iii*tfle affirmative sounds. 
.We had Several triple raps, which meant in our code— 
Yes 1 . . . yes, yes, yes 1! 1 

Remarking our agination and whispering, Madame B.’s 
father look^f at us over his.spectacles, and asked: 

“Well! Have you any answer^? It mu%t-be some¬ 
thing very elaborate and profounds indeed 1 ” 

He arose and, laughing in his moustache, approached 
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us. His youngest daughter, Mrrje. Yahontoff, then went 
to him aq,d sai$. with some little confusion: 

“ We only got one word.*’ 

“ And what is it ? ” 

“ Zaitchik 1 ” 

It was a sight indeed to witness the extraordinary 
change that came over the old man’s face at this one 
word! He became deadly pale. . Adjusting his*spectacles» 
with a trembling hand, he stretched»it out while hurriedly 
sayings 

“ Let me see it! Hand it over. Is it really so ? ” 

He took the slips of paper, and read in. a very agitated 
voice,—“ ‘ Zaitchik.’ Yes, Zaitchik; so it is. How very 
strange! ” 

Taking out of his pocket the paper he had written 
up«n in the adjoining room, he handed it in silence to 
his daughter and guest?. 

They fc*und *on it both the question offered and the 
answer that was anticipated. The words r£ad thus: 

“ What was the name of my favourite war-horse which 
I roda> during my first Turkish campaign ? ” and lower 
down, in parenthesis Zaitchik ”). o 

We felt fuljy triumphant, and expressed our feelings 
accordingly. 

Tljis solitary word, Zaitchik, had an enormous effect 
upon the old ^gentleman. As it often happens with 
inveterate sceptics, once he had found out that there 
was indeed something in his eldest daughter’s Claims, and, 
that it had nothing to do whatever with deceit or juggling, 

1 Zaitchik means, literally, “a little hare,” while Zaitz is the 
Russian term for any hare. In the Russian language every 
substantive &nd adjective may be made to express the same 
thing, only in the diminutive. Thus a house is dom, while small 
house is expressed by the word domik, etc. 
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having been convinced jf this one fact, he rushed into 
the region of phenomena with^ all the ze^J of ^n ardent 
investigator. As a matter of course, once he believed he 
f«it no md-e inclined tt> doubt his own reason. 

Having Received from® Mme. Blavatsky one correct 
answer, her father became passionately fond of experi¬ 
menting with lys daughter’s powers. Once he inquired 
saf the date of a certain event in his family that had 
occurred several hundred of years before. He received 
it. From that time he set himself and Mme. Blanratsky 
the difficult task of restoring the family chronology. The 
genealogical tree, lost in the night of the first crusades, 
had to be restored from its roots down to his day. 

The information was readily promised, and he set to 
work from morning to night. 

First, the legend of the Count von Rottenstern, *he 
Knight Crusader, was given him* The year, the month, 
and the day on which a certain battle witti th€s Saracens 
had been fought; and how, while sleeping in his tent, the 
Knight CruSader was awakened by the cry of a cock 
(Hahn) to find himself in time to kill, instead 06 being 
stealthily killed by an enemy who had penetrated into 
his tent. For this feat th^ bird, t*u«t symtjpl of vigilance, 
was raised to the honour of being incorporated in the 
coat of arms of the Counts of Rottenstern, wTio became 
from that time the Rottenstern^ von ^ott Hahn; to 
branch off later into the Hahn-Hahn family and others. 

Th?n began a regular series of figures, dates of years 
and months, of hundreds of names by connection and 
side marriages, and.a long line of descent from the 
Knight Cruaaders down to tiie Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn 
—Mme. Blavatsky’s father’s coqpin, and ber father’s 
family names and dates, as well as & mass of contemporary 
'events which had taken place in connection with that 
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family’s descending line, were^ g&en rapidly an4 un¬ 
hesitatingly. The greatest historian, endowed with the 
.most phenomenal memory, could never be equal to such 
a task. How then could one who had been on cold terns 
from her very youth with simple c arithmetic and history be 
suspected of deliberate deceit in a work that necessitated 
the greatest chronological precision, the, knowledge very 
often of the most unimportant historical events, with their* 
involved names and dates, all of fthich upon the* most 
careful verification were found to be correct to a day. 

True, the family immigrants from Germany since the 
days of Peter 111. had a good many missing links and 
blanks in their genealogical tables, yet the few documents 
that had been preserved among the various branches of 
thejamily in Germany and Russia—whenever consulted, 
w«’e found to be the originals of those very exact copies 
furnished through Mm4. Blavatsky’s raps. 

Her untie, jf high official at the General Post Office 
at St Petersburg, whose great ambition in those days 
was to settle the title of a Count on his 1 ' eldest sons 
permanently, took the greatest interest in this mysterious 
work. Over and over again lie would, in hi9 attempts to 
puzzle and eafch hi si n'tace in some historical or chrono¬ 
logical inaccuracy, interrupt the regular flow of her raps, 
and c ask for information about something which had 
nothing to do^.with the genealogy, but was only some 
contemporaneous fact.* For instance : 

“You say that in the year 1572 Count Carl von 
Hahn-Hahn was married to the Baroness Ottilia, so 

and so. This was in June at the castle of --at 

Mecklenburg. Now, who was the reigning Kurfuerst 

aV that time; what Prince reigned at - (some small 

German state); and 1 who was the confessor of the 
Pope, and the Pope himself in that year ? ” 
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And the answer, ^always correct, would invariably 
come without a moment’s pa^use. It w%s oft^n found 
far more difficult to verify the correctness of such names # 
a§d date^ than to receive the information. Mr J. A. 
Hahn, th^n Post Director at St Petersburg, Mme. 
Bflavatsky’s uncle, had to plunge for days and weeks 
sometimes into, dusty old archives, write to Germany, 
«nd apply* for information to the most out-of-the-way 
places^ that were designated to him, when be found 
difficulties in his way to obtain the knowledge he sought 
for in easily obtainable books and records. 

This lasted for months. Never during that time 
were Mme. Blavatsky’s invisible helper or helpers 
found mistaken in any single instance. 1 They only 
asked occasionally for a day or two to get at* the 
correct" information. 

Unfortunately, these records, fmt down on fly-leaves 
and then copied into a book, are probSbly 4ost. The 
papers remained with Mme. Blavatsky’s father, who 
treasured tlfem, and with many other far more valuable 
documents were stolen or lost after his deathi But 
his sistfr-in-law, Mme. Blavatsky's aunt, has in her 
possession letters from J^im in»wthich speaks en¬ 
thusiastically of his experiments. 

One of the most startling of her phenomena hapjjpned 
very soon after Mme. Blavatsky’js retuijj), in the early 
spring of 1858. Both sisters were then living with 

1 Indeed not; for it was neither a “spirit” nor “spirits” 
but living men who can draw before their eyes the picture of 
any book or ,manuscript wherever existing, and in case of 
need even t^t of any long-fgrgotten and unrecorded event, 
who helped “ Mme. Blavatsky." The astral light is the stcjjp- 
house and the record book of all ttytigs, and deeds have no 
jpecrets for such men. And the proof of it may be found in 
the production of hit Unveiltd. [Note by H. P. Blavatsky.] 
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their father, in their country house‘in a village belonging 
to Mme. yahoptoff. 

In consequence of a crime committed not far from 
the boundaries of my property,' she writes—(a ms>n 
having been found killed in a^gin shop, the murderers 
remaining unknown)—the superintendent of the district 
police passed one afternoon through our village, and 
stopped to make some inquiries. ' 

The researches were made very secretly, and he 
had «ot said one word about his business to anyone 
in the house, not even to our father. As he was an 
acquaintance who visited our family, and stopped at 
our house on his district tour, no one asked him wh.y 
he had come, for he made us very frequent visits, as 
to qfl the other proprietors in the neighbourhood. 

«>t was only on the following morning, after he had 
ordered the village serfs to appear for examination 
(which proved'*useless), that the inmates learned any¬ 
thing of his mission. 

During tea, as they were all sitting around the table, 
there came the usual knocks, raps, and disturbance on the 
walls, the ceiling, and about the furniture of the poom. 

To our father’s-' Question why the police-super¬ 
intendent should not try to learn something of the 
namp and the whereabouts of the murderer from my 
sister’s invisible agents, the officer, Captain O., only 
incredulously smiled. 

He had heard of the “ all-knowing ” spirits, but was 
ready to bet almost anything that these “ horned and 
hoofed gentlemen ” would prove insufficient for such 
a task. “ They would hardly betray and inform against 
tiiteir own,”»he added,-with a silly laugh. 

This fling at her ihvisible “ powers,” and laugh, as 
she thought, at her expense, made Mme. Blavatsky 
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change colour, and-teel, as she said, an irrepressible 
desire to humble the ignorant fool, wto hazily knew 
what he was talking about. She turned fiercely upon, 
tl\p police-officer. 

“And suppose I provl to you the tontjfery ? ” "she 
defiantly alked him. 

“Then," he answered, still laughing, “ I would resign 
«iy office, fcnd offer it to you, Madame ; or, still better, 

I wou^ strongly urge the authorities to pjaoo you at 
the head of the Secret Police Department.” 

“ Now, look here, Captain,’’ she said, indignantly, 
“1 do not like .meddling in such a dirty business, and 
helping you detectives. Yet, since you defy me, let 
my father say over the alphabet, and you put down 
the letters, and record what will be rapped out. .My 
presence* is not needed for this, and with your pff- 
mission I will even leave the room.” 

She went away, and taking a book, “placed herself 
on the balcony, apparently quite unconcerned with 
what was gofng on. 

Colonel Hahn, anxious to make a convert, "began 
repeating the alphabet. The communication received 
was far from complimentary in* adjectives to the 
address of the police-superintendent. 

The outcome of the message was, that while he.was 
talking nonsense at Rougodevo (the nagje of our new 
property), the murderer, whose* name was Samoylo 
Jvanof. had crossed over before daylight to the next 
district, and thus escaped the officer's clutches. 

“At present he is.hiding under a bundle of hay in 
the loft of #1 peasant, named Andrew Vlassof, of the 
village of Oreshkino. By going tljere immediately yd*“ 
will secure the criminal.” 

The effect upon the man was tremendous! Our 
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Stanovoy (district officer) was p&sitiveiy nonplussed, 
and confessed that Oreshkino v£as one of the suspected 
.villages he had on his list. 

“ But—sdlow me, however,_ to inquire,” "he ask^d 
of t(?e tablelfrom which the raps proceeded, and bending 
over it with ateuspicious look upon his face, “ how com ey6u 
—whoever you are—to know anything of the murderer’s 
name, or of that of the confederate who hides' him in his» 
loft ? Andjvho is Vlassof, for I know him not? ” 

Thffanswer came clear and rather contemptuous. 

“ Very likely that you should neither know nor see 
much beyond your own nose. We, however, who are 
now giving you the information, have the means of 
knowing everything we wish to know. Samoylo Ivanof 
is ajl old soldier on leave. He was drunk, and quarrelled 
wfch the victim. The murder was not premeditated; 
it is a misfortune, not 8 crime.” 

Upon keariiTg these words the superintendent rushed 
out of the house like a madman, and drove off at a 
furious rate towards Oreshkino, which was more than 
thirty»miles distant from Rougodevo. The information 
agreeing admirably with some points he had laboriously 
collected, anc^, furnishing the .last word to the mystery 
of the names given—he had no doubt in his own mind that 
the jjest would prove true, as he confessed some time after. 

On the fojlpwing morning a messenger on horse¬ 
back, sent by the Stanovoy, made his appearance with 
a letter to her father. 

Events in Oreshkino had proved every word of the 
information to be correct. The murderer \yas found and 
arrested in his hiding place at Andrew Vlassof’s cottage, 
l —*tid identified as a soldier on leave named Samoylo Ivanof. 

This event produced a great sensation in the district, 
and henceforward the messages obtained, through the 
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• instrumentality of m^ s^ter, were viewed in a more 
serious light. 1 But this brought, a fevf weefcs after, 
very disaj^eeable complications, for the police of St 
P^ersburg wanted to k|ow how could oneJ and that 
one a woqjan who had just returned irJm foreign 
countries, know anything of the details of a murder. 

It cost Colo»el Hahn great exertion to settle the 
ftiatter and* satisfy the suspicious authorities that there 
had be^p no fouler pfay in the business thast* tflfe inter¬ 
vention of supernatural powers, in which the police 
pretended, of course, to have no faith. 

The most successful phenomena took place during 
those hours when „we were aloite, when no one cared 
to make experiments or sought useless tests, and when 
there was no one to convince or enlighten. 

At suc?i moments the manifestations were left to 
produce themselves at their own impulse and pleasure, 
none of us —not even the chief author of the phenomena 
under observation, at any rate as far as those present 
could see and judge from appearances—assuming any 
active part in trying to guide them. * 

We very soon arrived at the conviction that the 
forces at work, as Mme. «BlavatsRj^constftntly told us, 
had to be divided into several distinct categories. While 
the lowest on the scale of invisible beings produced 
most of the physical phenomena* the »very highest 
among the # agencies at work condescended but rarely 
tt> a communication or intercourse with strangers. The 

1 Madame Blavatsky denies, point blank, any intervention of 
spirits in this case. She fells us she had the picture of the whole 
tragedy and iSB subsequent developments before her from the 
moment the Stanovoy entered the hous^ She knew the namff 
of the murderers, the confederate, and <ft the village, for she saw 
^hem interlaced, so to say, with the visions. Then she guided 
the raps, and thus gave the information. 
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last-named “ invisibles ” made themselves manifestly.seen, 
felt, and*hear# only during those hours when we were 
alone in the family, and when great harmony and quiet 
reigned arlong us. c i 

It is saidkthat harmony helps wonderfully toward the 
manifestati<\ of the so-called mediumistic force, and 
that the effects produced in physical- manifestations 
depend but little on the volition of the “ medidm.” Sucft 
feats a S thg.t accomplished with "’the little che"3-table 
at Pskoff were rare. In the majority of the cases the 
phenomena were sporadic, seemingly quite independent 
of her will, apparently never heeding anyone’s suggestion, 
and generally appearing in direct contradiction with the 
desjres expressed by those present. We used to feel 
exti-emely vexed whenever there was a chance to con¬ 
vince some highly intellectual investigator, but through 
H. P. B.’s obstinacy or lack of will nothing came out 
of it. Fdr instance : 

If we asked for one of those highly intellectual, 
profound answers we got so often when alone, we 
usualfy received in answer some impertinent rubbish; 
when we begged for the repetition of some phenomena 
she had produced f6r'"us hundreds of times before, our 
wish was .only laughed at. 

I cwell remember how, during a grand evening party, 
when several'families of friends had come from afar off, 
in some cases from distances of hundreds of miles on 
purpose to witness some phenomena, to “ hear with their 
ears and see with their eyes ” the strange doings of 
Mme. Blavatsky, the latter, though mockingly assuring 
us she did all she could, gave them no result to ponder 
upon. Thfis lasted fer several days. 1 

i She explains this by describing herself as tired and disgusted 
with the ever-growing public thirst for “ miracles.” 
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The visitors had feft dissatisfied and in a spirit as 
sceptical as it was uncharitably. Hardly,* however, had 
the gates ^been closed after them, the bells of their 
horses yet merrily tinkl^ig in the last allly of Jthe 
entrance park, when everything in t|je roomAeemed to 
become endowed with life. The furniture acted as 
though every pi^ce of it was anirtjpted and gifted with 
Vtoice and speech, and we passed the rest of the evening 
and th^greater part *of the night as though“We were 
between the enchanted walls of the magic palace of 
some Scheherazade. 

It is far easier to enumerate the phenomena that did 
not take place duijng these forever memorable hours 
than to describe those that did. All those weird mani¬ 
festations that we had observed at various times seemed 
to have been repeated for our so^e benefit during thaF 
night. At one moment as we sat at supper^in the dining¬ 
room, there were loud accords played on the piatio which 
stood in the adjoining apartment, and which was closed 
and locked, and so placed that we could all of us see it 
from where we were through the large open doors. * 

Then at the first command and look of Mme. Blavatsky 
there came rushing to her through *tlfe air «her tobacco- 
pouch, her box of matches, her pocket-handkerchief, or 
anything she asked, or was made to ask for. 

Then, as we were taking our seatit «dl thmlights in the 
room were guddenly extinguished, both lamps and wax 
candles,- as though a mighty rush of wind had swept 
through the whole apartment; and when a match was 
instantly struck, there v?as all the heavy furniture—sofas, 
arm-chairs, tables, cupboards, bnd large sideboard stand¬ 
ing upside down, as though turned ov^r noiselessly by some 
invisible hands, and not an ornament of the fragile carved 
"work nor even a plate broken. Hardly had we gathered 
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our senses together after this jnifkculous performance, 
when wedieard again someone pfaying on the piano a loud 
and intelligible piece of music, a long marche de bravoure 
this time.L As we rushed with lighted candles to the 
instrumental mentally counting the persons to ascertain 
that all werw present), we found, as we had "anticipated, 
the piano locked, the Jast sounds of the final chords still 
vibrating in the air from beneath the heavy closed lid. 

After 1 -notwithstanding the*late hour, we-placed 
ourselves around our large dining-table, and had a stance. 
The huge farqily dining-board began to shake with great 
force, and then to move, sliding rapidlyabout the room 
in every direction, even 1 raising itself up to the height of 
a man. In short, we had all those manifestations that 
newer failed when we were alone, i.e. when only those 
frearest and dearest to H. P. B. were present, and none 
of the strangers who came to us attracted by mere 
curiosity? ana often with a malevolent and hostile 
feeling. 

Among a mass of various and striking phenomena that 
took'place on that memorable night, 1 will mention but 
two more. c . 

And here l, must' notice the following question made 
in those <days whenever my sister, Madame B., sat, to 
plecse us, for “ communications through raps.” We 
were asked bji her t<j phoose what we would have. “ Shall 
we have the mediumistic or spook raps, or the raps by 
clairvoyant proxy ? ” she asked. * 

[To make this clearer and intelligible, I must give her 
(Mme. Blavatsky’s) explanation of the difference. 

She never made a secret-that she had been, ever since 
her childhood, and until nearly the age of twenty-five, a 
very strong medium ; though after that period, owing to 
a regular psychological and physiological training, she 
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was made to Lose thi# dangerous gift, and every trace of 
mediumship outside her 'Sill, or # beyond hendireat control, 
was overcame. She had two distinct methciis of pro¬ 
ducing communications though raps.. 1 le or k consisted 
almost entirely in her being passivejjar^ p^Vnitting the 
influences t<J*act at their will, at which time^he brainless 
Elementals, chgmeleon-like, would reflect more or less 
•haracteristically the thoughts of those present, and 
follow j^a half-intelligent way the suggestioro .found by 
them in Madame B.’s mind. The other method^ used 
very rarely for reasons connected witlj her intense 
dislike to meddle with really departed entities, or rather 
to enter into their “ currents of’thought," is this:—She 
would compose herself, and seeking out, with eyes shut, 
in the astral light, that current that preserved the genuine 
impress' (5f some well-known departed entity, she identififS 
herself for the time being with if, and guiding the raps 
made them to spell out that which she had irr her own 
mind, as reflected from the astral current. Thus, if the 
rapping spirit pretended to be a Shakespeare, it was not 
really that great personality, but^only the echo t>f the 
genuine jthoughts that had once upcyi a time moved in his 
brain and crystallised theijiselves, to* to say, in his astral 
sphere whence even his shell had departed long ago—-the 
imperishable thoughts alone remaining. Not a sentence, 
not a word spelt by the raps that^as no* formed first 
in her brain, in its turn the faithful copier of that which 
was found by her spiritual eye in the luminous Record 
Book of departed humanity. The, so to express it, 
crystallised essence <jf the mind of the once physical 
brain was there before hen spiritual vision; her living 
brain photographed it, and her wilUiictated it#expression?*" 
by guiding the raps which thus became intelligent.} 

And though few, if any, of us then understood clearly 
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what she meant, yet she would act either one way or the 
other, neyer uniting the two methods. 

We chaise the former in this instance—the “ spook- 
raps ”—as the easiest to obtain, and affording us mqre 
amusement and tocher less trouble. 

Thus, out-.of the many invisible and “ distinguished ” 
phantom visitors of that night, the rpost active and 
prominent among them was the alleged spirit ef 
Poushkina^ * , 

1 beg the reader to remember that we never for a 
moment believed that spook to be really the great poet, 
whose earthly remains rest in the neighbourhood of our 
Rougodevo, in the monk’s territory known as the “ holy 
mountain.” 

\^e had been warned by Mme. Blavatsky, and knew 
Uell how much we could trust to the communications and 
conversation of such unseen visitors. But the fact of 
our having chosen for that seance the “ spook raps,” 
does not at all interfere with the truth of that other 
assertion of ours, namely, that, whenever we wanted 
something genuine, and resorted to the method of 
“ clairvoyant proxy,” we had very often communications 
of great power, and vigour of thought, profoundly scientific 
and remapkable in every way; made not by but in the 
spirit^ of the great defunct personage in whose name 
they were givvn. 

It is only when we resorted to the “ spook raps ” that, 
notwithstanding the world-known names of the eminent 
personages in which the goblins of the stance-room love 
to parade, we got answers and discourses £hat might do 
honour to a circus clown, 'but hardly to a t Socrates, a 
•Cicero, orfc Martin Luther. 



CHAPTER ,v/ 

H^^ ^EJ ELIHC*VS:tY’i> NARRATIVE CONTjf^'lED 

I remember that we were deeply interested in those days 
in reading aloud in our little family circle, the Memoirs 
of Catherine Romanovna Dashkof, just then published. • 
the interest of this remarkable historical work was 
greatly enhanced to us owing to the fact that our reading 
was verj» often interrupted by the alleged spirit ofth^ 
authoress herself. The gaps and# hiatuses of a publica¬ 
tion, severely disfigured and curtailed by the censor’s 
pen and scissers, were constantly filled up by comparing 
notes with her astral records. 

By the means of guided raps—Mme. B. refusing, as 
usual, to help us by direct writing, preferring lazily to 
rest in her arm-chair—we receiv<|£ < in the name of the 
authoress, innumerable remarks, addition^ explanations, 
and refutations. In some cases, her apparent and mis¬ 
taken views in the days when she wrote her meffioirs 
were corrected and replaced by mofe gemfine thoughts . 1 

1 The fact that many of the remarks and notes were different 
in their character from the original memoirs, and that errors and 
mistakes were corrected, can easily be explained. The old 
thoughts of Catherine Romanovna were expounded and corrected 
in the intellectual sphere of Macftime B. The manner and nature 
of the expression would not cease to re%:mble that at the autho'ff w 
and, in the astral light, the original of*the work, as conceived in 
the brain of the historian, would certainly be returned in prefer- 
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All such corrections and additional matter given, 
fascinated us deeply by their profundity, their wit and 
humour, J^ten, indeed, with the natural pathos that was 
one of the prominent features of this remarkable historical 
character. 

But I must retur'H to my reminiscences of that memor¬ 
able night. Thus, ifmong other post-mortem visitors, we 
were entertained on^that evening by A. Poushkine. 

The poet seemed to be in one o f his melancholy and 
dark^noments; and to our queries, what-ws the / matter, 
what made him suffer, and what we could do for him, he 
obliged us with an extemporary poem, which I preserved, 
although its character and style are beneath criticism. 

The substance of it—which is hardly worth translation 
—was to the effect that there was no reason for us to 
Jyjcfw his secret sufferings. Why should we try to know 
what he may be wishing for? He had but one desire: 
to rest on the bosom of Death, instead of which he was 
suffering in great darkness for his sins, tortured by 
devils, and had lost all hope of ever reaching the bliss of 
becoming a winged cherub, etc., etc. 1 

“ Poor Alexander Sergeitch ! ” exclaimed Colonel Hahn, 
upon hearing this #,■>;etched production read; and so 
saying he rose as though in search of something. 

enceKo the mutilated views of the censor; while the brain of 
Madame B. world supply the rest. 

1 In the recollection ofr Hme. Blavatsky, this was a genuine 
spirit-manifestation, i.e. a clumsy personification of tlye great 
poet by passing shells and spooks, allowed to merge into the 
circle for a few moments. The rhymed complaint speaking of 
hell and devils was the echo of the feelings and thoughts of a 
pious governess present; most assuredly it was noVany reflection 
JVom Madame B.’s brairy nor would her admiring respect for the 
memory of the greatest Russian poet have ever allowed her to 
make such a blasphemous joke under the cover of his name. 
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“ What are you looking for ? ” we asked. 

“ My long pipe! 1 hag e had enough of these cigars, 

and I cannot find my pipe; where can it be ? ” 

“You Hkve just smoked it, after^ supper,’father,” 
reNied. 

1 did; ^id now Helen’s spirits rfiust have walked off 
with it or hidden it somewhere.” 

“ One, two, tfiree! One, two, tfii Ac ! ” affirmed triple 
raps afaqpd us, as though mocking /.'he old gentleman. 

“ In<Jfeeaf t ®WeIl, this is’a foolish joke. '* Could not 
our friend Poushkine tell us where he has hidden it ? 
Do let us know, for life itself would be worthless on this 
earth without my old and faithful pipe.” 

“One, two, three! One, two, three!” knocked the 
table. 

“ Is this you, Alexander Sergeitch ? ” we asked. 

At this juncture my sister frc*vned angrily, and the 
raps suddenly stopped. 

“ No,” she %aid, after a moment’s pause, “ it is some¬ 
body else.” *And putting her hand upon the table she set 
the raps going again. 

“ Who is it, then ? ” 

“It is me; your old orderly, yotrf .honour: Voronof.” 

“ Ah - Voronof! very glid to meet you again, my good 
fellow. . . . Now, try to remember old times: bring me 
my pipe.” • 

“ 1 would be very happy to do fe<5, your*honour, but I 
?m not able; somebody holds me fast. But you can take 
it yourself, your honour. See, there it is swinging over i 
your head on the lamp" 

We all raised our heac^. Verily, where a minute 
before there was nothing at all^ there wqs now th“ 
huge Turkish pipe, placed horizontally on the alabaster 
’ shade, and balancing over it with its two ends sticking 
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out at both sides of the lamp v^hich hung over the 
dining table. 

This n^v physical demonstration filled with astonish¬ 
ment evennhose of us who had been accustorfted to live 
in a* world of marvels for months. Hardly a year be^Ore 
we would not have Believed even in the possibility of what 
we now regarded aa perfectly proved facts. 

In the early part cA the year 1859, as al?ove stated, soop 
after her return to Russia, Mme. IfUavatsky wept-to live 
withjjer"fa£her and sister in a country h;„se of ff village 
belonging to Mme. Jelihowsky at Rougodevo. 1 

It had been'bought only a year before by my deceased 
husband from parties entirely unknown to us till then, 
and through an agent; and therefore *no one knew any¬ 
thing of their antecedents, or even who they really were. 

. -At was quite unexpectedly that, owing to the sudden death 
of M. Yahontoff, I decided to settle in it for a time, with 
my two baby sons, our father, and my two sisters, H. P. 
Blavatsky and Lisa, the youngest, our ’father’s only 
daughter by another wife. 

I qpuld therefore have no acquaintance with our 
neighbours or the landed proprietors of other villages, or 
with the relatives of Ike late owner of my property. All 
I knew was, ^:hat Rougodevo'had been bought from a 
person nafned Statkovsky, the husband of the grand¬ 
daughter of its late owners—a family named Shousherin. 
Who were those Shhu^herins, the hereditary proprietors 
of those picturesque hills and mountains, of* the dense 
pine forests, the lovely lakes, our old park, and nearly as 
old a mansion, from the top of wtiich one could take a 

1 In the district of Novorgeff, in the Government of Ptkoff— 
“thout 200 vA-sta from St Petersburg. It was at that time a 
private property, a village of several hundred serfs, but soon 
after emancipation the land passed into other hands. 
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sweeping view of the* country for 30 versts around, its 
present proprietors coulcjhave no conception whatever ; 
least of alj, H. P. B., who hacl been out of Russia for 
over ten years, and had ji^t then returned. 

1 ^was on the second or third event ig after our arrival 
at*Rougode%o. We were two of u^ walking along the 
side of the flower-beds, in front of thl house. 

groupd-floor windows looketf /ight into the flower- 
gardetv^-ule those <*f its three o'.her sides.jyere sur- 
rounded'with laVge, old, shaded grounds. 

We had settled on the first floor, which consisted of 
nine or ten large rooms, while our elderly father occupied 
a.suite of rooms on the ground floor, on the right-hand 
side of the long entrance hall. The rooms opposite to 
his, on the left side, were uninhabited, and in the expecta¬ 
tion of ftiture visitors, stood empty, with their doo;w 
securely locked. The rooms occBpied by the servants 
were at the back of the mansion, and cotfld not be seen 
from where we were. The windows of the empty apart¬ 
ment came <5ut in bright relief, especially the room at 
the left angle ; its windows, reflecting the rays of the 
setting sun in full glory, seemed illiuninated through and 
through with the effulgence of the Bright sunbeams. 

We were slowly walking up and down the gravel walk 
under the windows, and each time that we approached 
the angle of the house, my sister (H. P. looked into 
the windows with a strange searching glance, and lingered 
on that spot, a puzz.ling expression and smile settling 
upon her face. 

Remarking # at last* her furtive glances and smiles, I 
wanted to kgow what it was.that so attracted her atten¬ 
tion in the empty room ? 

“ Shall I tell ? Well, if you promise not to be 
frightened, then 1 may,” she answered hesitatingly. 
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“ What reason have I to be frightened ! Thank heaven, <, 
I see nothing jnyself. Well, apd what do you see? Is 
it, as usush, visitors from the other world ? ” 

“ I coula not telL you now, ^Vera, for 1 do not know 
thefh. But if nny conjectures are right, they do see|(3, if 
not quite the dwelfcrs themselves, at least Hie shadows 
of such dwellers worn another, but certainly not from 
our, world. I recoaifee this by certain signs,” 

“What signs? A\^e their faces <hose of d^swTmen?” 

I asked, very nervously, I confess. 

“ Oh, no ! ” she said ; “ for in such a case I should see 
them as dead people in their beds, or. in their coffins. 
Such sights I am familiar with. But thesfe men are 
walking about, and look just as if alive. They have no 
mortal reason to remind me of their death, since I do not 
Amow who they are, and never knew them aRVe. But 
they do look so very afttiquated. Their dresses are such 
as we se^ only on old family portraits. One, however, 
is an exception.” 

“ How does he look ? ” 

“ Well, this one looks as though he were a German 
student or an artist/' He wears a black velvet blouse, 
with a wide ^leathef "sash. . . . Long hair hanging in 
heavy waves down his back arid shoulders. This one is 
quite a young man. . . . He stands apart, and seems 
to fook quite in a different direction from where the 
others are.” 

We had now again approached the angle of the house, 
and halting, were both looking into the empty room 
through the bright window panes. It wag brilliantly lit 
up by the sunbeams of the setting sun, but the room was 
empty evidently, but only for one of us. For my sister 
it was full of the infages probably of its long-departed 
late inmates. 
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Mme. Blavatsky went on looking thoughtfully, and 
describing what she saw. 1 

“ There*there, he looks in our direction. See 1 ” she 
muttered, “ he looks as though he i startled at seeing 
us Now he is there no longer. CHo3v strange! he 
seSms to ha%e melted away in that st abeam! ” 

“ Let us call them out to-night, and ask them who 
tliajyjre,” l suggested. 

“ We'biav, but wh£t of that ? r^an any one of them 
be reliecl upon 1 of- believed? 1 would pay any prlPe to 
be able to command and control as they, . . . some 
personages 1 might name, do; but 1 cannot. I must 
fail for years to cqme,” she added, regretfully. 

“ Who are they ? Whom do you mean ? ” 

“ Those who know and can —not mediums,” she con¬ 
temptuously added. “ But look, look, what a sighiT 
Oh, see what an ugly monster! A^ho can it be? ” 

“ Now, what's the use in your telling me ^look; look ’ and 
see ? How can I look when I see nothing, not being a 
clairvoyant as you are. . . . Tell me, how does that other 
figure appear? Only if it is something too dreadful, then 
you had better stop,” 1 added, feelin*> a cold chill creeping 
over me. And, seeing sht^was going to speck, I cried out, 
“ Now, pray do not say anything more if it is too dreadful.” 

“Don’t be afraid, there is nothing dreadful in^t, it 
only seemed to me so. They a^e the^ now—one, 
however, 1^ can see very hazily ; it is a woman, and she 
seem s» to be always merging into and again emerging 
from that shadow in the cct-ner. Oh, there's an old, old 
lady standing there Vid /ooking at me, as though she 
were alive.* What a\icf, kind, fat old thing she must 
have been. She has a white fril^d cap on ^ier head, a 
white kerchief crossed over her shoulders, a short grey 
narrow dress, and a checked apron.” 
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“ Why, you are painting some ^fancy portrait of the • 
Plemish |chotl,” laughed I. f Now, look here, I am 
really afraid that you are mystifying me.” 

“I swear 1 am Jot. But ) am so sorry that you 
cannot see.” 

“ Thanks; but I im not at all sorry. Pe?ce be uffbn 
all those ghosts! flow horrible! ” 

“ Not at all horrcble. They are all quitp nice aS»d 
natural, with the exception, maybe? of that 
“ Gracious! what old man ? ” ' 

“ A very, very funny old man. Tall, gaunt, and with 
such a suffering look upon his worn-out face. And then 
it is his nails, that puzzle me. What terrible long nails 
he has, or claws rather; why, they must be over an inch 
long 1 ” 

~ “ Heaven help us 1” 1 could not help shrieking out. 

“Whom are you de^iribing? Surely it must be”—I 
was going to say, “ the devil himself,” but stoppe^ short, 
overcome by a shudder. 

Unable to control my terror, I hastily left the place 
under the window and stood at a safe distance. 

The sun had gonr down, but the gold and crimson 
flush of its dfparting' 8 rays lingered still, tinting every¬ 
thing with gold—the house, the old trees of the garden, 
and fhe pond in the background. 

The colours of the flowers seemed doubly attractive 
in this brilliant light ; and only the angle of the old 
house, which cut the golden hue in two, seemed to cast 
a gloomy shadow on the glorious scene. H. P. Blavatsky 
remained alone behind that otficurt angle, overshadowed 
by the thick foliage of an oa' L , -?hile I sought a safe 
refuge in the glow of the lar^j open space near the 
flower-beds, and kept urging her to come out of her nook 
and enjoy instead the lovely panorama, and look at the 
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• far-off wooded hills, Vjith their tops still glowing in the 
goluen hue, on the quiet: smooth ponds eand # the large 
dormant i^ke, reflecting in its mirror-like waters the 
green chaotic confusion >ts bank 5 *, and the ancient 
chapel slumbering in its nest of birch.l 
My sister $ame out at last, pale ant thoughtful. She 
was determined, ^he said, to learn wlfc it was whom she 
hsA^st se?n. She felt sure the shadowy figures were 
the lingering reflection of people yrio had inhabited ■at 
some time those'empty rooms.^ ‘ 1 am puzzled to Khow 
who the old man can be,” sheiiept saying. “ Why should 
he have allowed his nails to grow to such an extraordinary 
Chinese length ? And then another peculiarity, he wears 
a most strange-looking black cap, very high, and some¬ 
thing similar to the klobouk of our monks.” 1 

“ Do lef these horrid phantoms alone. Do not think' 
of them 1 ” 

“ Why ? It is very interesting, the more so since I 
now see them so rarely. I wish I were still a real 
medium, as the latter, 1 am told, are constantly sur¬ 
rounded by a hos/of ghosts, and Jhat 1 see them'now 
but occasionally, not as 1 used to* years ago, when a 
child. . . . Last night, however, f saw in# Lisa’s room 
a tall gentleman with long whiskers.” » 

“What! in the nursery room near the children? JD h, 
please, drive him away from there, af least do hope 
the ghost has only followed yoir there, and has not 
made a* permanent abode of that place. How you can 
keep so cool, and feel no fea^ when you see, is something 
1 could never understand 1 ’ 

“And why»should them? They are harmless 

ISS- wc< 


Then f am too 


in most cases, unless- meourageej^ 

i The round tiara, covered with a long black veil, worn by the 
orthodox Greek monks. 
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accustomed to such sights to experience even a passing • 
uneasiness, If anything. I f£el disgust, and a con¬ 
temptuous pity for the poor spooks! In 'act, I feel 
convinced that altf of us mcihtals are constantly sur¬ 
rounded by millions of such shadows, the last mortal 
image left of themselves by their ex-proprietflrs.” 

“ Then you tiling that these ghosts are all of them 
the reflection of theldead ? ” , 

“ I am convinced CP it—in fact, 7 know itj 
“*Why, then, in sucYf-a case, are we not constantly 
surrounded by those who were so near and dear to us, 
by our loved relatives and friends ? Why are we 
allowed to be pestered* only by a ho t st of strangers, to 
suffer the uninvited presence of the ghosts of people 
whom we never knew, nor do we care for them ? ” 

“ “A difficult query to answer! How often, how 
earnestly, have 1 tried to see and recognise among the 
shadows that haunted me some one of our dear 
relatives, or even a friend! . . . Stray acquaintances, 
and distant relatives, for whom I care little, I have 
occasionally recognised, but they ne'Ser seemed to pay 
any attention to mv, and whenever I saw them it was 
always unexpected and independently of my will. How 
1 longed from the bottom of my soul, how I have tried— 
all ,|n vain! As much as 1 can make out of it, it is not 
the living who attract the dead, but rather the localities 
they have inhabited, those places where they have lived 
and suffered, and where their personalities and cutward 
forms have been most imjBressed on the surrounding 
atmosphere. Say, shall we 'hall fcome of your old ser¬ 
vants, those who have beeft t sr») and lived* in this place 
all their fives ? I feel sure t> at, d' ,ve describe to them 
some of the forms I have just ocen, that they will recog¬ 
nise in them people they knew, and who have died here.” 
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The suggestion vv^s good, and it was immediately 
put to the test; we tookjour seats on th* steps of the 
entrance dpir, and sent a servant to inquire who were 
the oldest serfs in the compound. ^An ancient tailor, 
named Timothy, who lived for years exempt from any 
obli^tory work on account of his seilvices and old age, 
and the chief gardener, Oulyan, a m;,h about sixty, soon 
m ad e their appearance. I felt at iirst a little embar- 
rassecfTwnd ' put som» commonpky-fc questions, asking 
who it wtes who b.uilt one of£ke outhouses nearly. 
Then 1 put the direct queT^whether there had ever 
lived in the house an old man, very strange to look at, 
with a high-black head-gear, terribly long nails, wearing 
habitually a long grey coat, etc., etc. 

No sooner had 1 given this description than the fcwo 
old peasants, interrupting each other, and with great 
volubility, exclaimed affirmatively flint they “ knew well 
who it was whom the young mistress descrfbed.” 

“ Don’t we know him ? of course we do why, it is 
our late barrel (master) ! J ust as he used to be our 
deceased paster b^.tolay Mihaylovitch ! 

“ Statkowsky ? ” 

“ No, no, mistress. Statkowsky \v*is the ypung master, 
and he is not dead* he was our nominal master only, 
owing to his marriage with Natalya Nikolavna—our fate 
master’s, Nikolay Mihaylovitch Shousherin's grand¬ 
daughter. And, as you have described himTTt is him, 
io( sure;—otHr late master, Shousherin. 

My sister and 1 interchained a furtive glance. “ We 
have heard of him,” said I, h willing to take the servants 
into our confidence, “'Vit/did not feel sure it was he. 
But why was he v-earifif such a strange-looking cap, 
and, as it seemed, never cut his nai/s ? 

“This was owing to a disease, mistress an ^curable 
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disease, as we were told, that the late master caught-, 
while in Lithuania, where he Ij^d resided for years. It 
is called the Koltoun, 1 if you have heard % of it. He 
could neither cut t is hair no(, pare his nails, and had 
to *cover constantly his head with a tall velvet cap, 
like a priest’s cap.’£ 

“ Well, and ho\4 did your mistress, Mrs Shousherin, 
look?” 

The tailor gave k description cn no way resembling 
the*>Dutch-looking orcL^lady seen bcyrMme. Eiavatsky. 
Further cross-examination - elicited, however, that the 
woman, in her semi-Flemish costume, was Mina Ivanovna, 
a German housekeeper, who had resided in the house 
for over twenty years; and the young man, who looked 
like a German student in his velvet blouse, was really 
"such a student who had come from Gottingen. He 
was the youngest brother of Mr Statkowsky, who had 
died in Rougbdevo, of consumption, about three years 
before our arrival. This was not all, moreover. We 
found out that the corner room in which‘H. P. B. had 
seen, on that evening, as she has ~vter on,».on many 
other occasions, the phantoms of all these deceased 
personages yf Rougbdevo, had been made to serve for 
every on^,, of them, either as a death-chamber when 
the^; had breathed their last, or had been converted for 
their benefit into a mortuary-chamber when they had 
been laid out awaiting burial. It was from this suite 
of apartments, in which their bodies hacf inyariahly 
passed from three to five-days, that they had been 

1 The “plica polonica,” a terribVi stf’n complamt, very common 
in Lithuania, and contracted onlyf'^y.ts climate. ''The hair, as is 
well knowtt, is grievou-sly diseased, nor can the nails on the 
fingers and toes be touched, their cutting leading to a bleeding 
to death. 
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•carried away into yonder old chapel, on the other side 
of the lake, that was so w|ll seen, and had been examined 
by us from t me windows of our‘sitting-room. 

Since that day, not onl^ H. P. B.,\but even her little 
sister, Lisa, a child of nine years old, staw more tfian 
on®e*strange^forms gliding noiselessly'along the corridors 
of the old house,^so full of lingering events of the past, 
antl.of the images of those who hrul passed away from 
it. The child, strang®to say, featv 1 the restless ghosts 
no more ^han he. -'tider sisterformer taking them 
innocently for living pers&fts, and concerned but with 
the interesting problem, “ where they had come from, 
who they Were, and why no one except her ‘ old ’ sister 
and herself ever consented to notice them." 

She thought this very rude—the little lady. Luckily 
for the Child, and owing perhaps to the efforts of her 
sister, Mme. Blavatsky, the faculty left her very soon, 
never to return during her subsequent life. 1 As for 
Helena Petrovna, it never left her from her very child¬ 
hood. So strbng is this weird faculty in her that it is 
a rare caae when^.he has to learn of the death •f a 
relative, a friend, or even an old servant of the family 
from a letter. We have given up *advisin^ her of any 
such sad events, the v deaa invariably precede^he news, 
and tell her themselves of their demise; and we receive 
a letter in which she describes the way she saw this or 
that departed person, at the same tifne, and ofTWTUWre 
the post carrying our notification could have reached her, 
as it will be shown further ol. 

[The pamptyet already referred to, Personal and 
Family Reminiscences, JW /nae. Jelihowsky, may here 

1 The young lady is now olfr thirty, fnd was saying but last 
year how lucky it was for her that she no longer saw these trans¬ 
terrestrial visitors. 
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be laid under contribution in reference to incidents taking* 
place at the period we are nowfdealing with.^j 

Having settled in our property at Rougode\o, we found 
ourselves as though suddenly! transplanted into an en¬ 
chanted world, 1 in which we got gradually so accustomed 
to see self-moving furniture, things transferred from one 
place to another, in the most inexplicable way, and to 
the strong interference with, and presence in, our mqjjter- 
of-fact daily life of yome unknown, to us, yet intelligent 
po^er, that we all enb^d by paying.-.-r^fy little ^attention 
to it, though the phenomenal' facts struck everyone else 
as being simply miraculous. 

Verily, habit becomes second nature with ‘men 1 Our 
father, who had premised by saying that he gave per¬ 
mission to everyone to incarcerate him in a lunatic 
'asylum on that day that he would believe th&t a table 
could move, fly, or fiecome rooted to the spot at the 
desire of thos'e present, now passed his days and parts of 
his nights talking with “ Helen’s spirits,” 1 as he called it. 
They informed him of numerous events ahd details per¬ 
taining to the lives of his ancestoral the Counts Hahn 
von Rottenstern Hahn; offered to get back for him 
certain title-deeds, and told us such interesting legends 
and witty,anecdotes, that unbelievers as well as believers 
coqld hardly help feeling interested. It often happened 
that my sister, being occupied with her reading, we— 
ouV 'fatner, the goVerness, and myself—unwilling to 
disturb her, communicated with the invisible power, 
mentally and in silence, simrt'y thinking out our questions, 
and writing down the letters rapped out either on the 
walls or the table near us. I remember having had 
a remarkable phenomenon dj? this kind, at a station in 
the Swyatee Goree (Holy Mountains), where the poet 
A. Pot^'hkine is buried, and when my sister was fast 
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asleep. Things were ,told to me, of which positively no 
one in this yorld could k*ow anything, I dlone.being the 
depositary ©f these secrets! together with an old gentleman 
living for years on his far-away pJbperty. 1 had not 
seen^ him for six years; my sister had hever heard of 
hirf», as I hi|d .made his acquaintance two years after 
she had left Russia. During that mental conversation, 
names, dat<js, and the appellation of his property were 
given to me. I had tHought and asked, Where is he who 
loved m^ more tufcn anyone,-'*--, this earth ? Eady to 
know that 1 had my late husband in my mind. Instead 
of that, I received in answer a name I had long forgotten. 
First I felt perpjpxed, then indignant, and finally the 
idea became so comical that 1 burst out in a fit of 
laughter, that awoke my sister. How can you prove to 
me that you do not lie? I asked my invisible companions.” 
Remember the second volume of Byron’s poetry, was the 
answer 1 received. I became cold with horror ! No one 
had ever been told of it, and I myself had forgotten for 
•years that circumstance which was now told to me in 
all its details, nau*t-ly, that being ig the habit of sending 
books, and a series of English cl^sics for me to read, 
that gentleman, ob^enough to be my grandfather, had 
thought of offering marriage to me, anik found no 
better means for it than by inserting in Volume y. of 
Byron’S works a letter to that effect.,. . . Df course my 
“informers,” whoever they were,* played uponTne a 
vficked* trick by reminding me of these facts, yet their 
omniscience had been brilfantly proven to me by them 
in this case. 

It is most* extraorai^ri’ ttiat our silent conversations 
with that intelligent fcrct|that hac^ever manifested itself 
in rpy sister’s presence .were found by us the most 
successful during her^ sleep, or when she wa^ very ill. 

If 
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Once a young physician, who visited us for the first.time, 
got so tegribljP frightened at thfe noises, and^the moving 
about of things in her room when she was ton her bed 
lyiijg cold and senfeless, that'he nearly fainted himself. 
Such tragi-comica[ scenes happened very often it^ our 
house, but the most remarkable of all sueh/have alreSdy 
been told in the pages of the Rebus , in 1883, as having 
taken place during her two years’ stay with us. As an 
eye-witness, 1 can on^y once more* testify to all the facts 
described, without ent&~?g upon vne" question of the 
agency that produced them, or the nature of the agents. 
But I may recall some additional inexplicable phenomena 
that occurred at that time, testified tc*by other members 
of our family, though some of them 1 have not witnessed 
myself. All the persons living on the premises, with the 
household members, saw constantly, often in full noon¬ 
day, vague human shadows walking about the rooms, 
appearing in the garden, in the flower-b^ds in front of 
the house, and near the old chapel. My father (once the 
greatest sceptic), Mdlle. Leontine, the governess of our' 
younger sister, told rr?e many a time, Yhat thef had just 
met and seen sucW % figures quite plainly. Moreover, 
Leontine fornd very often in, her lacked drawers, and 
her trunks, 1 some very mysterious letters, containing 
family secrets known to her alone, over which she wept, 
readiije them incesrantly during whole weeks; add I am 
forced to confess that'once or twice the events foretold 
in them came to pass as they had been prophesied to ifs. 

[Some comments on various parts of the foregoing 
narrative, furnished by Mme.tBlavitsky herself, will here 
be read with interest. Shd! sly/ she has tried with the 
most famous mediums to evofe and communicate with 
those dearest to her, and whose loss she had deplorec^but 
could ne/5r succeed. “ Communications and messages ” 
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she certainly did receive, and got their signatures, and 
on two occasions their materialised formsi but the com- 
municatiosre were coucled *n a vague and gushing 
language quite unlike the! style slk^ Knew so well. Their 
signatures, as she has ascertained, were* obtained from 
hor'own brs^n; and on no occasion, when the presence of 
a relation was announced and the form described by the 
medium, who was ignorant of the fact that Mme. Blavatsky 
could see as well as any t K em, has she recognised the 
“spirit‘'of the ail tgetl re!ali\i£ v.^the host of spooks»and 
elementaries that surrountfed them (when the medium 
was a genuine one of course). Quite the reverse. For 
she often Saw, to her disgust, how her own recollections 
and brain-images were drawn from her memory and 
disfigured in the confused amalgamation that took jplace 
betweeiT their reflection in the medium’s brain, which 
instantly sent them out, and the s#iells which sucked them 
in like a sponge and objectivised them —‘*a hideous shape 
with a mask on in my sight,” she tells us. “ Even the 
materialised' fc.rri nf my uncle at the Eddys’ was the 
picture ;«it was ^r'\o sent it out from my own mind, as 
1 had come out to make experiments without telling it to 
anyone. It was like an empty outer envelope of my 
uncle that 1 seemetl to "throw on the medium's astral 
body. I saw and followed the process, I knew Will Eddy 
was a genuine medium, and the phenomenon as real as it 
could be, and therefore, when dayk of trou?W"P9WP for 
him, 1 defended him in the papers. In short, for all the 
years of experience in America, I never succeeded in 
identifying, ip one single instance, those 1 wanted to see. 
It is only irp my dreamy r/id» personal visions that I was 
brought in direct conts/t with my own blood relatives 
and friends, those between whom and myself there had 
b^n a strong mutual?spiritual love.” Her^conviction 
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therefore, based as much on her personal experience as ' 
on that of th« teachings of thp occult doctrine, is as 
follows:—“ For certain psycnp-magnetic reRsons, too 
long to be explained here, the l >hells of those spirits who 
lovecl us best will not, with a very few exceptions, approach 
us. They have no‘need of it since, unjes^ they were 
irretrievably wicked, they have us with them in Devachan, 
that state of bliss in which the monads are surrounded 
with all those, and that, which they have loved—objects 
of *piritual aspiratiom^.,as well *r , 'human ^entities. 

‘ Shells’ once separated froif/trieir higher principles ha e 
nought in common with the latter. They are not drawn 
to their relatives and friends, but rather to those with 
whom their terrestrial,sensuous affinities arethe strongest. 
Thu^the shell of a drunkard will be drawn to one who is 
-either a drunkard already or has a germ of this"passion 
in him, in which case* they will develop it by using his 
organs to satisfy their craving; one who died full of 
sexual passion for a still living partner will‘have its shell 
drawn to him or her, etc. We Theosophists, and especially • 
occultists, must never lose sight of tm^profound axiom 
of the Esoteric Doctrine which teaches us that it is we, 
the living, whg are drawn towards the spirits—but that 
the latter c«yi never, even though they would, descend to 
us, or rather into our sphere.”] 
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The quiet life of the sisters at Rougodevo was brought to 
an end by a terrible illness which befell Mme. Blavatsky. 
Years befok, perhaps during he# solitary travels in the 
steppes of Asia, she had received a remarkable wound. 
We could never learn how she had met with it. Sq|fice 
to say tlfat the profound wound reopened occasionally, 
and during that time she suffered intense agony, often 
bringing on convulsions and a death-lik^ trance. The 
sickness used to last from three to four days, and then 
«ttfe wound would taal as suddenly as it had reopened, 
as though an inyKible hand had closed it, and *here 
would remain no trace of her illnes^ But the affrighted 
family was ignorant at first of this strangg peculiarity, 
and their despair and fear were great indeed. A 
physician was sent for to the neighbouring town; bi^t he 
proved »of little use, not so much jndeed through his 
ignorance of surgery, as owing to It remarkabWffflfRio- 
menon.which left him almost powerless to act through 
sheer terror at what he hai witnessed. He had hardly 
examined the jvound qf the patient prostrated before him 
in complete # unconsciousnes», when suddenly he saw a 
large, dark hand between .nis own |nd the woand he was 
goinc to anoint. The gaping wound was near the heart, 
aiy :he hand kept si otiffy moving at several^ intervals 

Jos 
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from the neck down to the waist., To make his terror* 
worse, thpre Began suddenly iiythe room st<eh a terrific 
noise, such a chaos^of noises afd sounds from*the ceiling, 
the^floor, window-panes, and every bit of furniture in the 
apartment, tha\ he^begged he might not be left alone in 
the room with the insensible patient. 

In the spring of 1 §60 both sisters left Rougodevo for 
the Caucasus, on a visit to their grandparents, whom 
they had not seen fordong years. * 

Curing the three wte«l|s’ from Moscow to 

Tiflis, performed in a coach with post horses, there 
occurred many a strange manifestation. 

At Zadonsk—the territory of the Cossack army of the 
Don, a place of pilgrimage in Russia, where the holy 
relirs of St Tihon are preserved—we halted for rest, and 
I prevailed upon my lazy sister to accompany me to the 
church to hear the mass. We had learned that on that 
day church service would be conducted ( near the said 
relics by the then Metropolitan 1 of Kiew (at present, in 
1884, the Metropolitan of St Petersleirg), the famous and 
learfied Isidore, 2 whom both of us haekivell kncfwn in our 
childhood and youth'at Tiflis, where he was for so many 
years the Ejyirch 3 of Georgia (Caucasus). He had been 
a friend of" our family for years, and had often visited 
us. , During service the venerable old man recognised 
us, and immediately dispatched a monk after us, with an 
invTtStioii to visit him' at the Lord Archbishop’s house. 
He received us with great kindness. But hardly had 
we taken our seats in the ^drawing-room of the Holy 

I • 

1 One of the three “Popes” .of Russia, so to spy, the highest 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the Orthodox Greek Church. 

3 Now a man past ninety years of age. 

3 The spiritual chief of all the .archbishops, and the h^ad of 
the Churcj? in Georgia. ^ 
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Metropolitan than ^ terrible hubbub, noises, and loud 
raps in e'fery conceivable direction btirst, suddenly 
upon us With a force tl> which e^en we were hardly 
accustomed ; every bit ot furniture in the big audignce 
room cracked and thumped—from the fiuge chandelier 
urfder the jewing, every one of whose crystal drops 
seemed to become endowed with,self-motion, down to 
the table, afid under the very elbows of his holiness who 
was leaning on it. 

Uselelk to say ho>MMa£psed ".nd embarrassed we loUked 
—though truth compels me to say that ,my irreverent 
sister’s embarrassment was tempered with a greater ex¬ 
pression of fun ,than 1 would" have wished for. The 
Metropolitan Isidore saw at a glance our confusion, and 
understood, with his halvtual sagacity, the true eause 
of it. He had read a good deal about the so-called 
“ spiritual ” manifestations, and on seeing a huge arm¬ 
chair gliding Reward him, laughed, and felt a good deal 
interested in this phenomenon. He inquired which of us 
two sisters had suc^a strange power, and wanted to know 
when an3 how it*:ad begun to manifest itself. ex¬ 

plained to him all the particulars ajwell as we could, and 
after listening vem^ttenjjively. he suddenly asked Mme. 
Blavatsky if she would permit him to offer he^“ invisible ” 
a mental question. Of course, his holiness was welcome 
to it, she answered. We do not feet at liberty to publish 
what the question was. But wheh his very serious query 
Wad rrt:eived an immediate answer—precise and to the 
very point he wanted it to ne—his holiness was so struck 
with amazement, an^ felt so anxious and interested in 
the phenomenon, that he woifld not let us go, and detained 
us with him for over thre^ hours. * He had ev£n forgotten 
his dinner. Giving orders not to be interrupted, the 
vj^ferable gentleman ^mtinued to hold conversation with 
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his unseen visitors, expressing all the while his profound 
astonishment &t their “ all-knowledge.” 1 

When bidding good-bye'to u L the venerabW old man 
blessed the travellers, and, turning to Mme. Blavatsky, 
addressed to hdr these parting words:— 

“ As for you, let not your heart be troubled by the 
gift you are possessed of, nor let it became a source of 
misery to you hereafter-, for it was surely given to you for 
some purpose, and you could not be'held responsible for it. 
Qufte the reverse ! for if yo.u but nsei^with discrimination, 
you will be enabled to do "much good to your fellow- 
creatures.” 

These are the authentic words of His^Holiness, Isidore, 
the Metropolitan of our Orthodox Greek Church of Russia, 
addi^ssed by him in my presence to my sister Mme. 
Blavatsky. 2 

At one of the stations where we had to change horses, 
the station-makter told us very brutally that there were 
no fresh horses for us, and that we had to wait. The 
sun had not yet gone down, it was fall moon, the roads* 
were* good, and with all this, we wts^e made- to lose 
several hours 1 This^vas provoking. Nevertheless there 
was nothing t£> be done, the more so as.the station-master, 
who was too,drunk to be reasoned with, had found fit to 
disappear, and refused to come and talk with us. We 
had to take the little unpleasantness as easily as we 
couftf^rttTsettle ourselves as best we knew how for the 
night; but even here we found an impediment* The 
small station-house had but Ane room for the travellers 

/ ■ 

1 Vsezna'istvo —the word usedjcan hardly be translated by the 
term omniscience; it is an attribute of a less absolute character, 
and refers to the things of the eartlj 

* The Russian Cenaor has not allowed this letter to appear in 
the Rebus ity&he original. ' 
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* near a hot and dirty kitchen, and even that one was 
locked and jolted, ana no one would ope* the door for 
us withoutdfipecial orders.! Mnfe. Blavatsky was beginning 
to lose patience. 

“Well, this is fine ! ” she went on. “We are refused 
horSes, and ev|n the room we are entitled to is shut for 
us ! Why iS it shut ? Now, I want to know and insist 
upon it.” But there was no one to tell us the reason 
why, for the station-h®use seemed utterly empty, and there 
was not%a soul to about. H. P. B. approached 

the little low windows of the locked room, and flattened 
her face against the window panes. “ A-ha 1 ” she 
suddenly exclaimed ; “ that’s what it is ! Very well, then, 
and now I can force the drunken brute to give us horses 
in five minutes.” 

And ^he started off in search of the station-master. 


Curious to know what secret ther? was in the mysterious 
room, I approached the window in my tUtn, and tried to 
fathom its unknown regions. But although the inside of 
the room was perfi^tly visible through the window, yet 
my uninitiated j *es could see nothing in it save the 
ordinary furniture of a dirty station-house, dirty as they 
all are. 

Nevertheless, to r?Iy delight and surprise.ten minutes 
had not passed when three excellent and strong post- 
horses* were brought out, under the supervision of the 
station-master himself, who, pale and condAeuV^had 
become, as though by magic, polite and full of obsequious¬ 
ness. In a few minutes oir carriage was ready, and we 
continued oup journ«%r. 


To my question what sorcery had helped her to 
achieve such change in the drunl^n station-master, who 


but £ moment before woll 
I^bvatsky only laughe^r 


Id pay no attention to us, Mme. 
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“ Profit, and ask no questions 1 ” she said. “ Why 
should you be so inquisitive ? ” ( It was but on’ the 
following day that she cortdescf nded to tell me that the 
wretched station-mdster must nave most certainly taken 
her for a witch*. It appears that upon finding him in a 
back-yard, she had Shouted to him that the person whose 
body had been just standing in a coffin in tne' “ travellers’ 
room ” was there again, and asked him not to detain us, 
for we would otherwise insist upon <?ur right to enter into 
the»room, and would disturb h er sp irit thereby. And 
when the man upon hearing this opened his eyes, without 
appearing to ‘ understand what she was referring to, 
Mme. Blavatsky hastene.d then to tell him that she was 
speaking of his deceased wife, whom he had just buried, 
and who was there, and would be there, in that room 
until we had gone away. She then proceeded to'describe 
the ghost in such a minute way that the unfortunate 
widower became as pale as death itself, and hurried away 
to order fresh horses ! 

Some interesting details concerning Mme. Blavatsky’s 
family home at Tifiis have been published quite lately 
in a Russian memoir,- “ Reminiscences of Prince A. T. 
Bariatinsky,” by Gene'ral P. S. Nikolaeff, formerly his aide- 
de-camp at This memoir api^tars in the Historical 

Vyestnick (Messenger), & Russian magazine of high repute, 
dedicated, as its name shows, to historical Notes, Memoirs, 
and*8!Ogftiphies. Referring to the family of the Padeefs, 
General Nikolaeff, writing of a period coincident with 
that of Mme. Blavatsky’s visits-to Tifiis, says:— 

“ They were living in those years in the ancient 
mansion of the Princes Tchavtchavadze, the great build¬ 
ing itself Carrying thf( imprint of something weird Or 
peculiar about it—something tiat carried one baq£ to 
the epoch fif Catherine the GrV^t. A long, lofty, and 
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Ijgloomy hall was hung with the family portraits of the 
Fadefefs and^the Princes Dolgorouky. Farther on was 
a drawing-room, its wallslpoveijed with Gobelin* tapestry, 
a present from the Empress Catherine, and near at hand 
was the apartment of Mdlle. N. A. Fadeef—in itself one 
of the most remarkable of private museurrft. The collec¬ 
tion *gathered into this museum attrticted attention by 
their great %aMety. There were brought together the 
arms and weapows from all the countries of the world; 
ancient crqpkery, cups, and g&blets, archaic house 
utensils, Chinese and Japanese idois, mosaics and images 
of the Byzantine egjjch, Persian and Turkish carpits, 
and fabrics worked witf^Sld and silver, statues, pictures, 
paintings, petrified fossils, and, finally, a i^ery rare and 
most precious library. 

“The emancipation of the serfs had altered in no way 
the daily life of the Fadeefs. The whole enormous host 
of their valetaille (ex-serfs), 1 having remained with # the 
family a^before their freedom, only now receiving wages ; 
and all went on as before with 4he members of that 
family—-that is to say, luxuriously and plentifully (it 
means in their^ usual hospitable and open way of living). 

1 loved to pass my evenings in that home. At precisely 
a quarter to elevei^o'clock, the old general, brushing 
along th£ parquet; with his warmly muffled-up ^eet, 
retired to his £^>artments. At *tjiat same moment, 
hurriedly and in silence, the suppe# was brought in on 
trays, and served iq^the interior rooms ; and»immediately 
after this the drawmg^room doors would be closely shut, 
and an animated conversation take place on every topic. 
Moderij literature was reviewed and criticised, contem¬ 
porary social questions from Russiafi life disc"s°ed '^at 
one time it.was the narratives of some visitor, a foreign 
ti^veller, or an account givw of a recent skirmish by one 
of its heroes, some sunburnt officer just returned from 
the battlefield^ (in th^ Caucasian Mountains), would be 

1 Forty met?and women; and* this for twenty-two years in 
Tiflis, where old General Fadeef was one of the three Imperial 
Councillors on thfc council Linder the Viceroys from Prince 
Poyntzoflf to the Grand Dy^FMichael. 
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eagerly listened to; at another time the antiquated old^ 
Spanish-masQn (then an officer if. the Russian army), 
Quartano? would drop in ajid gi£e us thrilling gtories from 
the wars of Napoleon the (Treat. Or, again, ‘ Radda 
Bay’—H. P. Blavatsky, the granddaughter of General 
A. M. Fadeef*—would put in an appearance, and was 
made to call forth from her past some stormy episode, of 
her American life and travels; when the ‘conversation 
would be sure to turit suddenly upon the mystic subjects, 
and she herself commence to ‘ evoke spirits-’ And then 
the tall candles would begin to burh low, hardly flickering 
toward the end, the human figure££p.the Gobclini tapestry 
would seem to awaken and move, and each of us feel 
queer from all involuntary creeping sensation; and this 
generally lasted until the eastern portion of thp sky began 
itself to pale, on the dafk face of the southern night.” 

Mme. Blavatsky resided at Tiflis less than two years, 
and not more than three in the Caucasus. -The last 
year she passed roaiiing about in Imeretia, Georgia, 
and Mingrelia.' Throughout the Trans-Caucasian country, 
and all along the coasts of the Black Sea, the various 
peoples, notwithstanding that their ^Hhristian persuasion 
dattjs from the fourth century a.d., tire as superstitious 
as any Pagan, especially the half - savage,, warlike 
Apkhasians, the Im'eretenes, and the Mingrelians—the 
descendant^, perhaps, of those Ancient Greeks who 
came with Jason in search of the Golden Fleece; for, 
according to historical legend, it is the site „of the 
aPShaic Colchide, and. the river Rion (Pharsis) rolled 
once upon a time its rapid waves upon golden sand and 
ore instead of the modern grztvel and stones. Therefore 
it was but natural that the pripces and the landed 
“ noblemen,” who live in their “ castles ” scattered 
through, and stuck like nests in thick foliage, in the 
dense woods and forests of ^ Mingreligi and Imeretia, 
and who.^hardly half a century back, were nearly „ all 
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^half-brigands when not fuil-biown highwaymen, who are 
fanatical as»Neapo!itfcn monks, and ignortint as Italian 
noblemen-#that they sholld, ft-e say, have viewed such 
a character as was then Mine. Blavatsky in the light of 
a witch, when not in that of a beneficent magician. 
As, later in life, wherever she went, ht-r friends in those 
days were nteiny, but her enemies still more numerous. 
If she cured ancf helped those wln? believed themselves 
sincerely be*vitched, it was only to make herself cruel 
enemies <|f those wh o wer e s.opposed to have bewitdred 
and spoiled the victims. Refusing the presents and 
“ thanks ” of those she relieved of the “ elul eye ”—she 
rejected, at the same time, with equal contempt, the 
bribes offered by*their enemies. No one, at any rate, 
and whatever her other faults may be, has succeeded in 
showingrher a mercenary character, or one bent upon 
money-making for any motive. iThus, while people of 
the class of the Princes Gouriel, and #f the Princes 
Dadiani and •Abashed.se, were ranked among her best 

friends, some others- all those who had a family hatred 
for the above nan. ’d---were, of course, her sworn enegiies. 
In thos^, days, we believe even notv, these countries— 
especially Mingrelia and Imeretia were regular hot-beds 
of titled paupers; 0$ pfinces, descendant^ of deposed 
and conquered sovereigns, and feud raged among them 
as during the Middle Ages. These were and have 
remained her enemies. Some years later, to these vtlS'e 
abided .all the bigots, church-goers, missionaries, to say 
nothing of American and English spiritualists, French 
spiritists, an^ their%host of mediums. Stories after 
stories werejnvented of her.circulated and accepted by 
aU, except those w ho knew her well—as facts* Calumny 
was rjfe, and he*- enemie* now hesitate at no falsehood 
that can injure her chajarcter. 
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She defied them all, and would submit to no restraint^ 
would stoop *to adopt no worldly Aiethod of propitiating 
public opinion. She avoided society, showing her scorn 
of its idols, and was therefore treated as a dangerous 
iconoclast. All her sympathies went toward, and with, 
that tabooed portion of humanity which society pretends 
to ignore and avoid, while secretly runnirfg lifter its more 
or less renowned members — the necromancers, the 
obsessed, the possessed, and such like" mysterious 
patronages. The native Koodi ani ( magicians, sorcerers), 
Persian thaumaturgists, and old Armenian hags—healers 
and fortune-tellers—were the first she generally sought 
out and took under her protection. Finally public 
opinion became furious, and society—that mysterious 
sorryebody in general, and nobody in particular—made 
an open levee of arms against one of its own ■vnembers* 
who dared to defy itsS’ime-hallowed laws, and act as no 
respectable person would—namely, roaming in the forests 
alone, on horseback, and preferring smoky huts and 
their dirty inmates to brilliant drawing-rooms and their 
frivolous denizens. 

Her occult powers«’all this while, instead of weakening, 
became every day stronger, and she seemed finally to 
subject to ber direct will eveVy Kind of manifestation. 
The whole country was talking of her. The superstitious 
Gouriel and Mingrelian nobility began very soon to 
rS|(ard her as a magician, and people came from afar 
off to consult her about their private affairs 1 . S,he had 
long since given up communication through raps, and 
preferred—what was a far more gupid ayd satisfactory 
method—to answer people, either verbally or by means 
of direct writing. 1 At times, during such process, Miqe. 

1 This was done always in full ^onsciousntss, and singly, as 
she explain*'!, watching people’s thmwhts as they evolved ovi of 
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^Blavatsky seemed to fall into a kind of coma, or magnetic 
sleep, with £yes wide*opan, though even Aen.her hand 
never ceafed to move,! and* continued its writing. 1 
When thus answering mental questions, the answers 
were rarely unsatisfactory. Generally tfiey astonished 
tha querists—fiends and enemies. 

Meanwhile*sporadic phenomena were gradually dying 
away in her presence. They still occurred, but very 
rarely, though they \wrr- always very remarkable. We 
give one.« • 

It must, however, be explained that, sonic months 
previous to that event, Mme. Blavatsky was taken 
very ill. Prom the verbal statements of her relatives, 
recorded under their dictation, we learn that no doctor 
could understand her illness. It was one of those 
^mjfSteriews nervous diseases that baffle science, and 
elude the grasp of everyone but iP very expert psycho¬ 
logist. Soon after the commencement that illness, 
she began—as she repeatedly told her friends—“to 
Wad a double life.” ^tVhat she meant by it, no one of 

their heads in spira #uminous smoke, sometimes in jets of what 
might be taken for some radiant material fund settled in distinct 
pictures and images around them. Often such ^houghts and 
answer* to them would knd*thcmselves impressyj in her own 
brain, couched in words and sentences in the same way as origi¬ 
nal thoughts do. Hut, so far as wc arc all able to understand, 
the for met visions are always more trustworthy, as they are inde¬ 
pendent and distinct from the seer's oiwi impressions, belonging 
to pure clairvoyance, not “thought transference,” which is a 
prodffss always liable to get mix<(l up with one's own more vivid 
mental impressions. 

1 “Very naturally,” sht^explains, "since it was neither ■ mag¬ 
netic sleep ' nor t coma, but simply a«tate of intense concentration, 
an attention only too necessary during such concentration, when 
the least distraction leads to a unistake. ^People knowing but of 
medium£tic clairvoyance, andfnot of our philosophy and mode 
of operation, often fall into such error.” * 
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the good people of Mingrelia could understand, of* 
course. .But this is how stye h*erself describes that 
state:— 

Whenever* I was called by name, I opened my eyes 
upon hearing it, and was myself, my own personality 
in every particular. As soon as I tfag left alone, 
however, I relapsecU into my usual, half-dreamy con¬ 
dition, and became somebody else (who, namely, Mme. 
B. will not tell). 1 had simply a mild* fever that 
consumed me slowly but surely, day after ^day, with 
entire loss of appetite, and finally of hunger, as I would 
feel none for days, and often went a week without 
touching any food whatever, except a little water, so 
that in four months I was reduced ty a living skeleton. 
In cases when I was interrupted, when in my other 
self, by the sound of my present name being pronounced, 
ancf while I was conversing in my dream life—say,. at # 
half a sentence eithe^ spoken by me or those who were 
with my second me at the time—and opened my eyes 
to answer tfle call, 1 used to answer very rationally, 
and understood all, for 1 was never delirious. But no 
sooner had I closed my eyes ag^in than the sentenq^ 
wtuch had been interrupted was completed by^my other 
self, continued from* the word, or ev*n half the word, 
it had stopped at. t When awake, and my selff >I remem¬ 
bered well ho I was in my second^capacity, and what 
I had beeift and was doing. * When somebody else, i.e. 
the personage I had become, I know I had no idea of 
who was H. P. Blavatsky! I was in another far-off 
Sguntry, a totally* different individuality from* myself, 
and had no connection at all with my actuanife.” 

Such is Mme. Blavatsky’s analysis of her state at 
that time. She was residing then at, Ozoorgetty, a 
military settlement in Mingrelia, where slje had bought 
a house. * It is a litfc’e town, lost among the old foagsts 
and woods, which, in those <^ays, hadtneither rqgds nor 
conveyances, save of the most primitive kind, ^ and 
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'which, to the very time of the last Russo-Turkish war, 
was unknown outside of Caucasus. The fcnly^ physician 
of the pl*ce, the army surgeon, # cotdd make nothing 
of her symptoms; but as she was visibly and rapidly 
declining, he packed her off to Tiflis fo her friends. 
Unable to go 0^1 horseback, owing to Tier great weakness, 
and a jourrfcy iji a cart being deemed dangerous, she 
was sent off in a large native boat along the river—a 
journey of four days to R’ntais- with four native servants 
only to tfcke care of her. 

What took place during that journey we are unable 
to state precisely; nor is Mine. Blavatsky lierself certain 
of it, sincfe her weakness was so great that she lay 
like one apparently dead until her arrival. In that 
solitary boat, on a narrow river, hedged on both glides 
" sy centenarian forests, her position must have been 
precarious. 

The little stream they were sailing alofig was, though 
navigable, rarely, if ever, used as a means of transit, 
•at any rate not bef'dte the war. Hence the information 
we have? got c >ie solely from her servants and*was 
very co«yused. It appears, however, that as they were 
gliding slowly along the narrow stream^ cutting its 
way between two st£bp*and woody banks,.the servants 
were several times during three consecutive nights 
frightened out of their senses b^ seeing, what they 
swore was their mistress , gliding«off from the boat, «fnd 
syyoss the water in the direction of the forests, while 
the body of that same rnistress was lying prostrate 
on her bed a$ the l^ttom of the boat. Twice the man 
who towed, the canoe, upen seeing the “ form,” ran 
jyftray shrieking, and in great terror. Had *it not been 
for sy faithful dd servaift who was taking care of her, 
the boat and the patient would have been*abandoned 
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in the middle of the stream. On the last evening, the 
servant s^ore he saw two figures, while 'the third— 
his mistress, in flegh an*d bone—was sleeping before 
his fyes. No sooner had .they arrived at Kutais, where 
Mme. Blavatsky had a distant relative residing, than all 
the servants, with the exception of the pld butler,*lcft 
her, and returned no more. „ ' 


It was with great difficulty that she was transported 
to Tiflis. A carriage and a friend of the family were 
s etTt to meet her; and she was brought into the house 
of her friends apparently dying. 

She never talked upon that subject with anyone. 
But, as soon as she was restored to^ life and health, 
she left the Caucasus, and went to Italy. Yet it was 
before her departure from the country in 1863 that the 
nature of her powers seems to have entirely changed. 

One afternoon, ver$ weak and delicate still, after 
the illness just* described, Mme. Blavatsky came in to 
her aunt’s, N. A. Padeefs, room. After a few words 
of conversation, remarking that she Veit tired and sleepy,* 
she Ttets offered to rest upon a sofa. Hardly ‘had her 
head touched her cushion when she fell into a profound 
sleep. Her juint had quietly resunped some writing 
she had interrupted to talk wifh her niece, when 
suddenly soft but quite audible steps in the room behind 
her chair made her,rapidly turn her head to see who 
was*the intruder, as she was anxious that Mme. Blavatsky 
should not be disturbed. Thj* room was empty ! there 
was no other living person in it but herself and her 
sleeping niece, yet the steps continual audibly, as though 
of a heavy person treading* softly, the floor creaking 
all the whilfe. They approached the sofa, and suddenly 
ceased. Then she heard stronger sounds, as though 
someone Vks whispering near Mme. Blavatsky, and 
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presently a book placed on a table near the sofa was 
seen by N. A. Fadeef*to open, and its pagA kept turning 
to and fro, as if an invisible hand were fiusy at it. 
Another book was snatched from the library shelves, 
and flew in that same direction. 

JVVire astonished than frightened -Tor everyone in the 
house had iefn trained in and become quite familiar 
with such manifestations- N. A., fmdeef arose from her 
arm-chair to awaken*hor neice. hoping thereby to put a 
Stop to 4he phenomena; ! ut at the same moment* a 
heavy arm-chair moved at the other end of the room, 
and rattling on the floor, glided toward tfie sofa. The 
noise it made awoke Mme. Blavatsky, who, upon opening 
her eyes, inquired of the invisible presence what was 
the matter. A few more whisperings, and all relapsed 
'* ffTTt> «f***etness and silence, and there was nothing more 
of the sort during the rest of the Aening. 

At the date at which we write, every phenomenon 
independent ol' her will, except such as the one described, 
•and that Mme. Blavatsky attributes to quite a different 
cause thfin spirhual manifestations, has for more Allan 
twenty jjgars entirely ceased. At wl^it time this complete 
changt in her occult powers was wrought we are unable 
to say, as she was f;#f jftvay from our observation, and 
spoke of it but rarely—never unless distinctly asked in 
our correspondence to answer the question. From her 
letters we learnt that she was always travelling, raf&ty 
soling for any length of time in one place. And we 
believe her statements witlf regard to her powers to have 
been entirely,true ifhen she wrote to tell us, “Now 
(in 1866) 1 shall never bes subjected to external in¬ 
fluences.” It is not H. P. B. w^o was from that time 
forth 0 victim to influents ” which would have without 
doubt triumphed over a less strong nature than, was hers; 
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but, on the contrary , it is she ihho subjected these in¬ 
fluences—whatever they may be—to her will, 

• 

[“The last vestigf of my psychophysical weakness is 
gone, to retilrp no more,” writes Mme. Blavatsky in a 
letter to a relation#. “ I am cleansed and purified of that 
dreadful attraction to myself of stray spooks and ethereal 
affinities. I am free, free, thanks to THclsH'whom I now 
bless at every hour of piy life.” “ 1 believe in this state¬ 
ment,” said, in a conversation in May 1884 at Paris, her 
sister, Mme. Jelihowsky, “ the more so as for nearly five 
yffilrs we had a personal opportunity of follMving the 
various and gradual phases in the transformations of 
that force. At Pskoff and Rougodevo it happened very 
often that she could not control, nor even stop, its mani¬ 
festations. After that she appeared tu master it more 
fully every day, until after her extraordinary and pro¬ 
tracted illness at Tiflis she seemed to defy and subject jt 
entirely to her will. This was proved by her sapping 
any such phenomena at her will, and by previous 
arrangement for days and weeks at a time. Then, when 
the term was over, she could produce them at T»«.r 
command, and leaving the choice of what should happen 
to those present. In short, as aV.-eady said, it is thd 
firm* belief of all that there, where a less strofig nature 
would have been supply wrecked in the' straggly her in¬ 
domitable will founa somehow or other the means of 
subjecting thP world of the invisibles—to the denizens qf 
which she h.tS'ever refused the name of “ spirits ” and souls 
—to her own control. Let it be clearly understood, 
however, that H. P. B. has never pretended to be able 
ttfcontrol real spirits, i.e. the spiritual monads, but only 
Elementals; as also to be able to keep at bay the shells 
of the dead.”] 





CHAPTER VII 

FROM aAkENTICESHIP TO DUTY 

Probably the years 1867 to 1870, if the story of these 
could be properly told, would be found by far the most 
interesting of Mme. Blavatsky’s eventful life, but it is 
impossible for me to do more at present than indicate 
that they were associated with great progress i% the 
Ixp9!lw«n of her occult knowledge, and passed in the 
Bast. The two or three years intervening between her 
residence at Tiflis and the period I hafe named were 
spent indeed in European travel, and there would be no 
ne&ssity for holding back any information concerning 
these—the latest of her relatively aimless wanderings— 
of which,! might have gained poss^ion, but no watchful 
relatives were with her to record what parsed, and her 
own recollections giv<? us none but bare outlines of her 
adventures. 

In 1870 she came back from the IJast by a steamer viA 
the then newly-opened Suez Canal, and after spending a 
jjyyt time in Pifaeus took passage for Spezzia on board 
a ’Greek vessel, which met with a terrible catastrophe, 
ah&ma. blown up by an explosion of gunpowder and 
finppks ftyming part of the cargo. Mme. Blavatsky 
wi* One of a very small numbe% of passengers whose 
liye%yere savedi The castaways were rescued with no 
|^p%n the clothes they wore when picked»out of the 
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water, and were momentarily provided for by the Greek 
Government, who forwarded them tf> various destinations. 
Mme. Blavatsky weijt to Alexandria and to Csiro, where, 
amid much temporary inconvenience, she waited till' 
supplies of moneyreached her from Russia. 

1 have headed this chapter “ From Apprenticeship*,to 
Duty,” because that ys the great transition nfarked by the 
date of Mme. Blavatsky’s return to Europe in 1870. Till 
that period her life had altogether been spent in the 
p£3sionate search for occult knowledge, on yhich her 
inborn instincts impelled her from her earliest youth. 
This had now come upon her in ample measure. The 
natural-born faculties of mediumship^ which had sur¬ 
rounded her earlier years with a coruscation of wonders 
had ,given place now to attributes for which Western 
students of psychic mysteries at that date had ncrfiarfie. 
The time had not corrffe for even the partial revelations 
concerning th§ great system of occult initiation as 
practised in the East, which has been embodied in books 
published within the last few yeffcs. Mme. Blavatsky 
already knew that she had a task before her—*the task 
of introducing some knowledge concerning these mysteries 
to the worldjj— but she was sorely puzzled to decide how 
she should begin it. She had to uo the best she could 
in making the world acquainted with the idea that the 
latent potentialities in human nature—in connection 
with which psychic phenomena of various kinds were 
already attracting the attention of large classes in hot* 1 
hemispheres—-were of a kind which, properly directed, 
would lead to the infinite spiritual 1 exaltation of their 
possessors, while wrongly directed they were capable of 
leading downward towards disastrous results of almbst 
commensurate extent. She altne, at tlCe period k refer 
to, appreciated the magnitude of her mission, and if she 
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did not adequately appreciate the difficulties in her way, 
she had at 111 event# no companion to share # her sense 
of the fact that these difficult^ werg very great. 

Probably she would be among those most willing to 
recognise, looking back now upon the^teps she took in 
th^ beginning, that she went to work tne wrong way, but 
very few peo^e*\vho have had a long and arduous battle 
in life to fight—especially whew that fight has been 
chiefly waged against moral antagonists as bigotry 

and ignorance—would be in a position at the close «f 
their efforts to regard their earliest measures with 
satisfied complacency. 

The only lever ^rhich, as the matter presented itself in 
the beginning to Mme. Blavatsky’s mind, seemed avail¬ 
able for her to work with, was the widespread and gfow- 
'fngU&hef of large numbers of civilised people in the 
^phenomena and somewhat too hastily formed theories of 
spiritualism. She set to work in Egypt—-finding herself 
there for the moment—to found a society which should 
lfUve the investigatior/of spiritualistic phenomena for its 
purpose, Snd which she designed to lead through pa*hs 
of higher knowledge in the end. Sofpt;, among the many 
misrep*esentations # which have made her li|p one long 
struggle with calumny Trom this time onward, arose from 
this innocently intended measure. Because she set on 
foot her'quasi-spiritualistic society, shg has been regarded 
flfiDiaving been committed at that date to an acceptance 
.Sfct be theory of psychic phenomena which spiritualists 
hold. It will have been seen, however, from the quota¬ 
tions I have given from her sister’s narrative that, even 
on her first .return from the East in 1858, she was 
emphatic in repudiating this view. % 

One «of the pA-sons who sought Mme. Blavatsky's 
acquaintance in connection with this abortive society 
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was the subsequently notorious Mme. Coulomo, attached 
at that time to the personnel of a < small hotel at Cairo, 
who afterwards flryiing lier way with her husband, in 
a state of painful destitution, to India, fastened herself 
but too secur'ely^ on Mme. Blavatsky’s hospitality at 
Bombay—only to repay this in the end by rendering l^pr- 
self the tool of an infamous attack made* upon the Theo- 
sophical Society in the person of its Founder by a 
missionary magazine at Madras, c Of this I shall have 
dfecasion to speak again later on. 

The narrative of the period beginning in 1871, on 
which I am now entering, has been prepared, with a 
good deal of assistance from Mme. Blavatsky herself, 
from writings by relatives and intimate friends of her 
lateg years. It would he tedious to the reader if this 
were divided into separate fragments of testimorryfanif’ 
1 shall therefore prdfer—except in some special cases 
later on—to Vveld these narratives into one, an(l_ the 
use of the plural pronoun “ we ” will hereafter sufficiently 
identify passages which have a corfrposite authorship.' 

1871 Mme. Blavatsky wrote from Cairo tb tell her 
friends that she ha^, L just returned from India, and had 
been wrecked somewhere en passant (near Spezzia). 
She had to«/vait in Egypt for %ome time before she 
returned home, meanwhile she determined to establish a 
Sociiti Spirite for ( the investigation of mediums and 
phenomena according* to Allen Kardec’s theories anu 
philosophy, since there was no other Tpay to give> people 
a chance to see for themselves how mistaken they were. 
She would first give free play to an already established 
and accepted teaching and» then, when the^public would 
see that dothing was icoming out of it, she would dffer 
her own explanations. To accomplish this object, she 
said, she "was ready to go to any amount of trouble— 
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even to allowing herseJ to be regarded for a time as a 
helpless meflium. “ffhey know no bettef, and it does 
me no harm—for I will very #oon ^how them* the differ- 
'ence between a passive medium and an active doer,” she 
explains. 

^V^few weeks later a new letter was received. In this 
one she sho\#efl herself full of disgust for the enterprise, 
which had proved a perfect failure. She had written, it 
seems, to England and Prance tor a medium, but without 
.success. % Eu rfesespoir de utilise, she had surrounded 
herself with amateur mediums—French female spiritists, 
mostly beggarly tramps, when not adventuresses in the 
rear of M. de Lesseps’ army of engineers and workmen 
on the canal of Suez. 

“They steal the Society's money,” she wrote, “they 
'tlrfflfc like sponges, and 1 now caught them cheating most 
shamefully our members, who c6me to investigate the 
jjhe^omena, by bogus manifestations. ^ had very dis¬ 
agreeable scenes with several persons who held me alone 
Responsible for all is. So 1 ordered them out. . . . 
The SoAete Spi>'ite has not lasted a fortnight—it is a heap 
of ruins,, majestic, but as suggel^ive as those of the 
Pharaoh’s tombs. ... To wind up the comedy with a 
drama, 1 got nearly Shot by a madman-rf Greek, who 
hadt>een present at the only two public seances we held, 
and got possessed I suppose by soni| vile spook.” 1 
^She broke off all connection with the “mediums,” 
phyt up her Socifte, and went to live in Boulak near the 
Museum. Then it seems, she came again in contact with 
her old friend the Copt of mysterious fame, of whom 

• 

h This literal translation of a letterwritten by M*ie. Blavatsky 
to her aunt fourteen years back shows that she never changed 
her Why of viewing commAication with “ spirits" for physical 
phenomena, as she was accused of doing when in .America. 
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mention has been made in connection with her earliest 
visit to Egypt', at the outset of hen. travels. 1 For several 
weeks he was her only visitor. He had a strange reputa¬ 
tion in Egypt, and the masses regarded him as a magician. - 
One gentlemali, who knew him at this time, declared 
that he had outlined and predicted for him for twenty-ftye 
years to come nearly all his (the narrators) daily life, 
even to the day of his death. The Egyptian high officials 
pretending to laugh at him behind his back, 'dreaded and 
visited him secretly. Ismail Pasha, the Khgdive, had. 
consulted him more than once, and later on would not 
consent to foflow his advice to resign. These visits of 
an old man, who was reputed hardly ever to stir from 
his house (situated at about ten miles from town), to a 
foreigner were much commented upon. New slanders 
and scandals were set on foot. The sceptics who'Shd,*^ 
moved by idle curiosity, visited the Societe and witnessed 
the whole failure, made capital of the thing. Ridic uling 
the idea of phenomena, they had as a natural result 
declared such claims to be fraucNand charlatanry'alb 
round. Conveniently inverting the facts of the c&se, they 
even went the length gi maintaining that instead pf paying 
the mediums and the expenses of the Society, i<i was 
Mme. Blavatsky who had herse'n^been paid, and had 
attempted to palm off juggler tricks as genuine phenomena. 
The groundless inventions and rumours thus set on foot 
by her enemies, mostly .the discharged “ French-women 
mediums,” did not prevent Mme. {Blavafsky. frpm 
pursuing her studies, and proving to every honest in¬ 
vestigator that her extraordinary powers of, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience were facts, and independent of mere 
physical manifestation** over which she possessed kn 
undeniable control. Also that* her poorer, by simply 
looking at them, of setting objects in motion and vibration 
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without any direct contact with them, and sometimes at 
a great distance, instead of deserting her or £ven diminish¬ 
ing, had increased with years. • A Russian gentleman, an 
•acquaintance of Mme. B., who happened to visit Egypt 
at that time, sent his friends the most enthusiastic letters 
about Mme. Blavatsky. Thus he wrote to a brother- 
officer in th^ same regiment a letter now in the posses¬ 
sion of her relatives, and from wlyefi we translate: ‘t She 
is a marvel, Tan unfathomable mystery. That which she 
produces is simply phenomenal; and without believing 
any more in spirits than 1 ever did, 1 am ready to believe 
in witchcraft. If it is after all hut jugglery,“then we have 
in Mme. Blavatsky a woman who beats all the Boscos 
and Robert Houflm’s of the century by her address. . . . 
Once I showed her a closed medallion containing the 
•portrait pf one person and the hair of another, an object 
which I had had in my possession but a few months, which 
\vas made at Moscow, and of which very few know, and 
she told me Without touching it, ‘ Oh 1 it is your god¬ 
mother's portrait and ^>ur cousin’s hair. Both are dead,’ 
and she proceede i forthwith to describe them, as though 
she had both before her eyes. NoV^ godmother, as you 
know, g'ho left my eldest daughter her fortune, is dead 
fifteen years ago. *HoW"touId she know!”g»lc. 

In in illustrated paper of the time there is a story told 
of Mm^ Blavatsky by another gentleman. He met her 
t0^able d’hote with some friends ip aliotel of Alexandria. 
Refusing tcT go w^th these to the theatre after dinner, 
'’they remained alone, sitting on a sofa and talking. Before 
the sofa there jtood a little tea-tray, on which the waiter 

had placed for Mr N-a battle of liqueur, some wine, 

a wine-glass, and a tumbler. As%he was carrying the 
glass wjth its contents to ^is mouth, without any visible 
cauge, it broke in his hand into many pieces. She 
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laughed, appearing overjoyed, andt made the remark that 
she hated licfueurs and wine and rcquld hardly tolerate 
those who* used them too freely. The story goes on . . . 

“ ‘ You do r?ot mean to infer that it is you who broke 
my wine-glass . . . ? It is simply hn accident. . . . The 
glass is very thin ; it was perhaps crackec^ and I squGeled 
it too strongly . . .»! ’ I lied purposely, for I had just 
made the mental remark that it seemed very strange and 
incomprehensible, the glass being «very thick and strong, 
just as a verre a liqueur would be. 

“ But I wanted to draw her out. 

“ She looked at me very seriously, and her eyes flashed. 

‘ What will you bet,’ she asked, ‘ that I do not do it 
again ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well, we will try on the spot, if’ you do, I will be 
the first to proclaim you a true magician. If not, we 
will' have a good laugh at you or your spirits to-mQycro\Hf 
at the Consulate. . . .’ And saying so, I half-'fllled the 
tumbler with wine and prepared to drink it. But n(v 
sooner had file glass touched my lips than I ^plt it 
shattered between my fingers, and my hand bled, wounded 
by a broken piece in my instinctive act at grasping the 
tumbler together when I felt myself losing hold e of it. 

Entre les levre^ et la coupe, il y a quelquefois une 
grande distance,' sht observed sententiously, and left the 
room, laugjiing in my face most outrageously.” ' 

“ During the latter years,” Mr7te. de Jelihowsky states, 
“ many were the changes that had taken place in our 
family: our grandfather and our aunt’s husband, who 
had both occupied- very high official positions in T/flis, 
had died, and the whole family had left the Caucasus tt r 
settle permanently in Odessa. H. P. s Blavatsky -had qgt 
visited the country for years, and there remained in 
Tiflis but myself with my family and a^number of old 
servants, formerly serfs of the family, who, once liberated, 
could not, be kept without wages in the house they^had 
been born in, and Were gradually being sent away. 
These people, some of whom owing 1 'to old age were 
unable to 1 work for their living, came constantly to. me 
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for help. Unable to pdnsion so many, I did what I could 
for them ; among other things I had obtained a permanent 
home at the City Retuge House for two old, men, late 
servants df the family: a cobk celled Maxim and his 
"brother Pietro—once upon a time a very decent footman, 
but at the time of the event I refer tp dn incorrigible 
drunkard, who had lcfet his arm in consequence. 

That summer we had gone to reside during the hot 
months of th3 year at Manglis—the-*headquarters of the 
regiment of Erivan—some thirty-miles from town,* and 
Mme. Blavaisky was in Egypt. I had just received the 
news "that my sister had returned from India, and was 
going to Amain for some time at Cairo. We corre¬ 
sponded very rarely, at long intervals, and our letters 
were generally short. But after a prolonged silence 1 
received from IjL P. B. a very long and interesting 
letter.” 

A. portion of it consisted of fly-sheets torn out fr6m a 
note-book, and these were all covered with pencil-writing. 
■^The strange events they recorded had beep all put down 
on t?i£ spot—wsome under the shadow of the great 
Pyramid of Cheops, a»d some of them inside Pharaoh’s 
(5hamber 4 It appears that Mme. B. had gone there 
several times, onse with a large company, some of whom 
were spiritualists. 1 

“ ‘ Let me know, Veto? she wrote, ‘ whelher it is true 
that tSie old Pietro is dead? He must have died last 
night or at some time yesterday ’ (the date on the stamp 
op^ite envelope showed that it had lift Egypt ten days 
previous to,the day on which it’was received). ‘Just 
faftcy what happened ! A friend of mine, a young English 

1 Some most \^>nderful phenomena were described by some of 
her companions as having taken ^lace in broad daylight in the 
desert when they were sitting under a rock; whilst^pther notes 
in Mme. Blavatsky’s writing recorded the strange sight she saw 
in the Cimmerian darkness of ihe King’s Chamber, when she bad 
passed a night alone comfortably settled inside a sarcophagus. 

9 
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lady, and a medium, stood writiri^ mechanically on bits 
of paper, le&ning upon an old N Egyptian* tomb. • The 
pencil had begun tracing perfect gibberish—in characters 
that had never existed here, as a philologist' told us— 
when suddenly, and as I was looking from behind her 
back, they changed into what I thought were Russian 
letters. My attention having been called elsewhere, I 
had just left her, when 1 heard people spying that what 
she had written w&s now evidently in Home existing 
characters, but that neither she nor anyotje else could 
read them. I came back just if. time to prevent her 
from destroying that slip of paper as she had.done with 
the rest, and was rewarded. Possessing myself of the 
rejected slip,‘fancy my astonishment on finding it con¬ 
tained in Russian an evident apostrophe to myself! 

“ ‘ “Barishnya (little or ‘ young miss ’), dear baryshnya! ” 
said the writer, “ help, oh help me, miserable sinner 1 
. . . I suffer: drink, drink, give me a drink 1 ... I 
suffer, I suffer!" From this term baryshnya —a title 
our old servants will, I see, use with us two even after 
our hair will have grown white with age—I understood- 
immediately that the appeal came from pne of our old 
servants, and took therefore the matter in hand by arming 
myself with a pencil to record what I could myself see: ■ I 
found the name Pietro Koutcherof echoed inomy mind 
quite distinctly, and I saw before me an indistinguishable 
mass of grey smoke—a formless pillar—and thought I 
heard it repeat the same words. Furthermore, I saw 
that he had died in Dr Gorolevi'fcri’s hospital attached to 
the City Refuge, the Tiflis workhouse where yotl had 
placed them both. Moreover, as I made out, i( is you 
who placed him tHfere in company with his brotherj*nar 
old Maxim, who had died a few days before him. You"' 
had never written about poor Maximus death. . Da tfell 
me whether it is so or not. . . .’ 

“ Further on followed her description, of the whole 
vision as she had it, later Qn, in the evening when alone, 
and the authentic words pronounced by ‘ Pietro’s spqok ’ 
as she called it. The ’ spirit ’ (?) was bitterly complaining 
of thirst and was becoming <|uite desperate. If was a 
punishment, it said—and the spook seemed to know -it 
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well,—for his drunker^!ess during the lifetime of that 
persdnality! *. . . ‘A 1 } agony of thirst that nothing could 
quench—aji ever living fire,’ a$ she explained ft." 

Mme. Blavatsky’s letter ended with a postscript, in which 
she notified her sisteijthat her doubts htfd been all settled. 
She «saw the astral spooks of both the brothers—one 
harmless anc£ passive, the other active and dangerous. 1 

Upon the .receipt of this lettef, her sister was struck 
with .surprise. Ignorant herself of the death of the 
parties mentioned, she telegraphed immediately to town, 
and the answer received from Dr'Gorolevitch corrobo¬ 
rated the news anounced by Mme. Blavatsky in every 
particular. Pietro had died on the very same day and 
date as given in H. P. Blavatsky’s letter, and his brother 
two days earlier. 

Disgusted with the failure of her spiritist society and 
£he gossip it provoked, Mme. Blavatsky s^on went home 
via Palestine,, and lingered for some months longer, 
making a voyage to IJalmyra and other ruins, whither 
sTie went with Russian friends. Accounts of some of the 
incidents of her journey found theag way into the French 
and even s^meriban papers. At the*end of 1872 she re- 
turned^n her usual w a^. without warning, and surprised 
her fajnily at Odessa. 

1 How dangerous is the latter kind wa| proved on the spot. 
-, the medium, a young ladj* of hardly twenty, gover¬ 
ness in a rich family pf bankers, an extremely modest and gentle 
girf, Ba <f hardly written the Russian words addressed to Mme. 
Blavatsky, when she was seized with a trembling, and asked to 
drink. When w^fer was brought she threw it away, and went 
on asking for a drink. Wine was effered her—she greedily drank 
it, aqd began drinking one glass after ai|pther until, tt> the horror 
of all, she fell into convulsions, and cried for “wine—a drink I" 
till she fainted away, and was*carried home in a carriage. She 
had an illness after this that lasted for several weeks.*-[H. P. B.] 



CHAPTER VIII ‘ 

RESIDENCE IN AMERICA 

In the beginning of 1373 Mme. Blavatsky left Russia and 
went in the first instance to Paris. By this time the 
psychic relationship between herself and her occult 
teachers in the East was already established on that 
intinjate footing which has rendered her whole subsequent 
life subject to its practical direction. It is unnecessary* 
to inquire why she adopted this or that course; we shall 
rarely discover commonplace motives for her action, 
and frequently she herself would be no better able to say 
“ why ” she might be at any given* moment arranging to 
go here or there than .the merest stranger present. The 
immediate motive oH 'tier proceedings would be # the direc¬ 
tion she wopld receive through occult channels ofvercep- 
tion, and for herself, rebellious arid uncontrollable though 
she had been in earlier life, “an order” from'“her 
master” was now ^enough to send her forward on the 
most uninviting errand, in patient confidence that gSfeC. 
results would ensue, and that whatever might be .thus 
ordered, would assuredly prove for the best. 

The position is so unlike any which thp experience of 
ordinary mundane life supplies that I may usefully 
endeavour to explain f the relationship which exists in 
connection with, and arising ©ut of, ofccult initiation in 
the East Between a pupil, or chela, of the esoteric or 

132 t* 
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occult doctrine and hty teacher, master, or^guru. 1 have 
known many chelas within the last few years^ and 1 can 
speak on the subject from information that is not ex¬ 
clusively derived even from that source. 

The primary motive which governs people who become 
cJjeLjs is the desire to achieve moral and spiritual exalta¬ 
tion that m*i}P |^ad directly to a fcigher state of being 
than can be hoped for by the unassisted operatibn of 
the normal law of nature. Referring back to the esoteric 
-view of ttys human soul’s progress, it will be seen thSft 
people may often be impelled, as^Mme. Blavatsky was, 
for instance, from childhood, by an inborn craving for 
occult instruction and psychic development. Such people 
seek initiation under the guidance, as it were, of a com¬ 
manding instinct, which is unlike the intellectually farmed 
purpose .to accomplish a spiritual achievement that I 
Jiave assigned above to chelas as their primary motive. 
But '<»truth the motive would be regarded by occultists 
as the same at different stages of development. For the 
/formal law of Nature is that a soul having accomplished 
a certairf amounj: of progress—alq^g the path of spiritasrl 
evolution»-in one physical life (onePincarnation), will be 
reboriP^vithout losing the attributes thus acquired. All 
these^ constitute what’’ are loosely spokei* of as inborn 
tendencies, natural tastes, inclinations, and so forth. 
And^hfts, whether a chela is then, foj the first time, seek- 
initiation or watched over by a guru from his last 
birth, the primanjj motive of his effort is the same. 

And this being his own spiritual advancement, it may 
be, that if circumstances do not require him to play an 
active part in any work in the world, his duty will, to a 
large extent, be concentrated on® his own interior life. 
Such et man’s chief obligation towards the public at large, 
therefore, will be to conceal the fact that hcf is a chela, 
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for he has nojj yet, by the hypothesis, attained the right 
to choose who shall and who shall not be introduced to 
the “ mysteries.” He merely has to keep the secrets 
entrusted to him as such. On the other hand, the 
exigencies of *his» service may require him to perform 
tasks in the world which involve the partial explanation 
of his relationship jyith his masters, ^rfd»then a very 
muclf more embarrassing career lies before him. For 
such a chela—however perfect his occult communica¬ 
tions may be, through the channel of his o\^n psychic 
faculties, between h-imself and his masters—is never 

r 

allowed to regard himself for an instant as a blind 
automaton in their hands. He is, on^the contrary, a 
responsible agent who is left to perform his task by the 
light,of his own sagacity, and he will never receive 
“ orders ” which seriously conflict with that principle/ 
These will be only of a general character, or, where they^ 
refer to details^ - will be of a kind that do not, in occult 
phrase, interfere with Karma; that is to say, that do not 
supersede the agent’s moral responsibility. 

■"’Finally, it should be, understood in regard to •’'orders ” 
among initiates in o6:ultism, that the order of,an occult 
guru to his £hela differs in a very important respeR! from 
the order of an officer to his soTdier. It is a direction 
that in the nature of things would never be enforced, for 
the disregard of which there could be no positive or 
prescribed penalty, and-which is only imposed upontnfe- 
chela by the consideration that if he ^ets an order.artd 
does not obey it, he is unlikely to get any more. It is 
to be regarded as an order because of the ardour of 
obedience on the side of the 1 chela, whose aspirations, by 
the hypothesis? are wholly centred on the masters, ^he 
service thus rendered is especially of the kind which has 
been described as perfect freedom. 
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All this must be tyrne in mind by anv reader who • 
would understand .M^ne. Blavatsky and the foundation 
of the Tbeosophical Society# and, must be* rigorously 
applied to the narrative of her later life. A constant 
perplexity arises, for people who are swiftly acquainted 
with the circumstances of her career, from the indis- 

• p 

cretions in connection with the management of the 
Theosophical Society which she h#s frequently falles into. 
How can it*be that t&e Mahatmas—her occult teachers 
and masters, whose insight is represented as being ao 
great, whose interest in the theosophical movement is 
said to be so keen, whose wisdom is vaunted so enthusi¬ 
astically bjr their adherents—permit their agent Mme. 
Blavatsky, with whom it is alleged they are in constant 
communication, to make mistakes which most people in 
her place would have avoided, to trust persons almost 
obviously unworthy of her confidence, to associate her¬ 
self '.wth proceedings that tend to lowef the dignity of 
her enterprise, to lose temper and time with assailants 
*vHo might be calmly ignored, and to spend her psychic 
energy fci the wrong places, with the wrong people, 
at the wgong rrfoments. The solufci#n of the puzzle is to 
be fc^hd entirely in the higher spiritual aspects of the 
undertaking. The Tneosophical Society is by a great 
way not the only instrument through which the Mahatmas 
areworking in the world to foster the growth of spiritu¬ 
ality among mankind, but it is .the one enterprise that 
ha% been confide'd, in a large measure, to Mme. Blavatsky. 

If she were to faft with it, the Mahatma energy concerned 
would be spqnt not in trying to bolster up her failure, 
but in some quite different* direction. If she succeeds 
with it, the principles of moral responsibility are best 
vindioated by leaving hjr to struggle through with her 
work in her own way. A general on a campaign sending 
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an officer to gerform a specific difty is mainly concerned 
with the result to be gained. If Jhe. thinks he can pro¬ 
mote this ’by interring evith fresh orders, hfe does so. 
But by the hypothesis, a Mahatma interfering with his 
officer is throwing into confusion the operation of the 
laws of Nature which have to do with the causes— 
efficient on a plane ^bove this of physical yicarnation— 
that are generated by what we call moral responsibility. 

Of course it is open to people who know nothing of 
Bastern occultism, nor of superior planes in r^ature and- - 
so forth, to put all th*r- aside and judge Mme. Blavatsky’s 
action by commonplace prosaic standards; but it is not 
reasonable for the considerable number of people who in 
various ways are quite ready to profess belief in the 
Mahajtmas, and in the reality of that occult world in 
which Mme. Blavatsky is regarded by most theosophists* 
as having been initiated, to say, in spite of these beliefs^ 
that the action'of the Mahatmas in leaving Mme^Bla- 
vatsky to make mistakes and trust the wrong people and 
so forth is unintelligible. It is not unintelligible *itP 
principle, even though, as I have indicated a pagt or two 
back, Mme. BlavatslLy will sometimes receive qrders the 
immediate motive of which she does not understand, but 
obeys none the- less. This condition of things does not 
violate the rule about not converting a responsible chela 
into a blind automatpn. Such interferences would flgyer 
be found to take place under conditions which would ms- 
charge the agent of moral responsibility' for the mannet 
in which he might resume the guidance of bis enterprise 
from the point to which obedience to the order received 
might have carried on or diverted him. 

No special inVerest attaches to Mme. Blavatsky’s brief 
residence in Paris in 1873, where she? stayed with a 
cousin of hors, Nicolas Hahn, Rue de 1'University, for- 
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two months. She wa^directed to visit the JJnited States, ’ 
and make that plaoe fpr a time the scene of her operations. 

She arfived at New Yortl on»7th July* 1873, and 
resided in that city—with the exception^ of a few weeks 
and months when she had to visit othei/cities and places 
—fo^ over six years, after which time she got her 
naturalisation fky^ers. 

Although, as will have been* seen from Mn*. de 
Jelihowsky’s testimony, she was emphatic, even in 1858, 

• in elaimin^ for most of the phenomena that took plac^ 
in her presence a very different ojjtgin from that usually 
assigned to such phenomena by spiritualists, the experi¬ 
ence of spiritualism and mediumship that she acquired 
in America greatly enlarged her views on this subject. 
In 1875 she wrote home :— 

“The more I see of mediums—for the United States 
«nre a true nursery, the most prolific hot-bgd for mediums 
and iShsitive% of all kinds, genuine and artificial—the 
more I see the dang^f humanity is surrounded with. 
PoSts speak of the thin partition between this world and 
the othe». They are blind: there is no partition at aU- 
except the difference of states in whi f h the living and the 
dead ^ist, and the grossness of the physical senses of 
the majority of mankind. Yet, these senses are our 
salvation. They were given to us by* a wise and 
sagacious mother and nurse—Nature; for, otherwise, 
individuality and even personality would have become 
impossible: the dead would be gvef merging into the 
living, and. the latter assimilating the former. Were 
tliere around us tjut one variety of ‘ spirits’—as well call 
the dregs of .wine, spirits—the reliquas of those mortals 
who are dead #nd gone, one could reconcile oneself with 
it. We cannot avoid, in some way or other, assimilating 
our*dead, and little by little, and|unconsciously to our¬ 
selves, we becomj they —even physically, especially in the 
unwise*West, where cremation is unknown. We breathe 
and devour the dead —men and animals—tvith every 
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breath we drjw in, as every human breath that goes out 
makes up the bodies and feeds the formless* creatures in 
the air that will be men # some day. So mqph for the 
physical process; fo f the mental and the intellectual, and 
also the spiritual, it is just the same; we interchange 
gradually our brain-molecules, our intellectual and even 
spiritual auras, hence—our thoughts, desires, and aspira¬ 
tions, with those who preceded us. Ihis process *is 
comijion to humanity in general. It is 0, natural one, and 
follows the economy and laws of nature, insomuch that 
one’s son may become gradually *his own grandfather, 
8nd his aunt to boot, imbibing their conrbiijed atoms,- 
and thus partially accenting for the possible resemblance, 
or atavism. ’But there is another law, an exceptional 
one, and which manifests itself among mankind sporadi¬ 
cally and periodically: the law of fore.d p ost-mortem 
assimilation, during the prevalence of which epidemic 
the 4 ea d invade the domain of the living from their 
respective spheres—though, fortunately, only within thao 
limits of the regions they lived in, and in which they are 
buried. In such cases, the duration and intensity of thff 
epidemic depends upon the welcome they receivt^upon 
whether they find the doors opting widely to receive 
them or not, and whether the necromantic plague fti 
-*»creased by magnetic attraction, the desire of the 
mediums, sensitive% 'and the curious‘themselves; or 
whether, again, the danger being signalled, th£ endemic 
is wisely repressed. 

“ Such a periodical visitation is now occurring in 
America. It began with innocent children—the little 
Misses Pox—playing unconsciously with this terrible 
weapon. And, welcotped and passionately invittfiPto 
‘ come in,’ the whole of the dead community seemed Jo 
have rushed in, and got a more or less strong Hold of 
the living. I went on purpose to a family of strong 
mediums—the Eddys—and watched for over a fortnight, 
making experiments, which? of course, I kept to myself. 
... You remember, \tera, how I made experiments for 
you at Rougodevo, how often I saw th£ ghosts of those 
who had been living in the houle, and described £hem to 
you, for yofi could never see them. . . . Well, it was the 
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same daily and nightlyain Vermont. I saw*and watched 
thes6 soulleA creatures, the shadows of their terrestrial 
bodies, frqpi which in most ca|es soul and spirit had fled 
long ago, but which throve and preserved their semi¬ 
material shadows at the expense of hundreds of 
visitors that came and went, as well as^of the mediums. 
And I remarked, under the advice and guidance of my 
Master, that (J) those apparitions which were genuine 
were producld ify the‘ghosts’ of those who had,lived 
aqdkiied within a certain area of those mountains; (2) 
those who had died f&r away were less entire, a mixture 
of the rei|l shadow and of that which lingered in th? 
personal aura of the visitor for ^4iom it purported to 
come; and (3) the purely fictitious ones, "or as I call 
them, the reflections of the genuine ghosts or shadows of 
the deceased ^personality. To explain myself more 
clearly, it was not the spooks that assimilated the 
medium, but the medium, W. Eddy, who assimilated 
•unconsciously to himself the pictures of the dead relatives 
and friends from the aura of the sitters. . . . 

* “ Itjwas ghastly to watch the processi It made me 
often sick and giddy; but I had to look at it, and the 
most I could do was tf* hold the disgusting creatures at 
Srm’s length. But it was a sight to see the welcome 
given td* these umbra by the spiritualists 1 They wopi -- 
and rejoiced arcfund the medium, clothed in these empty 
materialised shadows; rejoiced and wept again, some¬ 
times broken down with an emotion, a sineere joy and 
happiness that made my heart bleed for fhem. ‘ If they 
could but see what I see,’ I often wished. If they only 
kne^^hat these simulacra of men and women are made 
up“^ffolly of the terrestrial passions, vices, and worldly 
thoughts, ®f the- residuum of the personality that was; 
for these are only such dregs that could not follow the 
liberated soul and spirit, and are left for a second death 
in the terrestrial atmosphere, that can be seen by the 
average medium and the public. . At times I used to see 
on# of such phantoms, quitting thl medium’s astral body, 
pouncjng upon o*e of the sitters, expanding so as to envelop 
him or her entirely, and then slowly disappearing within 
the living body as though sucked in by its every pore.” 
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[For the n<*w edition of this book I must here interpolate 
a note warning the reader against <too submissive an 
acceptance of the views (Set forth in the letter quoted 
above. I do^\<jot think Mme. Blavatsky would have 
endorsed them at a later stage of her occult education. 
However frequently it may happen that communication 
from the astral world may be confused aftd corrupted by 
the ""unconscious influence of imperfectly developed 
mediums, it does not by any me«ns follow that in all 
cases the “spirits” of the stance room* are “empty 
materialised shadows."h or “ simulacra of men and women 
made up of terrestrial passions and vices, etc.” It was 
not till long after the date of the letter qjipte^that Mme. 
Blavatsky shared with myself in India the fuller teaching 
concerning life on the astral and higher planes of con¬ 
sciousness which put an intelligible face on the variegated 
and often bewildering experiences of spiritualism. Thqf 
great movement was as definitely designed by<iigher 
wisdom for the illumination of ciyilised mankind, as the 
far greater movement that has since put us in touch wit'll 


the mysteries of the higher occultism—that it was simply 
designed to break ddwn the materialistic drift of thinking 
that was prevalent in the middle of the last century. It 
was designed simply to show us that there was another 
life for human beings after the death of the physical 
body. Those who had passed on, and were livingLqj^jthe 
astral plane, were furnished with a means of making their 
continued existence known to friends still in incarnation. 
Of course these opportunities were available for great 
numbers of astral entities surviving from the ignoble 
varieties of mankind, and many of these may have flocked 
in during MiAe. Blavatsky’s investigations of current 
spiritualism, confirming impressions she had acquired 
concerning the characteristics of the astral plane life"; 
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but multitudes of spiritualists knew perfectly well that 
they often hsfd touqji with departed friends still maintain¬ 
ing the parsonalities of the e|rth Jife, and ki this way 
it unfortunately happened that Mme. Blavjftsky’s sweep¬ 
ing condemnation of all spiritualism Xs* delusive and 
unwholesome alienated large numbers of people who 
oughl to have Joeen the most ardent sympathisers with 
the Tbeosophical movement. later students of 

occultism lfnow no\y that the astral plane plays a 
much more important part in the future life of mos£ 
people “ passing on ” than the misleading old “ shell ” 
theory led us to suppose in the beginning.] * 

The Theosophical Society was founded in October 
1875 at Newark, with Colonel Olcott as life president 
—Mme. Blavatsky preferring to invest herself with the 
relatively insignificant title of corresponding secretary. 

Colonel Olcott’s acquaintance with Mme. Blavatsky 
was filmed at a farmhouse in Vermont*—the house of 
two brothers, Spiritualist mediums named Eddy, famous 
to the annals of American spiritualism—in October 1874. 
Referring to her in his book, called People from the oth&r 
World, published in 1875, he says 
4 * 

“This lady has led a very eventful life. .. The ad- 
ventqfes she has encountered, the strange*people she has 
seen, the perils by sea and land she has passed through 
wo uld m ake one of the most romantic stories ever told 
by fl?!?>grapher. In the whole courSe of ,my experience 
I never mat so interesting and, if I may say it without 
offeitcfi, eccentric^a character.’’ 

• 

In the year J:hat elapsed between his first introduction 
to Mme. Blavatsky and the.inauguration of their joint 
enterprise, his intercourse with h£r was irjtimate and his 
personal experiences rerparkable. These need not be 
reviewed here in detail, except so far as some of them 
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will throw light upon the circumstances of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky’s life at this period, and'the moment'it is 
enough to'say that ^heyoinduced him to throw up his 
professional tjjeer as a “ lawyer ” (the distinctions be¬ 
tween the differeVt branches of the profession in England, 
it will be remembered, do not hold good in America) and 
devote his life to £he pursuit of occult r development 
as a chela ” of the same master to whom Mme.^JBla- 
vatsky’s allegiance is owing, and to the service of frte 
iheosophical movement. 

As Colonel Olcotfejias shared some of the obloquy 
directed against Mme. Blavatsky in recent years, it may 
be worth while to add a paragraph concerningj^im written 
by Mr A. O. Hume, C.B., late Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Agricultural Department. This 
passage occurs in a letter by Mr Hume addressed to a tv 
English paper, and is quoted in the preface to The Occult 
World:— 

“ As regards Colonel Olcott’s tHe, the printed papers 
which I send by this same mail will prove to you that 
-—-AWs gentleman is an officer of the American atmy, who 
rendered good service during the war ^as will be seen 
from the letter of the Judge Advocate-Gene*;!, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Assistant Secretaries of 
War and of th£ Treasury), and who was sufficiently well 
known and esteemed in his own country to induce the 
President of the United States to furnish him wjjh an 
autograph letter of intrqduction and recommendation to 
all Ministers and Consuls of the United States on the 
occasion of his leaving America for the East ■ at "the 
close of 1878.” 

In introducing some notes,put together for the service 
of the present ijiemoir, Colonel Olcott writes:— 

“ A strange concatenation of events bro'ught us together, 
and united ®ur lives for this work, under the superior 
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direction of a group of Masters, especially One, whose 
wise .teaching, noble example, benevolent patience, and 
paternal solicitude *hs»ve made us regard him with the 
reverence *and love that a triie Father inspires in his 
children. I am indebted to H. P. Blavataay for making 
me know of the existence of these Masters and their 
Esoteric Philosophy ;»and later, for acting as my mediator 
brfore I had come into direct personal intercourse with 
them.” 

f?he earliest record^ of the Theosophical Society reveal 
.the motives fgr its formation which the fuller information* 
since mad#public concerning the character of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky’s mission show to have been present*in her mind 
from the first, though the means by which she should 
work ther~*'?Ait*iay before her then in a very nebulous 
and hazy condition. She seems to have been embarrassed 
j?y the difficulty of making her position intelligil?le to 
people wfio knew nothing of the existence even, still less 
oT the mature and powers, of those proficients in occult 
science since So widely talked about—the Adepts and 
Mahatmas. Her polic^seems to have been to imitate, 
by mean* of the occult powers which she either possessed „ 
herself or could borrow from her meters from time to 
time, tb€ phenomena of spiritualism which then seemed 
to absorb the attention of all persons in Apie’rica having 
any natural leanings towards mysticism, trusting to the 
sagacity of observers to show them that the circumstances 
with vmich she would surround ^ucfi phenomena were 
quitejjnlikefthose to which they were used. In this way 
she seenis to ha\*e aimed at cutting the ground from 
under the feet # of people inclined to theorise too hastily 
on the basis of spiritualistic qbseiwation—at persuading 
thetfi that the evidence on whicn they jelied for the 
maintenance of their opinions did not afford adequate 
justification for these, and at leading them into the path 
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of a more legitimate philosophical or theosophical re¬ 
search. The policy was undeniably a bad *one, and was 
carried out with litjle discretion c and with a waste of 
psychic energy which cannot but be deplored in the re¬ 
trospect by oCcu.lt students who realise the consequences 
of such waste. However, 1 merely wish to be sufficiently 
critical of Mme. Blavatsky’s proceedings, as this narrative 
advances, to elucidate the operations in''whit!.-ygfind her 
engaged, and I refrain from the consideration here'of the 
♦policies that might have been more triumphant. 

A vast array of unattainable purposes was- set before 
themselves by the little group of friends who organised 
the new society in 1875. These were enumerated in one 
of the earlier codes of rules as follows u ' ‘ 

(< a} To keep alive in man his spiritual intuitions. 

(b) To oppose and counteract—after due investigation 
and proof of its irrational nature—bigotry in every form, 
whether as art intolerant religious sectarianism c r belief 
in miracles or anything supernatural. 

(c) To promote a feeling of brotherhood among nations, 
and assist in the international exchange of useful arts 

'and products, by advice, information, and co-operation 
with all worthy individuals and associationsprovided, 
however, that no benefit or percentage shall be t-ken by 
the Society *fo£, its corporate services. 

( d ) To seek to obtain knowledge of all the laws of 
Nature, and aid in diffusing it; and especially to 
encourage the study of those laws least underrated by 
modern people, and so termed the occult sciences. 
Popular superstition and folk-lore, however fantastical 
when sifted, may lead to the discovery of long-lost but 
important secrets of Nature. The Society, therefore, 
aims to pursue this line of inquiry in the hope to widen 
the field of scientific atd philosophical observation. 

(e) To gather for the Society’s library and put into 
written forms correct information upon the various 
ancient philosophic traditions and legends, and, as the 
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council shall decide it permissible, dissemiifate the same 
in such practfcable yayS as the translation and publication 
of original„works of value, anc^ extracts fron> and com¬ 
mentaries upon the same, or the oral j^xStruction of 
persons learned in their respective departments. 

(/) To promote in every practicable way in countries 
where needed the spread of non-sectarian education. 

*(gf Finally a*id chiefly, to encourage and assist in¬ 
dividual felloes fo self-improvement, intellectual, moral, 
atjcj. spiritual. But no fellow shall put to his selfisn use 
any .knowledge commflr.icated to him by any member of 
-the First Ejection: violation of this rule being punishea 
by expulsion. And before any suclf knowledge can be 
imparted, the person shall bind himself by a solemn oath 
not to use it to selfish purposes, nor to reveal it except 
with the ptroijeion of the teacher. 

One can readily discern in this formidable array of 
g>bjects the inarticulate purpose which Mme. Blavatsky 
had realfy in view—the communication to the world at 
Urge of some ideas concerning the Esdtteric Doctrine 
or great “ Wisdom Religion ” of the East, shining 
ofe*:urely through the foo ambitious programme of her 
new disoiples, which might be summed up as contem 
plating the reformation and guidance of all nations 
genera 1^—a programme which could hardly have been 
floated in sober earnest elsewhere thaxa in America, 
where*the mere magnitude of undertakings seems neither 
to dauqt the courage of their promoters nor touch their 
sense oTthe ludicrous. 

•This # voldme is indebted to Mr W. Q. Judge, one of 
the friends Mme? Blavatsky made in the early part of 
her residence # in America, for an account of the mis¬ 
cellaneous marvels of which be was a witness during the 
periSd with which we are now dealing, bje writes:— 

“My*first acquaintance with H. P. Blavatsky began 
in-the winter of the year 1874. She was tflten living in 
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apartments £n Irving Place, New York City, United 
States. She had several room5 en suite. The • front 
rooms looked out on Irving Place, and the,back upon 
the garden. \^ly first visit was made in the evening, and 
I saw her there among a large number of persons who 
were always attracted to her presence. Several languages 
were to be heard among them, arid Mme. Blavatsky, 
while conversing v ( olubly in Russian, apparently '’quite 
absorbed, would suddenly turn round'’'and' interject an 
observation in English into a discussion between'ot|\er 
^persons upon a different topic to the one she was engaged 
with. This never disturbed her, for she at on^.e returned' 
to her Russian talk; taking it up just where it had been 
dropped. 

“ Very much was said on the first evening that arrested 
my attention and enchained my imaginHti'-.'.. I foL'id 
my secret thoughts read, my private affairs known to 
her. . Unasked, and certainly without any possibility of 
her having inquired about me, she referred tp several 1 
private and peculiar circumstances in a way that showed 
at once that rhe had a perfect knowledge of my famii'y, 
my history, my surroundings, and my idiosyncrasies. On 
that first evening I brought with me a friend, a perfect 
stranger to her. He was a native of the Sandwidh 
“islands, who was studying law in New York,'and who 
had formed all hisVplans for a lifelong '.stay in that city. 
He was a young man, and had then no intention of 
marrying.- But she carelessly told him, before we left 
for home, that before six months he would cro$s the 
continent of America, then make a long voyage, and, 
stranger yet to hijjn, that before all of this he _would 
marry. Of c&urse, the idea was pooh-poohed t>y'him. 
Still fate was too much for him. In a few months Jie 
was invited to fill an official position in his nativd land, 
and before leaving for that country he married a lady 
who was not in America at the time the prophecy was 
uttered. « 

“The next (jlay I thought I would try an experiment 
with Mme. Blavatsky. I took an anciept scarabaeus that 
she had never seen, had it wrapped up and sent to her 
through the mails by a clerk in the employment of a 
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friend. My hand did n6t touch the package, nor did I 
know •where it was jjostfed. But when I called on her at 
the end of J:he week &e second tinje, she greeted me 
with thanks for the scarabasus.* I pretender ignorance. 
But she said it was useless to pretend, and then informed 
me how I had sent it, and where the clerk had posted it. 
During the time that Elapsed between my seeing her and 
the sending of the package no one h^jd heard from me a 
word about tlffe mStter. 

“.Very sooa after I met her, she moved to 34th Street, 
and while there I visit?d her very often. In those rooms 
•I uaeSi to hgai* the raps in furniture, in glasses, mirrors,* 
windows, and walls, which are usually the^ accompani¬ 
ment of dark ‘ spiritist ’ stances. But with her they 
occurred in the light, and never except when ordered by 
he* - . Nor they be induced to continue once that 

she ordered them to stop. They exhibited intelligence 
also, and would at her request change from we^ to 
strong, or from many to few at a time. 

“ She remained in 34th Street only a few months, and 
then reryoved to 47th Street, where she stayed until her 
departure to India in December 1878. I was a constant 
visitor, and know, as all #thers do who were as intimate 
wiln her as I was, that the suspicions which had been 
breathed ftbout her, and the open charges that have from 
time to time beeif made, are the foul€st injustice or the 
basest i.'lferatitude. At times she has been incensed by 
these things, and declared that one more such incident 
would forever close the door against all phenomena. 
But over and over again she has relented and forgiven 
her energies. 

“After she had comfortably settled harself in 47th 
Street, where, as usual, she was from morning till night 
surroilftcied by all, sorts of visitors, mysterious events, 
extraordinary sights and sounds, continued to occur. I 
have sat there many an evening, and seen in broad gas 
light, large luminous balls creeping|over the furniture, or 
playfully jumping from point to point, wljile the most 
beautiful liquid bell sounds now and again burst out from 
the air of the room. These sounds often imitated either 
the'piano or a gamut of.sounds whistled by either myself 
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or some othAr person. While all this was going on, H. P. 
Blavatsky sat unconcernedly resfding or writing at Isis 
Unveiled. , r 1 

“ It shotlk^be remarked here that Mme. Blavatsky 
never exhibited either hysteria or the slightest appear¬ 
ance of trance. She was always in the full possession 
of all her faculties—and apparently of more than those 
of average people-^whenever she was- producing any 
phenomena. '' ' 

“in the month of November or the-beginning,.of 
December of the same winter, a photograph was received 
from a correspondent at Boston by Colonel Cllcott, which" 
was the occasion 6f two very striking phenomena. It 
purported to be the portrait of a person said to have 
written the books called Art Magic and Ghost Land. 
The sender required Colonel Olcott to'.'^uin it almost 
immediately; which he did on the following evening, and 
I myself, being there as a caller, posted it in the nearest 
post-box. Two or three days later a demand was made 
upon Mme. Blavatsky for a duplicate of the picture, in 
the belief that, it would be beyond even her powers, siflee 
she had no model to copy from. But che actually did 
it; the process consisting merely in her cutting a piece 
of cardboard to the requisite si/e, laying it unded" a 
blotting-paper, placing her hand upon it, tmd in a 
moment producing the copy demanded.’ Colonel Olcott 
took possession of this picture, and laid it’ dway in a 
book that he was then reading, and which he took to 
bed with him. The next morning the portrait had en¬ 
tirely faded out, and only the name, written in pencil, 
was left. A week or two later, seeing this blank card 
lying in Colonel Olcott’s room, I took it to Mme. Blavatsky, 
and requested her to cause the portrait to reappear. 
Complying, she again laid the card under anotheY' sheet 
of paper, placed her hand upon it, and presently the face 
of the man had come back as before; this time indelibly 
imprinted. , 

“ In the front room where she wrote, there was a^book- 
case that stood for some time directly,opposite her writ¬ 
ing-desk. Upon its top stood a stuffed owl, whose glassy, 
never - closing eye frequently ^eemed to follow your 
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movements. Indeed, I (could relate thingf apropos of 
that same deftinct bjrd| but—in the words of Jacolliot— 
‘We have seen things such as one does not relate for 
fear of malting his readers do«bt ff!s sanitjK. . . Still 
we have seen them.’ Well, over the top ot # the doors of 
the bookcase was a blank space, about three inches wide, 
and running the breath of the ease. One evening we 
wfreisitting tajking of magic as usual, and of ‘the 
Brothers,’ wh*n Madame said, ‘ Loolf at the bookcase 1 ’ 

“ We looked up at once, and :fs we did so, we <?ould 
see appear, upon the blank space I have described, 
several letter's apparently in gold, that came out upon** 
the surfacifof the wood. Th y covered nearly all of the 
space. Examination showed that they were' in gold, and 
in a character that 1 had often seen upon some of her 
papers. 

This precipitation of messages or sentences occurred 
very frequently, and I will relate one which took jjlace 
gnder my own hand and eyes, in such a way as to be 
unimpeachable for me. 

I was one day, about four o’clock, reading a book by 
P. B. RSndolplj, that had just been brought in by a friend 
of Colonel Olcott. 1 v^s sitting some six feet distant 
frt>fti H. P. Bravatsky, who was busy writing. I had 
carefully read the title-page of the book, but had forgotten 
the exact title! J3ut I knew that fhejlfe was not one word 
of writing tlpon it. As 1 began to read the first paragraph 
I heard a bell sound in the air, and looking saw that 
Mme. Blavatsky was intently regarding mt. 

“ ‘ \^hat book do you read ? ’ said she. 

“ Turning back to the title-page, I was about to read 
aloud 'if!t name, when my eye was ari%ste<4 by a message 
written in ink across the top of fhe page which, a few 
minutes .before, I had looked at and found clear. It 
was a message in* about seven lilies, and the fluid had 
not yet quite dried on the page—its contents were a 
warning about the book, t arrv positive that when I 
tookf the volume in my hand, nor one word was written 
in it. % 

“On*one occasion the "address of a business firm in 
Philadelphia was needed for the purpose of sending a 
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letter through the mail, and np one present could re¬ 
member the street or number, npfi could an'y directory of 
Philadelphia be found in the neighbourhood. _ The busi¬ 
ness being very urgent, it was proposed that one of us 
should go 4<5wn nearly four miles to the General Post 
Office, so as to see a Philadelphia directory. But H. P. B. 
said: ‘ Wait a moment, and perhaps we can get the 
address some other way.’ She then wavpd her han£, ahd 
instantly we heard a signal bell in the a ir ot er our heads. 
We "expected no less than that a heavy directory wo^dd 
rush at our heads from the empty space, but no such thing 
took place. She sat down, took up a flat tin paper-cutter* 
japanned black on both sides and without havin'g any paint¬ 
ing on it. Holding this in her left hand, she gently stroked 
it with her right, all the while looking at us with an intense 
expression. After she had rubbed thus fomomes &s, 
faint outlines of letters began to show themselves upon“ 
the Jjlack, shining surface, and presently the complete 
advertisement of the firm whose address we desired wag 
plainly imprinted upon the paper-cutter in gilt letters, 
just as they ty»d had it done on slips of blotting paper 
such as are widely distributed as advertising media in 
America—a fact I afterwards ,^ound out. On a close 
examination, we saw that the street and number, which 
were the doubtful points in our memories, were precipi¬ 
tated with great biilliancy, the other words and figures 
being rather dimmer. Mme. Blavatsky said vhat this 
was because the mind of the operator was directed almost 
entirely to the. street and number, so that their.repro¬ 
duction was brought about with much greater distinctness 
than the rest of the advertisement, which was, so to speak, 
dragged in in,a ratner^accidental way. 

“ About any object that might be transported mysteri¬ 
ously around her room, or that came into it throtfgh the 
air by supermundane means, there always, lingered for a 
greater or less space of time, a very peculiar though 
pleasant odour. It vps pot always the same. At one 
time it was sandal-wood mixed with what 1 thought' was 
otto of roses r , at another time some unknown Eastern 
perfume, and again it came like the incense burnt in 
temples. '* 
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“ One day she asked ane if I would care jp smell again 
the .perfumd. Upon* Imy replying affirmatively, she 
took my handkerchief’in her hand, held it for a few 
moments, Vnd when she gave it ba#k to me jiC was heavy 
with the well-known odour. Then, in order to show me 
that her hand was not covered with somethfngthat would 
come off upon the Jiandkerchief, she perrrnfted me to 
eJtanpine both hands. They were without perfume. But 
after I had ccjn^iiiced myself that th<ft-e was no perfumery 
or odoriferous objects concealed* in her hands, I /ound 
from one hand beginning to exhale one peculiar strong 
perfume, while from the other there rolled out strong 
waves of ifhe incense. . 

“On the table at which Isis Unveiled • was written 
stood a little Chinese cabinet with many small drawers. 

Jew of .the, drawers contained some trifles, but there 
■“were severaf that were always kept empty. The cabinet 
was an ordinary one of its class, and repeated examination 
^showed that there were no devices or mechanical arrange¬ 
ments in it, or connected with it; but many a time has 
*ne of those empty drawers become the vanishing point 
of varitms articles, and as often, on the ftther hand, was 
the birthplace of some object which had not before been 
»6en in the rooms. I have often seen her put small coins 
or a ring or amulet, and have put things in there myself, 
closed - the drawer, almost instancy reopening it, and 
nothing was visible. It had disappeared from sight. 
Clever conjurers have been known to produce such 
illusions, but they always require some.confederacy, or 
else they delude you into believing that they had put the 
object^in, when in reality they did not. With H. P. B. 
there -^as no preparation. I repeatedly examined the 
cabinet, apd positively say that’there was no means by 
which things could be dropped out of sight or out of the 
drawer ; it ^tood on four smallWegs, elevated about two 
inches above Jhe desk, which was quite clear and unbroken 
underneath. Several times I Irave seen her put a ring 
intb one of the drawers andthenueave the room. I then 
looked in the drawer, saw the ring in it, and closed it 
again* She thSn returned, and without coming near the 
cabinet showed me the same ring on her flager. 1 then 
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looked again (jn the drawer befor/fe she again came near 
it, and the ring was gone. JL c 

“One day Mrs Elizabeth Thpihpson, the philan¬ 
thropist, wlw? had a great regard for H. P. B„ called to 
see her. I was present. When about to leave, the 
visitor asked' Madame to lend her some object which 
she had worn, as a reminder andoas a talisman. The 
request being acceded to, the choice was left to the fad/, 
who hesitated a moriient; Madame then sa$, 1 Take this 
ring,’(immediately drawing it off and handing it to her 
friend, who placed it upon her o finger, absorbed in 
■admiring the stones. But 1 was looking at H. P. B.’s 
fingers, and saw tl\at the ring was yet on ■ her hand. 
Hardly believing my eyes, I looked at the other. There 
was no mistake. There were now two rings; but the 
lady did not observe this, and went off s atis fied she h^d 
the right one. In a few days she returned it to Madamet" 
who then told me that one of the rings was an illusion, 
leaving it to me to guess which one. 1 could not decide,„ 
for she pushed the returned ring up along her finger 
against the old one, and both merged into one. 

“ One evenihg several persons were preseni. after 
dinner, all, of course, talking about theosophy and 
occultism. H. P. B. was sitting at her desk. While ’we 
were all engaged in conversation somebody said, that he 
heard music, and ijvent out into the „hall where he 
thought it came from. While he was examining the 
hall, the person sitting near the fireplace said that 
instead of being in the hall, the music, which was that of 
a musical box, was playing up in the chimney. The 
gentleman who had gone into the passage then returned 
and said that he had lost the music, but at offlfe was 
thoroughly amazed to find us all listening s»t the fire¬ 
place, when he in turn heard the music plainly. .Just as 
he began to listen, the music floated out into the room, 
and very distinctly finished the tune in thg air over our 
heads. I have on variops occasions heard this music in 
many ways, and always when there was not any instru¬ 
ment to produc j it. 

“On this evening, a little ■•while after the music, 
Madame opined one of the drawers of the Chinese 
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cabinet and took from il an Oriental neckldfce of curious 
beads. This* she gav^lto a lady present. One of the 
gentlemen pillowed to esiape him an expression of regret 
that he had not received such it testimonial. ^Thereupon 
H. P. B. reached over and grasped one of /he beads of 
the necklace which the lady was still holding in her 
hands, and the bead at once came off in Madame’s hand. 
She then passejJ it to the gentleman, who exclaimed that 
it was not merely a bead but was now a breast-pin, as 
there was a gold pin fastened sechirely in it. The fteck- 
lacq meanwhile remained intact, and its recipient was 
- examining it in wonder that one of its beads could have 
been thus fulled off without breaking it. 

“ I have heard it said that when H. P. B.*was a young 
woman, after coming back to her family for the first time 
in ,-tiany yuar^. everyone in her company was amazed and 
affrighted to see material objects such as cups, books, 
her tobacco pouch and match-box, and so forth, f come 
flying through the air into her hand, merely when she 
gazed intently at them. The stories of her early days 
cm be readily credited by those who saw # similar things 
done al the /■Jew York headquarters. Such aerial 
flights were many timgs performed by objects at her 
cSfnmand in : iy presence. One evening 1 was in a hurry 
to copy S drawing I had made, and looked about on the 
table for a p&p#r-cutter with which No rub the back of 
the draNiftg so as iO transfer the surplus carbon to a 
clean sheet. 

“ As 1 searched, it was suggested by someone that the 
round’smooth back of a spoon bowl would be the best 
means,.and I arose to go to the kitchen at the end of 
the haiffor a spoon. But Mme. Bl#vatsfcy said, ' Stop, 
yqu need net go there; wait a moment.’ I stopped at 
the daor, and she, sitting in her chair, held up her left 
hand. At that irfttant a large table-spoon flew through 
the air across.the room from out of the opposite wall 
and into her hand. No one ^as there to throw it to her, 
andAhe dining-room from which it had been transported 
was about thirty Jeet distant; two brick wfells separating 
it from*the front room. 

*■“ In the next room—the wall between Ming solid— 
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there hung tfear the window a v^ter-colour portrait in a 
frame with glass. I had just acne into that room and 
looked at the picture. No one was in the room but 
myself, anto no one wtnt there afterwards until I 
returned thare. When I came into the place where 
H. P. B. was sitting, and after 1 had been sitting down a 
few moments, she took up a piece of paper and wrote 
upon it a few words, handing it over to me to put Away 
without looking at it. This 1 did. She' then asked me 
to return to the other Ajom. I went there, .and at once 
saw that the picture which, a few Moments before, I had 
looked at, had in some way been either mowd or broken. - 
On examining it I found that the glass waff smashed, 
and that th£ securely fastened back had been opened, 
allowing the picture within to fall to the floor. Looking 
down I saw it lying there. Going back tou4t>e ether rSqm 
I opened and read what had been written on the slip of 
papef, it was :— 

“ * The picture of--in the dining-room has just beep 

opened; the glass is smashed and the paintihg is on 
the floor.’ , 

“ One day, while she was talking with me, she suddenly 
stopped and said, ‘ So-and-so i,s now talking of me to 

-■, and says, etc.’ I made a note of the hour, and~cn 

the first opportunity discovered that she had> actually 
heard the person flamed saying just w^iat she told me 
had been said at the very time noted. 1 u. 

“ My office was at least three miles away from her 
rooms. One day, at about 2 p.m., I was sitting in my 
office engaged in reading a legal document, my mind 
intent on the subject of the paper. No one else was in 
the office, and. in filet the nearest room was Separated 
from me by a wide opening, or well, in the building, 
made to let light into the inner chambers. Suddenly 1 
felt on my hand a pectAiar tingling sensation that always 
preceded any strange thing to happen in the presence of 
H. P. B., and at that -noment there fell from the ceiling 
upon the edge of my desk, and from there to the floor, 
a triangularly-folded note from Madame to myself. It 
was written upon the clean'back of a printed Jain 
sutra or tSxt. The message was in her handwriting, 
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and was addressed ta me in her writir% across the* 
printed face. # «1 

“ I remember on*e phlnomenon in connection with the 
making of a water-colour drawing of an Egyptian subject 
for her, which also illustrates what the Spiritualists call 
apport, or the bringing phenomenally of objects from 
some distant place. • I was in want of certain dry colours 
\£hi«h she coujji not furnish me from her collection, and 
as the drawkog must be finished at tliat sitting, and there 
vjas no shqp near by where I fould purchase thfcm, it 
seemed a dilemma ufttil she stepped towards the cottage 
piarto, and, holding up the skirt of her robe dc chambr £*• 
with botf^ hands, received into it seventeen bottles of 
Winsor & Newton dry colours, among them those I 
required. I still wanted some gold-paint, so she caused 
me to biv.ip.-hcr a saucer from the dining-room, and to 
give her the brass key of the door. She rubbed the key 
upon the bottom of the saucer for a minute or t\^o, and 
jthen, returning them to me, 1 found a supply of the paint 
I required coating the porcelain.” 


1 should hardly venture to communicate the foregoing 
ftSrrative to the public if it were not for the obvious im¬ 
possibility, in editing memoirs ^of Mme. Blavatsky, of 
keeping tjie vsfrious experiences recorded of her within 
the limits of that which is generally held to be credible. 
Certainly no one person of those who have had oppor- 
tunitfes of observing the phenomena occurring in her 
presence could hope to be regarded by the world at large 
as both sane and truthful in relating^iis experience. But 
fOrtiQpd as each witness is in turn by the testimony of 
all the others, the situation must be recognised as involv¬ 
ing difficulties for critics who contend that one and all, 
ne^r relations, old friends* casual acquaintances, or 
intimates of her later years, are all possessed with a 
mania* for trurftping up fictitious stones about Mme. 
Blavatsky, or all in different parts of the world, and at 
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•widely different periods, sharing/? in an epidemic hallu¬ 
cination in regard to her, whilfl «in, no other respects 
exhibiting abnormal conditions or nftnd. 

The first incident during her stay in America which 
seems to have’drawn the attention of the newspapers to 
Mme. Blavatsky was the death and cremation, under the 
auspices of the Thposophical Society, a* an eccefctric 
personage known in New York as “the Baron de Palm.” 
Among other eccentricities that he.committed, he madu 
will shortly before his death professing—to bequeath 
a considerable fortune to the Theosophical Sbciety, but 
on inquiry it turned out that the property referred to 
in this document existed in his imagination alone. The 
newspapers credited the Society with having acquired 
great wealth by seducing the sympathies of this guileless 
millionaire, when in reality his effects did not meet the, 
cost of the ceremonies connected with burning his body. 
However, the < Society and Mme. Blavatsky suddenly 
sprang into local notoriety. 

“ Fancy my surprise . . .” she wrote about this time'to 
her sister. 

U> 

“ I am—heaven help us I—becoming fashionable, as it 
seems. I am writing articles on Esotericism and Nirvana, 
and paid for them more than 1 could have ever expected, 
though 1 have hardly any time for writing for money. 
. . . Believe me, and you will, for you know me, I cannot 
make myself realise'that I have ever been able'to write 
decently. ... If 1 were unknown, no publisher or editqr 
would have ever paid any attention to me. . . . te’s all 
vanity and fashion. . . '. Luckily for the publishers, I 
have never been vain." 

In the course of another family letter she writes:—* 

(i 

“ Upon my word, 1 can hanily understand why you 
and people generally should make such a fuss over my 
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writings, whether RussUn or English 1 Tt4e, during the 
long.years of my ajpseiole from home, I have constantly 
studied apd have leSriwd certain ^things. But when I 
wrote Isis, 1 wrote it so esfteily that it was certainly 
no labour, but a real pleasure. Why should I be praised 
for it? Whenever I am told to write, 1 sit down and 
obey, and then 1 carf write easily upon almost anything— 
metaphysics, psychology, philosopljy, ancient religions, 
zoology, natural sciences', or what not. 1 never put 
jpiyself the question: ‘ Con I wrife on this subject f . . 
or,‘Am I equal to tfle task?’ but 1 simply sit down and 
ivrife. Wh$f Because somebody who knows all dictates'* 
to me. . .*. My Master, and occasionally others whom 
1 knew in my travels years ago. . . . Please do not 
imagine that I have lost my senses. I have hinted to you 
betore n<Jw about them . . . and I tell you candidly, that 
whenever I write upon a subject I know little or nothing 
of, 1 address myself to Them, and one of Them inspires 
<»me, i.e. He allows me to simply copy what 1 write from 
manuscripts, and even printed matter that pass before 
illy eytp:, in the air, during which process I have never 
been unconscious one single instant. ... It is that know¬ 
ledge of His protection«nd faith in His power that have 
Enabled me to become mentally and spiritually so strong 
. . . arfti even He (the Master)^ is not always required ; 
for, during fti# absence on some J?her occupation, He 
awakeift fn me His substitute in knowledge. ... At such 
times it is no more / who write, but my inner Ego, my 
‘ luminous self,’ who thinks and writes f(fr me. Only see 
. . . you who know me. When was 1 ever so learned as 
to wrifa^uch things? . . . Whence all this knowledge? .. 

On another occasion again ‘she wrote also to her 
sistei*:— 

“ You may.disbelie^e me, but 1 tell you that in saying 
this I speak but the truth ^ 1 |m solely occupied, not 
with writing Isis, but with Isis herself. I live in a kind 
of permanent ^jichantment, a life of vitions and sights 
with dpen eyes, and no‘trance whatever to deceive my 
%ense81 1 sit and watch the fair goddegft constantly. 
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' And as she displays before me thjt secret meaning of her 
long lost secrets, and the veil, beaming with every .hour 
thinner and more transparent, gradually falls off before 
my eyes, I hold my breath and can hardly trust to my 
senses! . . . <For several years, in order not to forget 
what I have learned elsewhere, I have been made to 
have permanently before my eyes atl that I need to see. 
Thus, night and day, the images of the. past are *ever 
marshalled before my inner eye. Slowly* and gliding 
silently like images in an enchanted panorama, centurie^ 
after centuries appear before me, . . and I am made 
'to connect these epochs with certain historical events, 
and I know there caw be no mistake. Races aird nations, 
countries and 1 cities, emerge during some former century, 
then fade out and disappear during some other one, the 
precise date of which I am then told by . ; . Hoary 
antiquity gives room to historical periods; myths are 
explaiped by real events and personages who have really 
existed; and every important, and often unimportant, 5 
event, every revolution, a new leaf turned in the book of 
life of nations-v-with its incipient course and subsequent 
natural results—remains photographed in my mind as 
though impressed in indelible colours. . . . When I think 
and watch my thoughts, they appear to me as though 
they were like those little bits of wood of various shapes 
and colours in the game known as the c. sse tete : I pick 
them up one by one, and try to make therrl ftt each 
other, first taking one, then putting it aside, until I find 
its match, and ffhally there always comes out in the end 
something geometrically correct. ... 1 certainly refuse' 
point-blank to attribute it to my own know^dge or 
memory, for 1 eoulcl never arrive alone at either such 
premises or conclusions. ... I tell you seriously I am 
helped. And He who helps me is my Guru. . . .” '' 

As belonging to the period of Mme Blavatsky’s 
residence in America, mention may here be made qf a 
remarkable incident with which she was closely concerned, 
though it was not accomplished by the exercise of her 
own abnormal powers. 
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Prince Eqjiie Wittgenstein, a Russian c^ficer, and an 
old friend who had kelwn her from childhood, was in 
correspondence with fter at thg time of the formation of 
the Theosophical Society. In consequent of certain 
warnings addressed to him at spiritual stances concerning 
fatalities which would menace him if he took part in the 
war \>n the Danube then impendiag, Mme. Blavatsky 
was instructed by her unseen spiritual chief to inform 
him that* on* the contrary he would be specially taken 
care 'of during the campaign, and that the spiritualistic 
warning w8uld be confuted. The ctfttrse of subsequent 
events will best be described by the quotation of a letter 
aftarwartj^ addressed by the Prince to an English journal 
devoted to spiritualism. This was as follows:— 

To THE t Editor of the ‘ Spiritualist.’ 

Allow me, for the sake of those who believe in spirit 
predictions, touted you a story about incidents which 
happened to me last yea^ and about which I, for months 
pes?t, have wished to talk to you, without, till now, 
finding time to do so. The narrative may perhaps be a 
warning to sdrn^ of the too credulofis persons to whom 
every mtdial message is a gospel, and who too often 
accept as true what are perhaps the lies of some light 
spirit, or even the reflection of their own thoughts or 
wishes# I believe that the fulfilment of a prediction is 
such aq exceptional thing that in general one ought to 
set no hfTth in such prophecies, but %hoq|d avoid them 
as much as possible, lest they havt undue influence upon 
our mind, faith, and free-will. 

“A year and seme months ago* while getting ready to 
join our army qn the Danube, I received first one letter, 
and afterwards a few more, Jrom*a very kind friend of 
minefand a powerful medium in America, beseeching me, 
in very anxious words, not to go to theswar—a spirit 
had predicted that the campaign would be fatal to me, 
a*d having ordered my correspondent to writ* to me the 
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following weirds, ‘ Beware of thef war saddle! It will be 
your death, or worse still! ’ f » . 

“1 confess that these reiterated * warnings were not 
agreeable, especially wh£n received at the moment of 
starting upon such a journey; but I forced myself to 
disbelieve them. My cousin, the Baroness Adelina von 
Vay, to whom I had written about the matter, encouraged 
me in doing so, an<4 1 started. , ,1 

“ Now it seems that this prediction became known also 
to sdme of my theosophical friends at New York, who 
were indignant at it, and decided to do their utmost to 
make it of no avail. And especially one *oi the leading J 
brethren of the Society, and residing far J away from 
America, promised by the force of his will to shield me 
from every danger. 

“The fact is, that during the whole campaign, I did 
not see one shot explode near me, and that, so far as 
danggr was concerned, I could just as well have remained 
at Vevey. 1 was quite ashamed of myself, and sough^ 
occasion now and then, to hear at least once the familiar 
roar and whistle which, in my younger years, were sftch 
usual music to me. All in vain! Whenever I was near 
a scene of action, the enemy’s fire ceased. I remember 
having once, during the third bloody storming of Plevnh, 
with my friend, young Colonel Wellesley, stoien away 
from the Emperor’s staff, in order to; ride down to a 
battery of ours which was exchanging a tremendous fire 
with the redoubt of Grivitsa. As soon as we, after 
abandoning our horses further back in the brushwood, 
arrived at the battery, the Turkish fire ceased as by 
enchantment, to begin again only when we left itJialf-an- 
hour later, although our guns kept on blazing'away at 
them without interruption. I also tried twice to see 
some of the bombarding of Guirgiewo, where all the 
windows were broken, doors torn out, roofs broken down 
at the Railway Station by the daily firing from Rustchuk. 

I stopped there once > a whole night, and another time 
half a day, always in the hope of seeing something; As 
long as I was’there, the scene was quiet as in the times 
of peace, and the firing recommenced as soon as I had 
left the place. Some days after my last visit to Guirgiewo, 
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Colonel Wei^sley passed it, and had part of his luggage 
destroyed by a sh^ll, *wiich, breaking through the roof 
inbg the gallery, tore t*> pieces t\^o soldiers who were 
standing near. * 

“ 1 cannot believe all this to he the s51e result of 
chance. It was too regular, too positive to be explained 
thus. It is, I am sute of it, magic—the more so as the 
persan who projected me thus efficaciously is one of the 
most powerful nntsters of the occult science professed by 
the theoijoplaists. I can relate, by way of contrast, the 
following fact, whiclf happened during the war on the 
Danube, in % b854, at the siege of Silistria. A very 
distinguished Hngineer General of *ours, who led our 
approaches, was a faithful spiritualist, and believed every 
word which he wrote down by the help of a psychograph 
as a genuine revelation from superior spirits. Now these 
spirits had predicted to him that he would return from 
the war unhurt, and covered with fame and glory.* The 
Jesuit of this was that he exposed himself openly, madly, 
to the enemy's fire, till at last a shot tore off his leg, and 
hc*died £ome weeks later. This is the faith we ought to 
have in predictions, and I hope my narrative may be 
welcome to you, as a watiling to many.—Truly yours, 
“(Prince) B. Wittgenstein (F.T.S.). 

“Vevky, Switzerland, 

“ 1878 ." 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of thi.* narrative it is 
important as showing definitely—what indeed is notorious 
for all knew Mine. Blavatsky at ijic period to which 
it refers—that she had already, while tilt Theosophical 
Sdciety, was still in its infancy in New York, declared 
the existence of “the Brothers,” Whom she has been so 
absurdly accused by hor recent critics of inventing at a 
far l^ter date. 

The Countess Wachtmeister, whose namy will reappear 
in this narrative feter on, sends me another independent 
=> account of Mme. Blavatsky’s doings in Arrfferica, com- 
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municated to her by the gentleman concerned. She 
writes:— 

“ Mr Felix Cunningham, a young American of large 
fortune, deso.-ibes a scene which took place one evening 
when visiting Mine. Blavatsky in America. For some 
time past he had been terribly annoyed by certain mani¬ 
festations which toc^k place in his own presence: chaibs 
would suddenly begin to hop about therroogi, knives and 
forks'would dance upori the tables, and bells would ring 
all over the house; in fact, such a> carillon would some¬ 
times be set going that the landlord would politeiy re¬ 
quest him to depart; and he would have to go ■■in quest of 
another apartment, where, after a few days’ sojourn, 
the same comedy would be repeated, until he felt like a 
wandering Jew, nearly driven wild by his .inviable foes. 
Having heard of Mme. Blavatsky’s great abnormal 
powei^, he hoped through her to get a relief to his suffer¬ 
ings, and it was with a feeling of intense curiosity that, 
having been fortunate in obtaining an introduction to 5 
that lady, he qne evening entered her drawing-room,-to 
find her surrounded by a circle of adjpiring friends. 
When at last he was able to approach her, she invited 
him to sit on the sofa near her, and patiently listened' Co 
the long recital of his misfortunes. Mme. Blavatsky 
then explained to him that these phenomena were the 
result partly of his own psychic force and-partly the 
work of elementals, and she explained to him the process 
through which he might either rid himself of such dis¬ 
turbances for the future, or else how he could obtain 
complete control over these powers of nature, ayid pro¬ 
duce phenomena atSvill. This seemed to Mr Cuhuingham 
as so utterly incredible that, though he kept.-his feelings 
to himself, he classed Mme. Blavatsky in his own mind 
as either a charlatan or a victim to her-delusions. What 
was his astonishment, then, wheq a few .moments later 
she turned to him in tbe rrydst of an animated discourse 
she was holding with some professor on ‘ Darwin’s System 
of Evolution,’rand said, ‘ Well, Mr Cunningham, so you 
think it is all a sham ? I will give you a proof that it is 
not, if you like. Tell me, what would you like to have*? 
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Desire somejhi^g without mentioning it aRjud, and you 
shall have it.” He tji&ught of a rose, there being no 
flqw^rs in # the roofn 1# ar^l as the thought fastened itself 
on nis mind, his gaze was direated Upwards, and there to 
his astonishment he saw a large full-blown jjose suddenly 
appear near the ceiling; it descended swiftly but surely 
towards him, the st^Ik going right through his button- 
hble t and when he took out the rose to examine it, he 
found that it^hSd.been freshly plucked, and that the dew 
was hanging to the petals and leaves. Mine. Blavwtsky, 
r A-ho had*never moved from her corner of the sofa, looked 
at hhs bewilderment with amusement, and explained to 
him that when once man has obtained control over 
the elementals, such a phenomenon is sinfple as child's 
play.” 

t I 

Some interesting reminiscences of Mme. Blavatsky’s 
New York residence are contained in an article published 
( by the Neiv Yoyk Times in its issue of 2nd January 
1885. the writer, noticing some then current news 
illustrating the progress in India of the Theosophical 
Society, says 

“ Thi%intelligence is interesting to the general reader, 
mainly as it serves to recall a • most curious phase of 
moderndhgughrt Its development nearly ten years ago in 
New York attracted much attention. The doings of the 
strange society mentioned in the French flat at Highth 
Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, where they had their 
headquarters, were widely noticed by the press, and 
some ift'Imence on the thought of ceryiin classes of men 
and women undoubtedly emanated from ^he small circle 
who gathered there. 

“ This influence was beyond a question the result of the 
strange perso'nal power of Mme. Blavatsky—a woman 
of as remarkable chafacteristicS|a8 Cagliostro himself, 
and one who is to-day as differently judged by different 
people as the renowned Count was in his day. The Pall 
Mall Gazette recently dented a half-column to the lady. 
By those who knew her only slightly in this^country she 
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was invariably termed a charlataft. A s'om^what better 
acquaintance developed the thbught that she was a 
learned, but deluded enthusiasti |trfd those who tlmew 
her intimately and Enjoyed her friendship w'ere eitner 
carried awajt into a belief in her powers or profoundly 
puzzled, and the longer and more intimate the friendship 
was, the firmer the faith or the deeper their perplexity 
became. The writer was one of .the last class. t Ttte 
closest stucb{ of a trained New York ijejiotjJer failed for 
over two years to convince him that she was either a 
fraud or self-deluded, or that her teeming powers werS 
genuine. That she wrought miracles will he denied flatly, 
of course, by all persons whom the world o»Us sober- 
minded, yet 'there are scores of people who will swear 
to-day that she did work them in New York. 

“ A lady whose brother was an enthusiastic believe! 1 in 
the wonderful Russian, but who was herself a devout 
Methodist and thoroughly antagonistic' to Theosophy (as 
the new system of thought was then beginning to be 
called), was induced to make Mme. Blavatsky’s acquaint-* 
ance. They became friends, though they continued 
widely opposed in belief. One day Mme. J^lavatSky gave 
the other lady a necklace of beautifully carved beads of 
some strange substance that looked like, but was rffcrt, 
hard wood. ‘ Wear them yourself,’ she said. »■* If you 
let anyone else htfve fnem, they will tjistippear.’ The 
lady wore them constantly for over a year. ^Meantime 
she moved out of the city. One day her little child, who 
was sick and fretful, cried for the beads. She gave them 
to him, half laughing at herself for hesitating.* The 
child put them around his neck and seemed pleasgd with 
his new toy, wljile the mother turned away to Attend to 
some domestic duty. In a few minutes the £hild began 
crying, and the mother found him trying to take tfie 
beads off. She removed them herself aqd found that 
they were nearly one-third melted away ^md were hot, 
while the child’s neckt shewed marks of being burned. 
She tells the story herself, and in the same breath denies 
that she beliefs in * any such things.’ 

“ Such stories could be repeated by dozens, and for each 
one a reputable witness could be produced to swear to 
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the truth of <t. It was not, however, by the working of 
tricfes or miracles, whichever the reader may choose to 
rd£$.rd them, that Mihe.»Blavatsky<made the impress she 
certainly made on the thought of the day. It was by the 
power of her own personality, vigour of ner intellect, 
freedom and breadth of her thought, and the fluency and 
c'earness of her pftwers of expression. Her mental 
chai%cteristics» were as remarkable»as her appearance. 
A more impltuofis or impulsive»person thSn she .never 
lived. She *was generous and hospitable to a fault. To 
her intimate friends her house was Liberty Hall, and 
wtyle therg was nothing sumptuous pr pretentious about 
her mode of life, she lived well and entertained constantly. 
She seemed physically indolent, but this was on account 
of her size, which made bodily exertion onerous. Noth¬ 
ing like mental indolence could be noticed in her conver¬ 
sation, and if suoh a trait had ever been attributed to 
her, the publication of Isis Unveiled, her work on Eastern 
jmysteriep and religions, would have exonerated her from 
the charge. Without discussing the merits of the book, 
it may he asserted that the labour involved in its produc¬ 
tion was very great. 

9 *f As a friend Mme. Bla^atsky was steadfast and devoted 
to an i^pusual degree. Credulous by nature, she had 
been imposed.upon by so many Shat she learned to limit 
her circle, Jout if£> to the time she left America she was 
always liable to imposition on the part of any designing 
person. . 

“ She was unconventional, and prided herself on carry¬ 
ing her unconventionality to the utmost extremes. She 
would S v «iar like a dragoon when in ajiger, and often used 
in pure levity expressions which served n8 other purpose 
than tp emphasise her contempt for common usages. 
Born, so it is saitj, of the best lineage in Russia, she had 
been bred artd educated not only as a lady but as an 
aristocrat. Discarding, as she djjl, the traditional belief 
of h#r family, she discarded ift the same time the entire 
system of European civilisation. Durino her residence 
in America at laast, for^he writer claims to know no 
ijipre about her than was developed here, she protested 
against our civilisation vigorously* . . . The criticism *she 
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drew on herself by this course was merciless, and from 
a civilised standpoint was certainlj deserved. \ 

“ Those who knewther c best b^liive her to 'have ty?en 
entirely incapable of a mean act or a dishonest one.” 

The writer goes on to quote the views which Mme. 
Blavatsky was in the habit of expressing on the subject 
of spiritualism. 

“ ‘ The phenomena that are presented are perhaps ofteq 
frauds. Perhaps not one in a hundred is a genuine 
communication of spirits, but that one caTinot be judged 
by the others. It'is entitled to scientific examination, 
and the reason the scientists don’t examine it is because 
they are afraid. The mediums cannot deceive me, I 
know more about it than they do. I have lived*'for years 
in different parts of the East and ha,ve seen far more 
wonderful things than they can do. The whole universe 
is filled with spirits. It is nonsense to suppose that w% 
are the only intelligent beings in the world. ‘I believe 
there is latent* spirit in all matter. I believe aJmostTin 
the spirits of the elements. But all it governed by 
natural laws. Even in cases *)f apparent violation^ of 
these laws the appearance comes from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the laws. Ip ca,ses of certain nervous dfseases it 
is recorded of some patients that they have begn raised 
from their beds by some undiscoverable power, and it 
has been impossible to force them down. In such cases 
it has been noticed that they float feet first wijh any 
current of air that may be passing through the room. 
The wonder of this ceases when you come t<^aonsider 
that there is n*. such thing as the law of gravitation as it 
is generally understood. The law of gravitation is only 
to be rationally explained in accordance with magnetic 
laws as Newton tried to explain it, but the world would 
not accept it. 

“ ‘The world is fast* coming to know many things that 
were known centuries ago, and were discarded through 
the superstition of theologians,’ she continue^. ‘The 
church prqfesses to reprobate divination, and yet tfyej 
ch^se their four canonical Gospels of Matthew, Mara 
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Luke, and John*by divination. They took Some hundred, 
or so of booKS at the Nicene Council, and set them up, 
apdr those that fell dt>wn they threw aside as false, and 
tfi&se thaf stood beitfg flhose four,'they accepted as true, 
being unable to decide the question in ai^r other way. 
And out of the 318 members of the Council only two— 
Eusebius, the great forger, and the Emperor Constantine 
; —were able to read!’ 

“"Talking thtis by hours together, \rhen the right listener" 
was present, and speaking always ‘ a^one Jhaving 
authority,’ *it is smail wonder that Mme. Blavatsky made 
her-modest apartments a common meeting-ground for 
a\strangs a group of original thinkers as New- York ever 
held. Not all who visited her agreed with> her. Indeed, 
there were only a few who followed her teachings with 
implicit, faith. Many of her friends, and many who 
joined the Theosophical Society which she formed, were 
individuals who affirmed little and denied nothing. 

“The marvels which were discussed and manifested in 
Mme. Blavatsky’s rooms were to the most of them merely 
food for thought. If the bell tones of the invisible 
‘ attendant sprite ’ Pou Dhi where heaftl, as they were 
heard by scores of different persons, this phenomenon, 
•sto minutely described by Mr Sinnett in The Occult 
World * was as likely to he chaffed good-naturedly by 
an obstinat* sceptic as it was* to be wondered at by a 
believer.. Bu? even the sceptic would shrug his shoulders 
and say, when hard pushed, ‘ It may he a spirit. I can’t 
tell what it is.’ If the discusssion,turned on some 
mar*el of Eastern magic, or some fanciful doctrine of 
Eastern mythology, there was always a witness to the 
magic flnd a believer in the mythology present, and there 
was no pne bold enough to deny wHht was affirmed, 
"however much it might be laughed at. Sensitive as 
Mme. Blavatsky was to personal ridicule and to slander, 
she was truW liberal in matters of opinion, and allowed 
us as great latitude lb the discission of her beliefs as she 
tetok in discussing the beliefs of others. 

“ The apartment she occupied was a modest flat of 
seven or eighf rooms in West Porty-sArenth Street. It 
-was furnished plainly but comfortably, but of the furni- 
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ture properly so called, it was hai% to git a^n exact idea, 
for the rooms, especially the parlours, were littered and 
strewn Vith curios of most varied description. Huge 
palm leaves, stuffed apes, %nd tigers*heads, Oriental pipes 
and vases, idpls and cigarettes, Javanese sparrows, manu¬ 
scripts and cuckoo clocks were items only in a confusing 
catalogue of things not to be lookeij for ordinarily in a 
lady’s parlour.” 



CHAPTER IX 


ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 

Juiced bysordinary standards of common sense, Mme. 
Blavatsky’s long stay in America was not a good prepara¬ 
tion for her residence in India. And yet her Theosophic 
mission appears to have had India as its objective point 
from the outset. It is just possible, therefore, that her 
alienation from the English population of India in the 
^rst insta'nce, due to the unreasonable prejudices against 
them which she came possessed with, may have served 
the cause she ITad in view in one way more than it told 
unfavourably in another. Unhappily there is no good 
understdhdifig widely diffused as yet amongst the two 
races in* India.* Each sees the worst features in the 
character of the other, and ill appreciates the best. 
The responsibility for this state of things would, I think, 
be fotftid very equally divided, but at all events it is 
possible, jjiat in wishing to secure the hearty good-will 
of the natives, Mme. Blavatsky di*i not fli*d herself really 
so* mu^h irSpeded as 1 have sometimes been inclined to 
think, by starring,on terms whiclj may almost be said to 
have cultivate^ the ill-will of the Europeans. The too 
readjly enlisted sentiment of.racl antagonism may thus 
have put the natives all the more on her side, when 
it was seen that fhe was got on intimate t)r friendly re¬ 
lations with the Anglo-Indian community. 
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However this may be, Mme. Blavatsfey pame to India 
to plast the Theosophical Society in the soil where she 
believed, not quite carrectly as f.ufctsequent events pry^ed, 
that it wag destined chiefly to flourish, armed for her 
task (for good or evil as we like to look at the matter) 
with a flourishing stock of misconceptions concerning the 
social, conditions qf the country. She ,was guiltless of 
any inclimftion to concern herself pracftcalty with politics, 
and indeed, on the subject of politics, though greatly , 
misconceiving the true character of the.Ertglish govern- 1 
ment at that time,‘was less prejudiced than irt other vJuys, 
for at anyrate she consistently recognised the theory 
that, bad though it might be, the English Government 
was immeasurably the best India could acquire in the 
present state of her degeneration, as'compared with the 
era of ancient Aryan grandeur. But her sympathies 
were always ready to flame up on behalf of' individual 
native wrongs, and since the organs of native* interests 
are apt in India to circulate ^tories to6 hastily, if they 
seem to be flavoured with native wrongs, Mme. Blavatsky, 
living almost entirely ,at first in native society, imbibed 
a good many ideas, on her first establishment in the 
country, which used to be the subject of warm argu¬ 
ment between, her and myself, when I first made her 
acquaintance. 

This acquaintance was formed at the close ^f.the year 
1879, during‘the earlier part of which she reached 
Bombay, accompanied by Colonel Olcott and two, persons 
who were supposed to* be Theosophists in the beginning, 
but fell off from the Society ^t an egrly date, under 
circumstances which 4 constituted the first of thj long 
series of troubles that have attended the progress of the 
Theosophical* movement. I cever knfcw either.of them, 
but they tlo not appear to have been persons wh@n^,. 
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anyone of sdbefier judgment, in Mme. Blavatsky’s place,' 
would have brought oeer as companions in an enterprise 
like\that sTie had in flanM. Tfe four strange]/ assorted 
travellers settled down in one of the nativs/quarters of 
Bombay, and were very naturally objects of some 
suspicion with the authorities. Their movements about 
-he Country and into the neighbouring native s 
not of a kind that the ordinary habits 9f Eurqpeans 
’would ac?ount for, ar*i as a matter of course, in a country 
$tere great ir/ferests have to be guarded from possible 
foreign intfigue, they were put under'surveillance. 

But Englishmen are not clever at the tricks of police 
surveillance—no more so in India than elsewhere—and 
the watch set upon the movements of Mme. Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott was absurdly apparent to the flprsons 
uwho—if it had been really required—should never have 
beyn allowed to suspect it. Mme. Blavatsky fretted 
under tfie sense of insult this espionage fn dieted on her, 
with the intensity of Reeling she carries into every¬ 
thing. ^For my own part, I used often to tell her, when 
we laughed oyer the narrative ef her adventures after¬ 
wards, > pitied ^;he unhappy police officer, her spy, a great 
deal more than herself. She pursued this officer with 
sarcasms all the while that he, in the pffl-formance of his 
irksome duty, pursued her in her vague and erratic 
wandefiags. She would offer him^bags or letters to 
examine, apd address him condtrtences fln the miserable 
fate that condemned him to play the part of a mouchard. 

I suspect from what I heard at»Simla at the time, that 
the Bombay Government must fj^ve been treated by the 
superior authorities to remarks that were anything but 
complimentary on the manner in which they conducted 
this bfisiness. At any rate, the mistake*concerning the 
Objects of the Theosophists was speedily Sfeen through, 
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and the lc o al government instructed to^triuble itself no 
more about them. ft . 

I had %en in correspondence! with Colonel Olcott 'and 
Mme. BlaiMtsky, partly about this business, during the 
summer. Their arrival in India had been heralded with 
a few newspaper paragraphs dimly (indicating that Mme. 

was a marvellous person, associated w4th a 
modern development of*'* magic,” and 1 had seen her great 
book, Isis Unveiled, which naturally provoked interest ( 
on my part in the authoress. From* some rema~k's 
published in^the Pioneer, of which I was at that timtf the 
editor, the first communications between us arose. In 
accordance with arrangements made by letter during’the 
summer, she came to Allahabad to visit my wife and 
mysejf at our cold weather home at that station in 
December 1879. 

I well remember the morning of her arrival, whep 1 
went down to the railway station to meet h£r. The 
trains from Bombay used to corwe into Allahabad in those 
days at an early hour in the morning, and it was still but 
just time for chotn hazrce, or early breakfast, when 1 
brought our guests home. She had evidently been ap¬ 
prehensive, to judge from her latest letters, lest we might 
have formed some ideal conception of her that the 
reality would shatter, and had recklessly painted tierself 
as a rough, old, “hippopotamus” of a woman*ufifit for 
civilised society; but she did this with so lively a humour 
that the betrayal of her bright intelligence this involved 
more than undid the effect of her warnings. Her rough 
manners, of which we had been ,told so much, did not 
prove very alarming, though 1 remember going into fits of 
laughter at the time when Colonel Olcott, after the visit 
had lasted a week or two, gravely informed us that Madame 
was under “*great self-restraint” so far. This had not 
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been the impuesi on my wife and I had formed about her, 
though we had learnec^ already to find her convysation 
mor| than»interesting» 

I would not venture to say that our new fjf&nds made 
a favourable impression all round, upon our old ones, at 
Allahabad. Anglo-Iijdiai* society is strongly coloured 
with .conventional views, and Mme. .Blavatsky 
violent a dep&rtuPe from accept^! standatyls tn a great 
yariety ofcwa^s to be^issimilated in Anglo-Indian circles 
Snjth readiness.At the same time, the friends she made 
arnnyg ouraicquaintances while under our roof were the 
best worth having, and all who came to know her, and 
wer. gifted with the faculty of appreciating bright and 
versatile talk, sparkling anecdote, and first-rate dinner- 
table qualifications, were loud in her praises and eager 
for her society. _ Her dinner-table qualifications it will, 
of course,''be understood did not include those of the bon 
vivant, f<*r her dislike of alcohol in all fornts amounted to 
a kind of manuf, and led Jier to be vexatious sometimes 
ir» her attack on even the most moderate wine-drinking 
on the pSrt of others. An illustration, by-the-by, of the 
manner which Mme. Blavatsky is constantly made the 
subject of the most extravagant falsehoods is afforded 
by a statement which has, I hear, been.made quite re- 
centlytn London by some ex-Anglo-Indian. He or she 
—I amgl|d to say I do not know who the he or she is, 
and do not seek to know—told m^ infornrant that he or 
she had actually seen Mme. Blavatsky intoxicated at 
Simla. As I kno\y her to be a totjl abstainer, not merely 
on principle (ip connection with her occult training), 
but tyy predilection as well—Uy virtue indeed, as 1 have 
described, of an absolute horror of alcohol—and as she 
has nev«r resided at Simja under any rodf but my own 
,.afld one other, beneath which 1 was myself at the same 
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time a guest—the statement is for iW exactly as if it 
asserted that, during her Simla,visit, Mme. Blavatsky 
was douS^e-headed like the fampusc" Nightingale.” K 
I want tf^give my readers an idea of Mme. Blavatsky, 
as I have known her, that shall be as nearly complete as 
I can make it, and 1 shall nst hesitate to put in the 
iVty^of the picture. Tflfe first visit ghe paid u§ was 
not an unqualified success in all resptcts.c Her excita¬ 
bility, sometimes amusing, would,, sometimes take ap 
irritating shape, and she would vent h<y in'ipatience’yj'' 
anything annoyed *her, by vehement tirades* in a r X)ud 
voice directeci against Colonel Olcott, at that time in an 
early stage of his apprenticeship to what she would sc me- 
times irreverently speak of as the “occult fiusiness.” 
No one with the least discernment could ever fail to see 
that her rugged manners and disregard of all convention¬ 
alities were the result of a deliberate rebellion against, 
not of ignorance or unfamiliarity with, the customs of 
refined society. Still the rebellion was cft’ten very deter¬ 
mined, and she would sometimes colour her language 
with expletives of all sorts, some witty and 'amusing, 
some unnecessarily violent, that we shoclct all Ijave pre¬ 
ferred her not to make use of. She certainly had none 
of the superficial attributes one might have expected in 
a spiritual teacher; and how she could at the sanre time 
be philosopher enough to have given up the wprld for 
the sake of spis : tudl advancement, and yet be capable of 
going into frenzies of passion about trivial Annoyances, 
was a profound mystery to us for a long while, and is 
only now partially explainable, indeed, w'ithin my own 
mind, by some inforrrfatiop I have received relating to 
curious psychological laws under which initiates in occult 
mysteries, circumstanced as sfyp is, inevitably cogie. By 
slow degrees only, and in spite of herself—in spite • qf 
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injudicious proceedings on her part that long kept alive 
suspicions she might fasily have allayed, if sha could 
havg’ kept* calm enough % to ur^lentand them^^did we 
come to‘appreciate the reality of the occult^orces and 
unseen agencies behind her. 

It is unnecessary fry m#to give an elaborate account 
here of occult jyonders performed by Mme. Bl:upfcsky 
during her vafious visits to us aUAllahabajt and Simla. 
' r hese are* most of tljem, recorded in The Occult World. 
M*i»ose'whicrt took place during her first visit were not of 
gretWfcimpoAance, and some of them ^’ere so little pro¬ 
tected by the conditions that would have been required 
to guarantee their bona fide character that they were 
worse than useless. My wife and I were patient 
observers, and by*not jumping to any conclusions too 
grecipitately, were enabled in the long run to obtain the 
satisfaction we desired; but guests, especially if they 
happened to be of a very materialistic •temperament, 
would regard anything AJme. Blavatsky might do of an 
apparently abnormal character as so much juggling, and 
hardly dUguisc these impressions^ from her. *fhe result 
in such cgses would be a stormy end to our evening after 
such guests had gone. To be suspected as an impostor 
deluding her friends with trickery, would sting her at any 
time with a scorpion smart, and bring forth a flood of 
passionate^irgument as to the cruelty and groundlessness 
of such an imputation, the violence o# which would 
really Jjave tended with most hearers to confirm sus¬ 
picions rather Jhap to allay them. 

Recollection/>f this tune supplies me with a very varied 
assortment 0 f memory portraits of*Madame, taken during 
different conditions of her nerves and temper. Some 
recall her flushAl and i^pluble, too louflly declaiming 
.against some person or other who had misjudged her or 
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her Society; some show her quiet an< companionable, 
pouring out a flood of interesting talk about Mexican 
antiquity’s, or Egypt; or > Peru, r showing a knowledge of 
the most $:ried and far-reaching kind, and a memory for 
names and places and archaeological theories she would 
be dealing with, that was fairly fasqnating to her hearers. 
Thw t t ^again, I remember her telling anecdotes of her 
own earlier H^e, mysteaious bits of ad^entfire, or stories 
of Russian society, with so much point, vivacity, an£; 
finish, that she would simply be the delight for th'e tie- v* 
being of everyone present. 

I never could clearly make out her age at this time, 
and was led partly by the look of things, for the hard life 
she has led has told upon her complexion and features, 
and partly by her own vague reference to remote periods 
in the past, to overestimate it by several years. She has 
always had a dislike to telling her age with exactitude, 
which does not spring in her case from the vanity which 
operates with some ladies, but has to 'do with occult 
embarrassment. The age of the body in which a gfVtn 
human entity may reside or function, is held 6’y occult 
initiates to be sometimes a very misleading fact, and 
chelas under strict rules are, 1 believe, forbidden to tell 
their ages. Im Mme. Blavatsky’s case' the problem was 
somewhat complicated by the fact that she had,‘■within 
the few years previous to my first knowledge =of her, 
grown to somewhat unwieldy proportions. 

Mr A. O. Hume, whose name has been a good deal 
mixed up in very different ways, both with the early 
beginnings of the Theosophical movement in India and 
with some of its latest phases, was at Allahabad when 
Mme. Blavatsky first came there, holding an appointment 
for the time oft the Board of Revenue l in the Nk W. P., 
and he tookf great interest in our remarkable guest. Hs* 
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presided one afternoon at a public meeting which was held * 
at the Mayo *Hali to g?ive Colonel Olcott an opuprtunity 
of delivering an adoVoss <jn Thepsophy, and a parage from 
his ijrief speech on that occasion may fltlj^nd a place 
here as showing in graceful language the manner in which, 
at that time, the sutyect'tvas opening up:— 

"This mucl^I,have gathered abiTut the SociE^y, viz. 
that one primary and fundamental object f?f its existence 
the <tist*tution »f a sort of brotherhood in which, 
junking all* disjunction of race and nationality, caste and 
cn^ed, all good and earnest men, all *vho love science, all 
who love truth, all who love their fellowrrTen, may meet 
as brethren, ^d labour hand in hand in the cause of 
■enlightenment and progress. Whether this noble ideal 
is ever likely to germinate and grow into practical fruition ; 
whether this glofious dream, shared in by so many of 
the greatest minds in all ages, is ever destined to emerge 
from th£ shadowy realms of Utopia into the broad 
sitfilight of the regions of reality, let no one now pretend 
to decifle. Many and marvellous are t?ie changes and 
developments* that the- past has witnessed; the im¬ 
possibilities of one age have become the truisms of the 
next; and who shall venture to predict that the future 
may not havo»as many surprises? for mankind as has had 
the paJt, and ?hat this may not be one amongst them. 
Be the success, however, great or little of those who 
strive after this*grand ideal, one thing «ve know, that no 
honest efforts for the good of our fellowmen are ever 
wholly fruitless. It may be long before that fruit ripens ; 
the woriffers may have passed awa^lojg ere the world 
discerns tfae harvest for which *they wrought; nay, the 
\#orld.at large may never realise what has been done for 
it, but the gyod.work itself Terrains, imperishable, ever¬ 
lasting. They who wrought it have necessarily been by 
such efforts purified afid exalted,<the community in which 
the^ lived and toiled has inevitably benefited directly or 
indirectly, and |hrough it, the world at large. On this 
ground, if on no other, «we must necessarily sympathise 
with the Theosophists.” 
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The Theosophists in those days had a‘l their troubles 
before them in an unsuspected future,,a«d the movement 
seemed tifc.be advancing gaily with^viiany friendly hands 
stretching oflt to aid it, and nothing but petty squabbling 
among the members at the Bombay headquarters to 
disturb the peace of its chiefs.* But Mme. Blavatsky’s 
tenTptr*ment always magnified the annoyance of the 
moment, whatever it might be, till it overshadowed her 
whole sky. Colonel Olcott spoke rt the meeting whicj 1 
Mr Hume opened with the remarks just .quoted, but op . 
of his hearers, at all events—his distinguished colleague, 
—was not altogether pleased with his address, and no 
sooner were we clear of the Hall compound on our diive 
back than she opened lire upon him with exceeding 
bitterness. To hear her talk on this subject at intervals 
during the evening one might have thought the aspirations 
of her life compromised, though the meeting and the 
speech—about which 1 do not remember that there was 
anything amiss—were not important to the progress of 
the Society in any serious degree. Colonel Olcott bore uH 
these tantrums with wonderful fortitude, taking'thdfn as 
all so much probation to be set down to«fhe account of 
his occult chelaship. And with all this exasperating 
behaviour Mmer Blavatsky nevertheless had a strange 
faculty of winning affection. Her own nature was 
exceedingly warm-hearted and affectionate, as.it is still, 
and must remain as long as she lives, in spite of the 
cruel disappointments and trials, the sickness and sufferwg 
of later years, the poignant regret she has spent over 
irremediable mistakes that have compromised the success 
of her cause, and the passionate sense of wrong under 
which she fumes, as the unteachable world complacently 
listens to the titles of her traducers, or &s flippant news¬ 
papers makerfun of the wonderful stories told about her,. 
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as though she, were a mountebank or impostor. Thus* 
the prestige of hjjrocgult power, uncertain and capricious 
though i# has lately tyecomej in r ests her wil^f so much 
intlrest for people who have emerged from' the bog of 
mere materialistic incredulity about her, that anyone 
with a tendency towards mysticism is apt to become 
possessed with something like reverei^e for her attributes, 
in spite of -*he strangely unattractive shell with which 
h she somg^irfies surrpunds them. Thus, in one way and 
Sxmother, large numbers of people in India, who came to 
ktn«' her<athrough ourselves, learned to regard her w'ith 
a very friendly feeling, rugged manners and stormy 
temperature notwithstanding. 

Mme. Blavatsky visited us again at Simla in the 
autuntn of 1880, fvhen most of the phenomena degcribed 
in The Occult World took place. She was much 
better inclined now than on her first arrival in India to 
conciliate European sympathy and support for the move- 
ment on which she was engaged. She had learned the 
teSson which the best friends of native interests in India 
must atways learn sooner or # Iater, if they come in 
contact*with ^ke realities of the situation, that for any 
practical work to be done, the natives w r ant a European 
lead. Even wheh the task in hand has to do with the 
revival of Indian philosophy, its administration languishes 
when cor^jded too exclusively to native direction. Mme. 
Blavatsky therefore came to Simla pTejrtred for society. 
She woulcf protest against the “ flap-doodle ” of “ Mrs 
Grundy fayoiyite phrases ofysn on her lips,—but to 
serve her cauge she would even condescend to put off 
occasionally the red ffannel dresling-gown in which she 
preferred to robe herself, and sit down in black silk amid 
the un«ongenial*odours *>f champagne afhd sherry. Of 
,. course, beyond a very narrow circle, the bonders she 
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•wrought were quite ineffective in kindling that zeal for 
intelligent inquiry into the higher psychic laws of nature 
by virtue which thef wejre accjomfrfjshed, whl’ch it was 
the intention of their promoters to awaken. No one 
could understand Mme. Blavatsky without studying her 
by the light of the hypothesis—even if it were only 
regarded as such-«that she was the visible agert of 
unknown occt.lt superiors. There was rftuch in her 
character on the surface as 1 hava describedrft, which ^ 
repelled the idea that she was an exalted.moralist tryip£" 
to lead people upward towards a higher spfrituakiife. 
The internal excitement, superinduced by the effort to 
accomplish any of her occult feats, would, moreover, 
render her too passionate in repudiating suspicions which 
could pot but be stimulated by such' protests on her 
part. Conscious of her failure very often to do more 
than leave people about her puzzled and vaguely wonder¬ 
ing how she Uid her “tricks,” she would constantly 
abjure the whole attempt, profess violent' resolutions to 
produce no more phenomena under any circumstance's 
for a sneering, undiscernj.ng, materialistic generation; and 
as often be impelled by her love of wielding thoistrange 
forces at her command to fall into her old mistakes, to 
hurriedly rush ir.to the performance of some new feat as 
she felt the power upon her, without stopping to* think 
of the careful conditions by which it ought* to be 
surrounded, if sfiie meast to do more than aggravate the 
mistrust which drove her into frenzies of suffering artd 
wrath. Once, however,, recognise her as the flighty and 
defective, though loyal. and brilliantly-gifted representa¬ 
tive of occult superiors an the background, making 
through her an experiment on the spiritual intuitions of 
the world in which she movede and thi whole actuation 
was solved, “the apparent incoherence of her character 
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and acts explained, and the best attributes of her own* 
nature properly^pprgciated. y 

So muth exaspCTQtioij and frotfble have beam brought 
about in recent years by the disputes which have arisen 
concerning the authenticity of Mme. Blavatsky’s pheno¬ 
mena, that the general opinion of Theosophists has been 
aptoto condemn the whole policy* under which such 
displays h#ve been associated with *he attempt to 
,»'ecomnlfcfjcf the eacalted spiritual philosophy of the 
‘itEsoteric Doctrine ” to the outer world. iH's eaSy to be 
wfAa afte*.*the event; it is easy now tb see that in Europe, 
at all events, where sympathy with new or unfamiliar 
ideas can best be courted by purely intellectual methods, 
the Theosophical position, as now understood by its 
most tievoted representatives, would be stronger without, 
than with the record of, Mme. Blavatsky’s phenomena 
behind ft. Still 1 am very far myself from thinking that 
the id<?a of awakening the attention ftf the world in 
regard to the “possibilities for all men of greatly elevating 
afid expanding their own inner nature and capabilities 
along tfie lines of occult study, py the display of some of 
the powers which such study was capable of bringing 
about, was in itself an injudicious idea. It is plain, of 
course, that Mrrfe. Blavatsky has to bear the responsi- 
bilitj»of having often misapplied that idea; that she is 
sufferingJVom the prompt retribution of circumstances 
in the ignominy that has been heaped fipon her of late, 
is al§o apparent. But cool observation of the whole 
position will shpw that, with ajl her mistakes, she has 
infused into the current of the world’s thinking a flood of 
idegs connected with the possibilities of man’s spiritual 
evolution, that many thinkers are at work with now in 
profound disregard of, giot to say ingftititude for, the 
>• Sburce from which they have come. Mme. Blavatsky's 
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•failures and mistakes are glaring in the eight of ifs all; 
trumpeted in every newspaper that ,patcks her as an 
impostor,\md proclairtied/by the i«flhy of fatfe) in the 
proceedings of a Society that has stultified its own name 
by investigating an episode in her career, as if psychical 
developments were so much ironmongery, and the depth 
of nature’s mysteries»could be expressed—l*y a sufficiently 
acute observe**r-in decimals of an incfi. But her suc¬ 
cesses are only apparent to those who have ey#*f to seq 
and ah 'enlightened understanding to comprehend. £ 
And just as the history of Mme. Blavatsky’^worku'f?a 
parti-coloured page, so her personality, her external 
character, is equally variegated. I have said t a good 
deal of her impetuosity and indiscretions of speech and 
manne^ and of the way in which she will rage for hours, 
if allowed, over trifles which a more phlegmatic, not to 
speak of a more philosophical, temperament would bare ( ly 
care to notice. ‘But it must be understood that,'’almost 
at any time, an appeal to her plyilosophicaf intellect will 
turn her right off into another channel of thinking, and' 
then, equally for hours, rpay any appreciative companion 
draw forth the stores of her information concerning 
Eastern religions and mythology, the subtle metaphysics 
of Hindu and Buddhist symbolism, or the esoteric doc¬ 
trine itself, so far as in later years some regions di this 
have been opened out for public treatment. En?n -in the 
midst of passionate lamentations—appropriate in vehe¬ 
mence to a catastrophe that might have wrecked the fruitk 
of a life-time—over sorry; offensive sneer in c a newspaper 
article or letter, an allusion to somp unsolved problem in 
esoteric cosmogony, or misinterpretation by a European 
orientalist of some Eastern doctrine, will divert the flow 
of her intense mental activity, and sweep all recollection of 
the current aflnoyance, for the moment, from her mind.' 
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Tha record of Mme. Blavatsky’s residence in India is^ 
of course, idtirnately blended with the history of the 
Thfeosopkical Sob^ty, on which all her energies are 
sp(£ht, directly or indirectly, and indirectly in so far only 
as she was obliged during this period to do what literary 
work she could for Russian magazines to earn her liveli¬ 
hood, and sujtplement the narrow resources on which 
the headqufirtei s of the Society were kept up. The 
Theosopfaisir, the monthly magazine devoted to* occult 
^search, ^vhich she set on foot in the autumn of first 
yeqj; in Jndia, paid its way from .the beginning, and 
gradually came to earning a small profit, Subject to the 
fact that its management was altogether gratuitous, and 
all its work, in all departments, performed by the little band 
of Theosophists «at the headquarters ; but all the while 
that sneering critics of the movement in the papefti would 
be suggesting, from time to time, that the founders of the 
Society were doing a very good busines%with “ initiation 
fees,” and living on the tribute of the faithful, Mme. 
'Blavatsky was really at^ier desk from morning till night, 
slaving at Russian articles, which she wrote solely for the 
sake o^the lirt^e income she was able to make in this way, 
and on which, in a far greater degree than on the proper 
resources of the Society, the headquarters were supported, 
and |he movement kept on foot. 

Thys energetically promoted, the Society continued to 
make steady progress. Colonel Otcojt travelled about 
the country with indefatigable perseverance, founding 
new branches in all directions, and Mme. Blavatsky her¬ 
self went with him and some others to Ceylon during the 
co|fi weather, 1880-f?l, wheje tlfc theosophical party was 
feted by large and enthusiastic native audiences. The 
movepient todk firm joot in the island at once, and 
flourished with wonderful vigour. 
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Here, of course, Mme. Blavatsky’s open profession of 
Buddhism as her religion was all in her Jfatour, though 
it had been rather against her in^ndia, as*, exoteric 
Hindus and Buddhists are c not at**all in sympathy, thotigh 
the esoteric docrines of the initiates of both schools are 
practically identical. The Ciiigalese welcomed, with 
delight, a lead which showed them how to^set up schpols 
in which their children could be taught ..he essentials of 
seculai* education without coming into contact'wjjh Euro- 
peanj'nissiqn^ries. ' 

During the autumn of 1881 I returned to I#dia fyp l.. 
a visit to England, and on landing at Bombay spent a 
few days with Mine. Blavatsky at the headquarters of 
the Theosophical Society, then established at Breach 
Candy, in a bungalow called the Crow’-s Nest, perched 
up on little eminence above the road. It had been un¬ 
occupied for some time I heard, discredited by a-reputa¬ 
tion for snakes a,pd ghosts, neither of which encumbrances 
greatly alarmed the new tenants. The building was 
divided into two portions—the lower given over to the* 
Society service and to Colonel Olcott’s Spartan accommo¬ 
dation ; the upper part, reached by a covered stairway, 
corresponding to the slope of the hill, to Mme. Blavatsky 
and the office work of the Thcosophist. There was also 
a spare room in this upper portion, all the rooms of vrhich 
were on one level, and opening on to a broad covejed-in 
verandah, which ^constituted Mme. Blavatsky ^3 sitting, 
eating, and reception room all in one. Opening out of it 
at the further end she had a small writing-room. On 
the whole she was mcfre comfortably housed than, 
knowing her wild contemfpt fgr the luxuries of European 
civilisation, I had expected to find her ; but the establish¬ 
ment was more pative than Anglo-Indianvn its organisa¬ 
tion, and the govered verandah was all day long, and up 
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to late houfs in the evening, visited by an ebb and flow 
of native gues<s,<i£lmirjpg Theosophists who came to pay 
their - respects to Maetyne.^ She # uscd to like to get half 
a dos&n or more of them round her talking on any topic 
connected with the affairs of the Society that might arise 
in a desultory, aimless way, that used to be found rather 
trying, by her European friends. Thejatest embarrass¬ 
ment or littleadiffidulty or annoyapee, whatever it might 
^e.^that h&d f>resente$l itself, used to fill her horizon for 
moment, and.give her fretful anxiety out-ef kec.j9ffig 
with ‘jfci importance, and there has rattly been a period 
during the five or six years I have had to do with the 
Society when there has not been some situation to be 
saved—in Mme. Blavatsky’s estimation,—some enemy 
to be guarded agfiinst, some possible supporter to be 
conciliated. How it was possible for any nervous 
system tcf stand the wear and tear of the perpetual 
agitation sand worry in which—largely in consequence of 
the peculiarities’ of her ojvn temperament, of course— 
Mtrife. Blavatsky spent her life, persons of calmer nature 
could ne^er understand. But she t would generally be up 
at an eaniy houf#writing at her Russian articles or trans¬ 
lations, or at the endless letters she sent off in all 
directions in the fhterest of the Society* or at articles 
for the* Theosophist; then during the day she would 
spend a,large part of her time talking with native visitors 
in her verandah room, or hunting phenf away and getting 
back to o her work with wild protests against the constant 
interruption she was subject to, and in the same breath 
calling for her faithful “ Babula,” Tier servant, in a voice 
that tjang all over the fiouse, #nd sending for some one 
or other of the visitors she knew to be waiting about 
below ajid wantlfcg to sef her. Then in* the midst of 
<fKHne fiery argument with a pundit about »a point of 
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modern Hindu belief that she might protest'against as 
inconsistent with the real meaning > o^-'the Vedas, or a 
passionate remonstrance with ., on^of her aides of the 
Theosophist about something done amiss that would for 
the time overspread the whole sky of her imagination 
with a thundercloud, she would perhaps suddenly “ hear 
the voice they did not hear ”—the agtral call of her 
distant Master, or one of the other •* Brothers," as by 
that time we had all learned to call them,—and/forgetting^ 
evStyihinf^lse in an instant, she would hurry off'to 
seclusion of any robm where she could be alone fo»>«. few 
moments, and hear whatever message or orders she had 
to receive. 

She never wanted to go to bed when night came. She 
woul^ sit on smoking cigarettes and talking—talking with 
a tireless energy that was wonderful to watch—on 
Eastern philosophy of any sort, on the mistakes of 
theological writers, on questions raised (but ncJt settled) 
in Isis, or, with just as much, intensity hnd excitement, 
on some wretched matter connected with the administra¬ 
tion of the Society, or some foolish sarcasrrf levelled 
against herself and the attributes imputed to her in one 
of the local newspapers. To say that she never would 
learn to estimate occurrences at their proper relative 
value, is to express the truth so inadequately tfoat the 
phrase does not seem to express it at all.Her mind 
seemed always like the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, in which a feather or a guinea let fall, drpp with 
apparently the same rrjomentum. 

Of society in the European sense of the term she had 
absolutely none at Bombay. She never paid visits, and 
as the custom of the English communities in the East 
requires the 'new-comer to make th£ first calls, she, 
ignoring this necessity, was left almost absolutely without. 
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acquaintances of jher own kind in that station of India 
where she wa£ sapposeyl to be most at home. I often 
wondered that none ofj th^ English residents at Bombay 
had tlie curiosity to break through the conventionalities 
of the situation and take advantage of the opportunity 
lying within reach of tjieir*hands for making friends with 
one of, at all events, the most remarkable and intel- 
lectually-gifteH women in the whole country—rugged 
1 eccentricities and cigarettes notwithstanding. But cer^ 
tkiniy at first the.quarters where Mine. Blavsriwky tsftib- 
lishechherself, and the habits of her heterogeneous native 
household, and the wild tales which I have no doubt 
from the, first were circulated about her, may have 
intimidated any but the most adventurous of the English 
ladies accustomed* to the decorous routine of tyiglo- 
Indian etiquette. She herself may have fretted' occa¬ 
sionally against her isolation, but at all events did not 
regret tht loss of European “ society ” ifl the special 
sense of the word; she \jould have found it a terrible 
biSrden to go out to formal parties of any kind, to forego 
the ease of the nondescript costujnes—loose wrappers— 
that she H'ore, t<* put herself in any position in which her 
fingers would be restrained from reaching, whenever the 
impulse prompted them to do so, for her* tobacco pouch 
and ci^irette papers. Rebel as she had been in her 
childhood against the customs of civilised life, so equally 
was she a rebel against the usages ot Hnglish society 
in India; and the strange discipline of her occult training 
that had rendered .her spirit devoted and submissive to 
the one kind of control she hadllearned to reverence, 
left the fierce independence of her outer nature quite 
unaltered. 

She joined me*at Allahabad a few mofcths after my 
•return to India in 1881, and went up to Sintla with me 
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to be the guest for the remainder of that season of 
Mr A. 0. Hume. She was far ,from A/e\i at the time, 
and the latter part of tije journey—a trying One for the 
most robust passenger—was an ordeal that brougflt out 
the peculiar characteristics of her excitable temper in an 
amusing way, I remember; ft-r the “ tongas ” in which 
the eight-hours’ dcive up the mountain jfoads from tfalka 
at the foot qf the hills to the elevated sanatorium is 
accomplished, are not luxurious conveyances, They ^.re# 1 ' 
lo^PtYso-ishceled carts hung on a crank axle, so that the 
foot-boards are only about a foot above the road* with 
seats for four persons, including the driver, two and two 
back to back—just accommodation enough in each for one 
passenger with his portmanteau (equivalent, if he has 
one with him, to a passenger), and a "servant.. We had 
twb tongas between us, putting our servants with some 
of the luggage in one, while Mme. Blavatsky and *1 
occupied the back seat of the other with a portmanteau 
on the seat beside the driver. ,The only recommendation 
of a tonga is that it gets over the ground rapidly, ancf the 
ponies, frequently changed, trot or canter up all but the 
steepest gradients. The traveller is jtilted frightfully, 
but he is not likely to be capsized, though even that 
happens sometimes, for the mountain roads are very 
rough, and the ponies apt to be troublesome*) The 
general character of the tonga pony may be^ppreciated 
from the fact that 1 1 have known a driver apologise to a 
passenger for a particularly flighty pair, on the ground 
that they had never been in harness before. The ani¬ 
mals are attached tOj.the vehicle by a strong cross-bar 
resting in sockets on saddles they carry for the puspose, 
and though on this system ponies and cart are as firmly 
united as a bunch of keys by i£s steel Ang, still .they are 
no less loosely linked together, and a nervous passenger 
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is liable tc f be disturbed by the extraordinary positions 
into which tHey*get during any little disagreement be¬ 
tween the team and tlje driver. t Ofie such disagreement 
arose? soon after our start on the journey of which 1 am 
speaking, and Madame’s impassioned anathemas directed 
against the whole servjce df the tonga dak and the civilisa¬ 
tion <jf which it jformed a part, ought* not, 1 remember 
thinking at tlfe tin?e, to have had their comicality wasted 
upon an ftuufience of one. Then, as the day and the 
dreary drive wore on, Madame’s indignation ST *fne 
annoyance A»f the situation only waxetl more vehement, 
instead of settling down into the dogged despair with 
which the more phlegmatic Briton as a rule accepts the 
disagreeables of a tonga drive. Especially she used to 
be incehsad whenever the driver sounded his ear-pigrcing 
horn close behind us. She would break off whatever 
she^was falking about to launch invectives at this un¬ 
fortunate “ trumpet ” whenever it was ftlown, and as 
often, up to the end of tjie journey; and, seeing that a 
tcihja driver for self-preservation’s sake must blow his 
horn whenever he approaches a turn in the road (which 
may conteal another tonga coming the other way) ; also 
that the road from Kalka to Simla, the whole fifty or 
sixty miles of it, cSnsists chiefly of turns* all the way up, 
the fridnpet was more effectually cursed by the time we 
got to o«r destination than the jackdaw of Rheims himself. 

I do not think it worth while to atfd ft) the wonderful 
retordg of Mme. Blavatsky’s “ phenomena,” contained 
in other portipns # of this volume, any description of the 
relatively insignificant incidents ol that kind, which were 
all that occurred at the period to which 1 have now 
come. The manifestations of abnormal occult power 
which had been displayed so freely in Che summer of 
-vl8S0 had given rise to a good deal of ^acrimonious 
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discussion. Whatever policy had been under trial, by 
the mysterious authorities whom Mme.,.£iavatsky spoke 
of as her Masters, fwhen she was freely permitted to 
exercise whatever abnormal gifts she possessed, and? even 
helped to achieve results beyond her own reach, had now 
fallen into discredit. The days of phenomena working 
were all but over. „ All that occurred no^' were concerned 
merely with the despatch and receipt of ^letters, or in 
some way incidental to the worjf of the Theosophic 
rrf&teKicWfc.o It would rarely happen that even these 
presented themselves under conditions that rende^fd the 
transaction complete enough to be described as a wonder; 
though with the experience of Mine. Blavatsky that most 
of us about her at this time had had on other occasions, 
incidents that were incomplete as tests of occult power, 
woulcf necessarily share the retrospective credit attaching 
to other similar incidents that had been complete in th8 
past. Howevfer, the mot d’orclre in the Theosophical 
Society was now coming to r be unfavourable to the 
craving for phenomena as such, that each new sec v>f 
acquaintances Mme. Blavatsky might make would 
necessarily feel at first. Mr Hume—who at that time 
was greatly interested in the information I had begun to 
obtain shortly hefore in reference to the views of Nature 
entertained by the adepts of Indian occultism-i-and I 
were far more intent now on enlarging our comprehension 
of this “ Esotevic "Doctrine ” than on witnessing further 
displays of a mysterious power of which we could not 
fathom the secrets. We used to spend long hours 
together, day after djiy, in trying to develop the un¬ 
manageable hints we'obtained in the form of written 
answers to questions, with the help of Mme. Blavatsky; 
but the task a she had to perform in 1 endeavouring to 
elucidate those hints, was almost hopelessly embarrassing^ 
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for though her ov^n 'knowledge was very great, it had not 
been originall/ implanted in her own mind on European 
methods ; ft was not readily recast » a European mould, 
and jfbove all, site had no clear idea as to what she was 
’ at liberty to tell us, and how far her general obligations 
of secrecy still applied, k was an uphill and not very 
profitable beginning that was made at .this time with an 
enterprise that asSumed considerable proportions in the 
>end, and &as not, till a later period, when 1 had 
returned to my own house at Allahabad, ibrA-my-Mfv* 
structign in*occult philosophy, leading up to the sub¬ 
sequent development of the book called Esoteric Buddhism, 
begafi to make real progress. By that time, to my 
lasting regret, Mr Hume’s sympathies had been alienated 
from the undertaking. 

It has been, in this way, Mme. Blavatsky’S fate, 
throughout her work on the Theosophical Society, to 
make and lose many friends. The peculiarities of her 
character, which these jiemoirs will have disclosed, 
sirfffciently account for this chequered record of success 
and failure. No personal demeanour could be imagined 
worse calculate^! than hers to retain the confidence of 
people earnestly pursuing exalted spiritual ideas, during 
that intermediate Stage of acquaintanceship intervening 
betweea the first kindling of an interest in her general 
theories,pf occultism, and the establishment of a profound 
intimacy. It is only people who lpio\^ h«r hardly at all, 
or only^ through her writings, and, at the other end of 
the scale', those who knew her so thoroughly that she 
herself cannot mislead them, by external roughness and 
indiscretion, into distrusting .the 1 foundations of her 
character, who do her justice. People who are familiar 
with her withoift being, closely intimate and long 
3£qaainted with the conflicting elements of her nature, 
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can hardly escape some shock to their 'confidence, 
sooner or later, some uncomfortable suoplsion about her 
code of truthfulness, qf right or wrong, which once 
planted in their minds, and not immediately brought 
forward and frankly discussed with her, will be sure to ' 
rankle and grow. It is easy fc for oeople whose work lies 
altogether on the physical plane of existence, who deal 
with^ one another by the light of principles which are 
perfectly well understood all round, to remann beyond 
thefeioi-ci all moral reproach, to regulate their conduct 
so that all men recognise the purity of the-V intentions, 
and the high standards of right by which they are 
governed. The course of life before an occult chela 
endeavouring to carry out a work of spiritual philanthropy 
amongst people on the “physical" plane “ in the 
world"—(as the occult phrase would express it, dis'- 
tinguishing between the normal community*of human 
kind at largd? and the secluded organisation In contact 
with other modes of human existence, besides those of 
ordinary living flesh) is immeasurably more embarrasfetYig. 
Such a person is entangled, to begin with, in a network 
of reserve. He cannot but be cognisant of a goeat many 
facts connected with the occult life which he is not at 
liberty to disclose, which, indeed, he' is bound to guard 
even from the betrayal which an indiscreet siterfce in 
face of indiscreet questioning might son\gtin?.es bring 
about. There* would „be no difficulty in. his way if he 
were simply a chela of the ordinary kind concerned as 
such merely with his own spiritual and psychic develop¬ 
ment ; but when he jnas to make some disclosures, and 
must not go too far with> these— when he is not aUowed, 
withal, to be judge of what information he shall com¬ 
municate and what keep bank,—his Kisk may* often be 
one that is» replete with the most serious embarrassment. 
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These ejnbarrassments would, of course, be least for 
a person of nAtorally cool and taciturn temperament, but 
amohgst (Occultists, as amongst paople “ in the world," 
temperaments Vary. Of course Mme. Blavatsky’s excit¬ 
able and passionate disposition has been a frightful 
stumbling-block in her w»y: but what is the use in an 
orchard of the njost gracefully shaped /ree that bears no 
fruit ? She might? have been bora with the manners of 
Mme. R4#anlier, and,the sedate discretion of an English 
ju<5ge, and have been perfectly useless in hew g-wiw'atriSn. 
Whej^jas, with all her defects, the ’possession of her 
splendid psychic gifts, of her indomitable courage—which 
carfied her through the ordeals of initiation in the 
mysteries of occult knowledge, and again held her up 
against* the protracted antagonism of materialistic 
opinion when she came back into the world With an 
Snerous mission to discharge, — and of her spiritual 
entfiusia^m, which made all suffering and toil as dust in 
the balance compared witjji her allegiance to her unseen 
‘“Masters,” the possession, in short, of her occult at¬ 
tributes ^ias rendered her an influence in the world of 
great'potency. *»The tree may not have assumed a shape 
that passing strangers would admire, but the fruit it has 
borne has been a Stupendous harvest. 

Whan I say that suffering and toil have been with 
Mme. Blayftsky as dust in the balance compared to 
her duty, I say that with deliberate donsriction; but, of 
sowrse, the phrase must not be taken to mean that she 
bears suffering and privation with philosophical calm or 
equanimity. She Is not capable oflbearing the annoyance 
of a pin-prick with equanijnity. Sne cannot help fuming 
and fretting over every annoyance, great or small, and 
when, as so oftSn happens inevitably, considering the 
Rories told of her wonder working, and th# occasional 
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manifestation of her powers in this respect up £o a. recent 
date, she is suspected of trickery, her Andjgnation and 
misery and incoherent protests are so vehement and un¬ 
wise in their expression that they only serve to strengthen 
unjust conclusions to her disadvantage. 

During the Simla visit of 1881,, we established the Simla 
Eclectic Theosophical Society—a branch which it was 
hoped at the time wou\d attract Angle Indian members. 
Mr Hume was its president for the first year, an<^, I myself 
feir its»sa£QtvJ; but the movement never took root firmly 
in Anglo-Indian society, and indeed at that r time^there 
was nothing before the world that could give the move¬ 
ment an adequate raison d'etre for Europeans at large. 

The record of Mme. Blavatsky’s life in India for the 
next year or two would be mainly a narrative of tiresome 
episodes connected with attacks of one kind or another 
on the Theosophical Society. A Calcutta r.ewspapei’ 
called the Statesman made her and her Society the object 
of frequent sarcasms, and sometimes of grave mis¬ 
representation, so that in December 1881 it was driven 
under a threat of legal proceedings to publish a letter 
from solicitors on Mme. Blavatsky’s behalf. This may 
be usefully reproduced here as illustrating at once the 
offensive nature, and the groundlessness of the attacks of 
which she was the object. 

“ Calcutta, Decembe/" 16.T881. 

c 

“Sir, —In the Statesman of Tuesday, the 6th instant, 
there appears an article having reference, among other 
matters, to Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the 
founders of the Theosophical Society, in the course of 
that article it is stated:—“ - * 

“ ‘ It is now asserted not only that the resources of both 
(Madame Blavatsky and Cologel Olcott) are exhausted, 
but that th^y are largely in debt, on account, it is alleged,. 
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of the.expfenses of the Society. It is not difficult for any • 
one to arrivy g? the conclusion that it would be highly 
desirable £nd expedieift for the founders of the Theosophi- 
cal Society to*have tljese*debts«paid off. This is a simple 
and* not unpraiseworthy instinct. The question that 
remains is, as regards the means by which this consum¬ 
mation is to be effected.’* 

* “The remainder of the article, whicjj we need not quote 
at length, is an*eJaborate insinuation that Madame Bla- 
vatsky is endeavouring to procure frc*n a gentleman 
n^ned, iy spurious .representations, the payment of Jjar 
debts’. „ » 

“I^w, t]je allegation about Madanrc Blavatsky being in 
debt is, we are instructed, absolutely false tb begin with; 
nos is the Society which she helped to found in debt, 
unless,.indeed, it be to herself. The accounts of the 
Society, published in the Theosophist for last May, show 
that the. outlay iheurred on behalf of the Society up to 
* that date had exceeded the receipts (consisting of ‘ initia¬ 
tion fees ’ Rs. 3900, and a few donations) by a sum of 
R» 19,§46, but this deficit was supplied (yom the private 
resources of Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. 

“ We may further expkiin that Madame Blavatsky is a 
Rflssian lady of high rank by birth (though since natural¬ 
ised in'the United States), and has never been in the 
penniless contrition your article insultingly ascribes to her 
—whatever mistakes may have arisen from the improper 
publication of a private letter by Colonel Olcott to a friend 
in America,.the careless exaggerations of which, designed ■ 
merely for a correspondent familiar with the real state 
of the. affairs to which these referred, have given you 
occasion t5r some offensive remarks. • # 

“ We therefore, duly instructed on behalf of Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, now require of you that 
you should publish this letter together with an apology 
for the scandalous libel to whicA you have been misled 
intoegiving currency. * . * 

“We also require that in further refutation of these, and 
in general replyito the insulting language of your article, 
you shbuld publish the enclosed explanations extracted 
.from the Pioneer of the 10th instant. 
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“ In the event of your failure forthwith to comply with 
our request, or to give up the name of the tyriter of the 
article in question, w^ are instructed'to proceed against 
you in the High Court for recovery of damages for the 
libellous attacks of which our clients complain.—Yours 
faithfully, Sanderson & Co.” 

ft 

The publication of this letter was accompanied by*a 
quasi-apology, and'the matter dropped.* *But next nfbnth 
the Tlceosophist:; were engaged in another war of words 
■ftkh a Mr Joseph Cook, a missionary preacfi’er, who 
attacked^tie Society in certain lectures he gave at Poona. 
All standards of European good sense applied to*such 
a matter would, of course, have required Mme. Blavatsky 
to remain perfectly quiescent in face of such assailants, 
but her temperament forbade this, and possibly the,native 
Indian* feeling on such subjects, very unlike the Euro¬ 
pean feeling in corresponding cases, may have made it«, 
impossible for jthe leaders of the Theosophical ( Society 
to refuse an answer to any charges made against them. 
At all events, poor Mme. BlavLtsky was never draggq^ 
out of one pool of hot water without forthwith,.finding 
herself in another. 

In the autumn of 1882, of which she spent the greater 
part at Bombay, she became seriously ill, and was at 
length summoned to an interview with her occult superiors 
across the Sikkim frontier, near Darjeeling. In a note 
I had from her shortly before her departure froth Bbmbay, 
written in the middle 6f September, she bade my wife 
and myself good-bye, in the expectation, apparently, that 
the term of her physical life was nearly-over. The note 
is so characteristic that I give it-here with only a few 
private allusions suppressed. 

“ My dear Eribnds, Mrs ^jd Mr ^innbtt.u-I am 
afraid you wtJl have soon to bid me good-bye. This time < 
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n^ve'it 4ell atjd good. Bright’s disease of the kidneys,' 
and the wnqfe Wood turned into water, ulcers breaking 
out in the most unexpected spots*blood, or whatever it 
majibe, forming into<bagS a la Kangaroo, and other pretty 
extras and et ceteras. This all, primo, brought on by 
Bombay dampness and heat; and, secundo, by fretting and 
bpthering. I have hecoffie so stupidly nervous that the 
unexpected tresyi of Babula’s naked fact near me makes 
me start witj? the»most violent palpitations of the heart. 
Dudley |ay»—I forced him to tell me this^-that I can last 
a year or two, and jfbrhaps but a few days, for I can dlft 
at any time in consequence of an emotion.* Y^Tords of 
creation! #f such emotions I have twenty a day. How 

can I last then ? 1 give all the business over to-; ——- 

(meaning her Master) wants me to prepare and go some¬ 
where fhr a month or so toward end of September. He 
sent a .chela here from Nilgerri Hills, and he is to take 
me*off, \fhere, I don’t know, but, of course, somewhere 
in the Himalayas. 

* can hardly write, I am really too weak. 

Ye§terd»y they drove me down to the Foijfc to the doctor. 

1 got up with both my ears swollen thrice their natural 

sj^p, and I met Mrs-Jhnd sister, her carriage crossing 

mine slowly. She did not salute nor make a sign of 
recognition, but looked very proqd and disdainful. Well, 

I waS faol enof)gh to resent it. I tell you 1 am very sick. 

Yes, I wish I could see you once more, and dear- 

and-. 

“ Well, good-bye all, and when 1 am gone, if 1 go before 
seeiTigfyou, do not think of me too much as an ‘ impostor,’ 
for 1 sweat*! told you the truth, however much I have con¬ 
cealed of it from you. I hope.Mrs^—•— will not dis¬ 
honour by ivoking me with some medium. Let her rest 
assured that it will never be my spirit, nor anything of 
me—not evenwiytshell, since this is gone long ago. Yours 
in life yet, 1 H. P. B.” 

Some partici^ars of her journey up to Darjeeling, 
made Shortly after this, are given in a Narrative by an 

-•enthusiastic candidate for chelaship, Mr S. Rflmaswamigr, 
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• who endeavoured to accompany Mme. Blavatskf, sdentMg 
the probability that she was really gping'cd meet one of 
the higher adepts or “ Mahatmas.” f I take r a portion of 
this narrative from the Theosophist of December 1*882. 
It took the form of a letter addressed by the writer to a 
brother Theosophist. 

“. . . When we met last at Bombay! told you what 
had happened to me at Tinnevelly. My health having 
keen disturbed by official work and worry, 1 applied for 
leave oTT“meeucal certificate, and it was duly granted. 
One day in September last, while I was reading my 
room, I was'ordered by the audible voice of my blessed 

Guru, M-, to leave all and proceed immediately' to 

Bombay, whence 1 had to go in search of> Mme. 
Blavatsky wherever I could find her and follow her 
wherever she went. Without losing a'moment*' I closed 
up all fny affairs and left the station. For the tones of 
that voice are to me the divinest sound in nature; its' 
commands imperative. I travelled in my ascetic robes. 
Arrived at Bombay, I found Mme. Blavatsky gone, and 
learned through you that she ffiyl left a few days before; 
that she was very ill; and that, beyond the fact that sffe 
had left the place very suddenly with a Chela, ybu knew 
nothing of her whereabouts. And now,,'I must tell you 
what happened to me after I had left you. 

“ Really not knowing whither 1 had best go, I took a 
through ticket to Calcutta; but, on reaching Allahabad, 

I heard the same well-known voice directing m® ttt go 
to Berhampore. At Azimgunge, in the tr^in, „1 met, 
most providentially I may say, with some Babus (1 did 
not then know they were also Theosophists,*since I had 
never seen any of them), who were also in search of 
Mme. Blavatsky. Some had traced her.to Dinapore, 
but lost her track and/vent back to Berhampore. They 
knew, they said, she was going to Tibet, and wanted to 
throw themselves at the feet of the Mahatmas to permit 
them to accompany her. At last, as was told, they 
received from fier a note, infor/ning them to come if they 
sc desired ilf, but that she herself was prohibited from 1 ' 
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§NP8 *° Tibet just now. She was to Remain, she said,, 
in the vicinity Darjeeling, and would see the Brothers 
on -the §ikaim Territory, where. they would not be 
allowed to fo%>w hetj . « . Brother Nobin, the President 
of ?he Adhi Bhoutic Bhratru Theosophical Society, 
would not tell me where Mme. Blavatsky was, or perhaps 
did not then know it himself. Yet he and others had 
risked all in the hofie of seeing the Mahatmas. On the 
23rd, at las^ I w^ brought by Nobin fiabu from Calcutta 
to Chanderpagore, where I found Mme. Jilavatsky. ready 
t <4 st^r^ five minutes after, with the train. A tall, darj y 
looking hairy Chela (not Chunder Cusho),Jiut>*-Tibetan 
I stq^pose^by his dress, whom 1 met after 1 had crossed 
the river with her in a boat, told me that I had come 
too late, that Mme. Blavatsky had already seen the 
Mahatmas, and that he had brought her back. He 
would not listen to my supplications to take me with 
him, Saying he had no other orders than what he had 
already executed, namely—to take her about 25 miles 
• beyond a certain place he named to me, and that he was 
n»w going to see her safe to the station, and return. 
The Bengalee brother-Theosophists hacf also traced and 
followed her, arriving the station half-an-hour later. 
Hiey crossed the river from Chandernagore to a small 
railwa^ station on the opposite side. When the train 
arrhre<i she got into the carriage, upon entering which 
1 found She Chela 1 And, before even her own things 
could be placed in the van, the train—against all regula¬ 
tions and before the bell was rung—started off, leaving*. 
Ndbki Babu, the Bengalees, and her servant behind. 
Only .one Babu and the wife and daughter of another— 
all Theosophists and candidates for £hflaship —had time 
Jo get in.» I myself had barely*the time to jump in, into 
, the fast carriage. All her things—with the exception of 
her box containing the Theosophical correspondence— 
were left behind, together withiher servant. Yet, even 
thft persons that weht by yie lame train with her did 
not reach Darjeeling. *Babu Nobin Banerjee, with the 
servant, arrivel five days later; and they who had time to 
tstke (heir seats were left five or six stations behind owing 
to another unforeseen accident (?) at another further 
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place, reaching*Darjeeling also a few days,'later! J(x 
requires no great stretch of imagination to know *oiat 
Mrae, Blavatsky had been, or way perhaps? being again 
taken to the Brothers,. who r for, some, good reasons 
best known to them, did not want us to be following*and 
watching her. Two of the Mahatmas, I had learned for a 
certainty, were in the neighbourhood of British territory, 
and one of them was seen and recognised, by a person 1 
need not name here, as a high chutuku,ot Tibet.” 

^ Mme, Blavatsky was only two or,, three 3aye across 
the frontier v;ith her occult superiors, l?ut she returned 
practically well again, and cured for the time the 
formidable diseases by which her life had been menaced. 

On the 16th of December 1882, a farewell entertain¬ 
ment was given by native friends to the founders of the 
Theosojphical Society, just before theii departure from 
Bombay* to take up their residence at Adyar, Madras, 
where a house had been purchased for the Society by 
subscription. Art this entertainment an address was read 
as follows:— 

“On the eve of your departure tor Madras, we, the 
members of the Bombay Branch, beg most respectfully 
to convey to you our heartfelt and sincere acknowledg¬ 
ment for the benefit which the people of this Presidency 
in general, and we in particular, have derived from your 
exposition of the Eastern philosophies and religions 
during the past four years. Although the exigencies of 
the Society’s growing business make it ne«;ssary to 
remove the headquarters to Madras, we assure you that 
the enthusiasm for Theosophical studies and'universal 
Brotherhood which you have awakened in us will not 
die out, but will be productive of much' good in future. 
By your editorial effort^ and public lectures, you have 
done much to awaken in the hearts of the educated s&ns 
of India a fervent desire for the study (jf their ancient 
literature, which,has so long been neglected; and though 
you have neyer undervalued the system of Western 
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aLtcation.for the people of India, which to a certain , 
extSctt is ljece.^dry for the material and political advance¬ 
ment of Jth£ country? you have gften justly impressed 
upon the min^ of yoking jnen the necessity of making in¬ 
vestigations into the boundless treasures of Eastern learn¬ 
ing as the only means of checking that materialistic and 
atheistic tendency engendered by an educational system 
ufiaccompanied by arty moral or religiyus instruction. 

“You have pr&ghed throughout the country temperance 
and universal brotherhood, and how fas your attempts 
in % that direction hsree been successful during the briefc 
period of four y.ears was perfectly manife*t air"the last 
anniversary of the Parent Society, just held in Bombay, 
when on one common platform brave heartsfrom Lahore 
andk Simla to Ceylon, from Calcutta to Kattiawar, from 
Gujerat» and Allahabad—Parsecs, Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jews, Mahomedans, and Europeans—assembled under 
the.baflner of Thftisophy, and advocated the regeneration 
•of India, under the benign influence of the British rule, 
fiuch a pnion of different communities, with all the 
prejudices of sects, castes, and creeds yset aside, the 
formation of one harmonious whole, and the combining 
together for any natiorjpl object, in short, a grand 
national union, are indispensable for the moral resuscita¬ 
tion of Hindustan. 

“ Vlouf endeavours have beeS purely unselfish and 
disinterestad, sfnd they therefore entitle you to our 
warmest sympathy and best respects. We shall most 
anxiously w^tch your successful progress, and take an < 
earnest delight in the accomplishment of the objects of 
your mjssion, throughout the Aryawart. 

“ As a hitmble token of our sense *of,appreciation of 
your labours of love, and as a ke'epsake from us, we beg 
most respectfully to offer for your acceptance, on behalf 
of our Branch, an article of Indian make, with a suitable 
inscription.” 

Thus by worths as well as by deeds the native Theo- 
sophista of India were slewing their appreciation of the 
jjood work done by Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott ( 
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in spite of the perpetually renewed slights they rccepda 
all the while from the Anglo-Indian newspaper's. ^ 

The house at Madras in which J&me. Blavatsky 'was 
next established was a great improvement $n the cramped 
and comfortless bungalow at Bombay from which she re¬ 
moved. Madras is a station of enormous extent, strag¬ 
gling along seven nr eight miles of the se^-shore. Adyar 
is a suburb at the southern extremity', through which a 
k small stream finds its way to the sea, and just, before it 
reaches-the beach spreads out into a broad shallow ex¬ 
panse of water, beside which the Theosopbjcal ,House 
stands in extensive grounds. Here we found Mme. Bla- 
vatsky and her heterogeneous household comfortably 
installed when my wife and 1 visited her on our way home 
from Jndia in March 1883. She was looking fcrwar4 to 
final re3t there, and was hoping she had at last found the’ 
tranquil retreat in which she would spend the remainder 
of her life. Htr occult gifts have not included the power 
of forecasting the vicissitudes of her own career, and she 
was very far at that time from suspecting the renewed 
disturbance of her destinies, which the next two or three 
years were preparing to bring forth. The upp&r rooms 
of the house were her own private domain. These did 
not cover the whole area of the lower storey, but even 
with an addition that had just been made, stood ,on the 
roof like the poop of a ship upon its deck. Tjjp new room 
just built had been hurried forward that we might see it 
complete, and was destined by Madame to be her “ occult 
room,” her own specially private sanctum, where she 
would be visited by nqoe but her most intimate friends. 
It came to be sadly desecrate^ 6y her worst enemies a 
year or two later. In her ardour of, affection for all 
that concerned the “ Masters,” she had especially devoted 
jierself to decorating a certain hanging cupboard to bf 
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k3j^e*clusively 4 sacred to the communications passing . 
between tnese fdasterg and herself, and already bestowed 
upon it th% d^ignation under ^hi£h it became so sadly 
celeBrated subsequently—the shrine. Here she had es¬ 
tablished some simple occult treasures — relics of her 
stay in Tibet—two sjnall*portraits she possessed of the 
Mahatmas, and«ome other trifles associated with them in 
her imagination. *The purpose ofc this special receptacle 
wq^, of bourse, perfectly intelligible to everyone familiaj; 
with the theory.of occult phenomena—hold by Theoso- 
phista*to be as rigidly subject to natflral laws as the be¬ 
haviour of steam or electricity. A place kept pure of all 
“ magngtism ” but that connected with the work of in¬ 
tegrating and disintegrating letters, would facilitate the 
process, «.nd the shrine ” was used a dozen time^for the 
^transaction of business between the Masters and the chelas 
connected with the Society for every once it was made 
to subserve the purpose of any show phenomenon. 

At Madras Mme. Bl^vatsky was not quite so much 
neglected by the European society of the place, in the 
beginning of her residence thereat all events, as she had 
been a? Bom&ay. Some of the leading Anglo-Indian 
residents went to see her and became her fast friends. 
With some of fhese she spent part c 4 the autumn aW 
OofadRmund, the hill station of Madras. An incident 
which* took place during this visit excited much local 
interest at the time, and is descsibeif b£ the lady chiefly 
concerned, Mrs Carmichael, as follows :— 

“ I went tp 3ee Mme. Blavatsky, who was at that 
timg on a visit to General and Mrs Morgan, who live at 
Ootacamund. After sofne interesting conversation with 
her I left, exprdfcsing a desire to see her again soon, and 
on my*third visit the following incident #ccurred. 

’ “ It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when I 
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called on Mme. Blavatsky, and was receivedjby’hepnn 
the drawing-room. I sat beside her on the spfaj, ancftook 
off my driving gloves. * ' ‘ 

“ I had already several times expressed t< Madame^Bla- 
vatsky my great desire to see some occult phenomenon, 
and also to be convinced by some token of the presence 
of the Mahatmas. 

“ After a short (jme spent in conversation on this and 
other subjects, in course of which I raid Ijow much I 
should like to hrve a ring duplicated in the same way that 
■•Mrs Sinnett had, Mme. Blavatsky took my H&nd, and 
withdrawing <from her hand a ring which she called her 
occult ring, took off also two rings from'my hnnd.^one a 
blue sapphir'e, single stone. She held the three rings 
for a short time in her right hand, and then returned me 
one saying—‘ 1 can do nothing with this; it has not your 
influence ’ (it was a ring of my husband’s which 1 had 
put ot\ accidentally that day). She then proceeded, to 
manipulate in her right hand my blue sapphire and her ’ 
own occult ring, at the same time holding my right hand" 
with her left. k u • 

“ After an interval of a minute or two she extended her 
right hand saying— ^ 

“ 1 Here is your ring ’—showing me at the same instant 
two sapphire rings, my r own and another identical in 
every respect, except that the second was larger a'hd a 
better cut stone than my own. 1 Why do you give me 
this ? ’ 1 asked in surprise. 

‘“I have not "done it; it is a gift from the Mahat¬ 
mas,’ answered Mme. Blavatsky. * Why should l*-bfe so 
favoured ? ’ I asked. ‘ Because,’ said Mme.^Blavatsky, 

‘ the Mahatmas fcave allowed you to have this as a token 
that they recognise and'thank you and your husband fqr 
the deep interest you have always shown to the natives.’ 

“ About two months after, on my return "to Madras, I 
took the duplicated sapphire ring to Messr.s Orr & Son, 
jewellers, and I was told by thgpi’ that they valuedothe 
stone at 150 rupees, calling it a parti-coloured sapphire. 

(Signed) “ Sara M. b Carmichael. 


" London, August 14 th , 1884. 
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A*VISIT TO EUROPE 

At the Convention of the Theosophical Society, held in 
December, it was stated that there were then seventy- 
seven branches in India and eight in Ceylon. The anni¬ 
versary celebration went off with eclat as usual, in spite 
of some sparring in print between the President and the 
’Bishop of Madras, foreshadowing a fiercer conflict between 
the Society and the local missionaries at a later date; 
and*earlj»in the spring the leaders of the nsovement came 
on a visit to Europe. Cplonel Olcott had arranged to 
ccBfle.some time previously on some business connected 
with a "case before the Colonial Office, in which the 
interest* of th^Ceylon Buddhists were involved, and at 
the last moment it was decided that Mme. Blavatsky 
should accompany him. Her rescue, during the visit to 
the Sikkim frontier, from the death that seemed await¬ 
ing her t during the autumn of 1882 , had not done more 
than patch up physical machinery th&t«was thoroughly 
out of order. She was again falling into very bad health, 
and it was supposed that the sea voyage to Europe and 
a few months’^ cfiange would do Jier good. It was not 
contemplated, in the bdjgipning, that she should come as 
far as London, |nd on her arrival at Nice, where she 
had friends, in the beginnjpg of March she^wrote, in reply 
^o various invitations from London 
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“ I have received the kind invitations of yoursejives^f 

-, and -, and others. I am deeply t'ouchj*u by 

this proof of the desire to see my unworthy self, but see 
no use to kick against fat£ and^try to makn the realisable 
out of the unrealisable. I am sick," and feel worse than I 
felt when leaving Bombay. At sea 1 had felt better, and 
on land I feel worse. I was .'aid up for the whole day 
on first landing at Marseilles, and am laid up now. ’At 
the former place it was, 1 suppose, th,e vile emanations 
of a European, civilised first-class hotel. With its pigs 
„and beef, and here—well, anyhow Lam falling <to pieces, 
crumbling a\yay like an old sea biscuit, and the 'most I 
will be able to do,will be to pick up find join together 
my voluminous fragments, and gluing them together, 
carry the ruin to Paris. What’s the use asking m# to 
go to London? What shall 1, what can I, do, amidst 
your eternal fogs and the emanations of the highest 
civilisation ? 1 left Madras a mon corps defendant'. I did 

not w’tyit to go—would return this minute if I could.* 

Had not-ordered it, I would not have stirred frorry 

my rooms and old surroundings. 1 feel ill, miserable, 
cross, unhappy. ... 1 would not have come to Nice but 

for Madame --, our dear Theosophist from Odessa. 

Lady C-is the embodiment of kindness. Shei does 

everything in creation to humour me. I came- for two 
days, but 1 reckoned without my host,,the mistral of 
Provence, and the cold winds of Nice. ir.s sqon as I am 
better, we mean to join the ‘secretaries’ in Paris, only 
to begin fidgeting as soon as 1 am there, and wishing 
myself sooner in Jericho than Paris. What Iprd of 
company am I to civilised beings like yourselves? ... I 
would become obnoxious to them in seven nf.nutds and a 
quarter were Lto accept it and land my disagreeable, 
bulky self in England. Distance lends its charrqs, atid 
in my case my presence would surely ruin every vestige 
of it. 

“ The London Lodge is in it& sharpest crisis. ... I 
could not (especially in my present state of nervousness) 
stand by and listen calmly to the astounding news that 
Sankaracharyr. was a theist, ~nd Sabba Row knows not 
what he i® talking about, without kicking myself to 
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dfeq.thor that other still more astounding declaration 
thatV'last^rs <y& evidently ‘ Swabhavikas.’ And shall I 
begin conjerfding against the Gougjis and Hodgsons who 
have disfigures! Buddhisrr^ and Adwaiticism even in their 
exotftric sense, and risk bursting a blood-vessel in London 
upon hearing their arguments reiterated ? . . . Let me 
die in peace if 1 have to die, or return to my Lares and 
Penates in Adyar, if I am ever doomed to see them 
agaid.” 

In spite of the reluctance thus expressed, she ultimately, 
came to London and stayed for several* months, but 
meanvshile .she remained in Paris fcfr a few weeks and 
was there joined by some of her Russian relatives and 
friends., Mme. de Jelihowsky, whose writings have been 
quoted so largely in the earlier chapters of this memoir, 
again (Took pen inliand to describe some phenomena that 
occurred during this period. • 

In an aVticle contributed to a Russian newspaper, she 
says:— * 

ott \yhen, about the middle of May, we arrived in Paris 
for an interview with Mme. Blavatsky, we found her 
surnjgnded by regular staff of members of their Society 
who hsJli gathered at Paris, coming from Germany, 
Russia, ana even America, to see her after her five years’ 
absence in India ;• and by a crowd of the/:urious who had, 
hear^l of th’e tha.umaturgic atmosphere always around 
her, afid were anxious to become eye-witnesses to her 
occult *pov«rs. Truth compels me to say that H. P. 
Blavatsky jvas very reluctant ta satisfy idle curiosity. 
She has her own way of looking very contemptuously at 
any physical phenomena, hates to waste her powers in a 
profitless mariner, and was, moreover, at the time quite 
ill. Every phfinomenrjn produced at her will invariably 
cost# her several days of«ickrffess. 

“ I say ‘ at her will,’ for phenomena, independent of 
her, to*k place Far more frequently in tbeir midst than 
those produced by herself. She attributes them to that 
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mysterious being whom they all call their ‘ Masted? 
Such manifestations of forces (to us) unknowtft leawner 
unhurt. Every time Jhat an accotd or arpeggio of some 
invisible chords resounded in the air, wherever she was, 
and with whatever occupied, she used to hasten t<? her 
room, from whence she emerged with some order or news. 
Most of the ‘ secretaries ’ of the Society received very 
often such summons quite independently of her. ... 1 
give one instance. On May the 18th, Colonel Olcotl: re¬ 
turned from London atfd showed to us a curious Chinese 
••envelope with a similar paper in it, j a letter hi* had re¬ 
ceived personally, as he tells us, from one of the Masters 
on April 6th, in a-railway carriage, in the presence of 
witnesses. The letter had dropped on his knees, and 
warned him of a grave treason that was being prepared 
for them all at Adyar (their Madras headquarters) by 
persons whom they had trusted, and who owed to them 
all during their five years’ long stay in thfeir house. Every 
detail in the letter was corroborated two months after.* 
Mme. Blavatsky paid little attention to it at the time. Bub 
when the news corroborative of the prophecy arrived,-she 
felt extremely hurt. . . . 

“ As to phenomena produced- at will, this is what Pro¬ 
fessor Thurmann heard in company of several persdfik, 
myself included. ’ 

“ He was telling us one night of some -musica 1 saunds 
he had heard at a spiritual seance in tlie dark. H. P. 
Blavatsky, who was sitting in her arm-chair, quietly laying 
• 'out a Russian patience with cards, laughed at the narra¬ 
tive, and remarked, ‘ Why should darkness be necessary 
for such manifestations ? When there is no deception there 
is no need of darkness. . . . ’ And upon sayihg this, with 
one hand upon the table, she lifted the othes in the air 
as though throwing off some current, and said: -‘Now, 
listen! ’ , 

“ At the same instant we heard, in that corner of the 
room towards which she had waved her hand, the , har¬ 
monious sound as though of a harp or zither. . . . The 
scale of melody resounded clear and shaitp, and then died 
away in the ait. Again she lifted her hand, movfhg it in 
?n opposite! direction, and the same phenomenon was 
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produced! . . . We all started from our seats, struck 
withXmazemeijt! For the third time she moved her 
hand in a tpirti direction, as though quitting the air through 
with her arm—Hhis tinje toward « large bronze chandelier 
over bur heads—and, at the same instant, the chandelier 
emitted a sound, as if in every one of its jets lay concealed 
a musical chord, which had vibrated in response to her 
command. ■ • • 

Mme. de • Jelihowsky also rA:ounts, the following 
incident 

“ We were, foup of us, at Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
46—Mftie. N. A. Fadeeff, Mme. Blavatsky, the eminent 
Russian author, M. Soloviof, and I,—having tea at the 
same tajjle of the little drawing-room, about 11 p.m. . . . 
Mme. B. was asked to narrate something of her ‘ Master,’ 
and hoW ghe had acquired from him her occult talents. 
While telling us many things which would be out qf place 
ip public print, she offered us to see a portrait of nis in a 
gol<4 medallion she wore on a chain round her neck, and 
opened it* It is a perfectly flat locket, nfade to contain 
but one miniature and no more. It passed from hand to 
haKd„and we all saw ti?e handsome Hindu face in it, 
painted Ih India. 

“ Suddenly oi*r little party felt disturbed by something 
very strange a Sensation which it is hardly possible to 
describe. It was as though the air had suddenly changed, 
was rarefied, the atlr.osphere became positively oppressive, . 
and we^three’could.hardly breathe. . . . H. P. B. covered 
her eyes with her hand and whispered :— 

“ ‘ Attention 1 ’ . . . 1 feel that something is going to 
happen. . . «. Some phenomenon.* . . . He is preparing’ 
to Ido ij. . . . ’ 

“She meant, by ‘ He,’ her guru-master, whom she con¬ 
siders so powerful! ... . 

“ Aj that moment M. Solovior fixed his eyes on a 
corner of the room, saying that he saw something like a 
ball of fire, of oval form, looking like a radiant golden and 
bluish egg. ... He had kardly pronounced these words 
jyhen we heard, coming from the farthest »end of th^, 

M- 
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corridor, a long melodious sound, as if some one <Kad 
brushed the chords of a harp—a melody far full-Jf and 
more definite than ap.y of the musical sounds We had pre¬ 
viously heard. 

“ Once more the clear notes were repeated, and then 
died away. Silence reigned again in the rooms. 

“ I left my seat and went into the passage hall, brightly 
lighted with a lamp. Useless to 'say that all was quiet, 
and that it was empty. When I returned to the drawing¬ 
room 1 found H. P. Blavatsky sitting quietly as before 
1 at the table between Mme. Pad&ff and M. v Soloyiof. 
At the same 1 time, I saw as distinctly as can be, the figure 
of a man, a greyish, yet quite clear form, standing near 
my sister, and who, upon my looking at him, receded from 
her, paled, and disappeared in the opposite wall. This 
man—or perhaps his astral form—was of a slight build, 
and of middle size, wrapped in a kind of mantle, and with 
a white turban on his head. The vision did not last ffiore 
than 2 i few seconds, but 1 had all the time to examine if, 
and to tell everyone what 1 distinctly saw, though, as 
soon as it had disappeared I felt terribly frightenech and 
nervous. . . . Hardly come back to our senses, we were 
startled with another wonder,°this one palpable and ob¬ 
jective. H. P. B. suddenly opened her locket, and instead 
of one portrait of a Master, there were two—her own fac¬ 
ing his 1 

“ Firmly set inside the other half of the medallion, under 
its oval glass, there was her own miniature likeness, which 
she had just cafeually mentioned. 

“ The locket was once more carefully examined by the 
three witnesses, and passed from hand to hand. 

“ This was rwt'the finale. A quarter of an hour later 
the magical locket, from which we three literally never took 
off our eyes for one second, was opened at the desiroof one 
of us— her portrait was no more to be found in it. ... It 
had disappeared.” 

The statement that follows, relating to another incident 
of Mme. Bla”atsky’s stay iq Paris, was published in 
yfiight for July 12, 1884:— 
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“The*undersigned attest the following phenomenon: 

“<j% th& marking of the 11th of June, instant, we 
were- pres Jit* in the* reception roots of the Theosophical 
Society at Psfris, 46 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
when*a letter was delivered by the postman. The door 
of the room in which we were sitting was open, so that 
we could see into the hall ;*and the servant who answered 
the bell was seen to take the letter front the postman and 
bring*it to u^ at «nce, placing it in the hands of Mme. 
Jelihowsky, who threw it before her on«the table round 
which w^were sitting. The letter was addressed to a 
lady, a relative of Mme. Blavatsky’s, who was then 
visiting % her,,and came from another t-elative in Russia. 
There were present in the room, Mme. tie Morsier, 
secretary-general of the ‘ Society Theosophiquc d’Orient 
et d’Ocsident’; M. Soloviof, son of the distinguished 
Russian historian, and attache of the Imperial Court, him¬ 
self welT known ai? a writer; Colonel Oleott, Mr ^V. Q. 
Judge, Mohini-Babu, and several other persons. iMme. 
Blavatsky was also sitting at the table. Mme. Jelihowsky, 
upoi* her .sister (Mme. Blavatsky) remarljing that she 
would like to know what was in the letter, asked her, on 
the spur of the moment^to read its contents before its 
seal w«s broken, since she professed to be able so to do. 

“ Thus*challenged, Mme. Blavatsky at once took up the 
closed*letfcer, heljj it against her forehead, and read aloud 
what she prefessed to be its contents. These alleged con¬ 
tents she further wrote down on a blank page of an old 
letter that laji on a'table. Then she said *she would give 
those*p*esent, since her sister still laughed at and chal¬ 
lenged (jer pgwer, even a clearer proof that she was able 
to exercise her psychic power within the closed envelope. 
Remarking tfiat her own name occurred in the course of 
the letter, she said that she would underline this through 
the envelope in red crayon. In order to effect this she 
wrote her name^n the old letter (on which the alleged 
copy of the contents of tfie^ealed letter had been written), 
together with an interlaced double triangle or ‘ Solomon’s 
seal ’ below the signature, which she had copied as well as 
the body of the letter. Thif was done in spite of her sister 
^marking that her correspondent hardly ever*signed her 
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name in full when writing to relatives, and that in this 
at least Mme. Blavatsky would find ncrself mistaken. 
‘Nevertheless,’ she replied, 1 1 will ckuse these iwS) red marks 
to appear in the corresponding places within the letter.’ 

“ She next laid the closed letter beside the open one 
upon the table, and placed her hand upon both, so as to 
make (as she said) a bridge/ along which a current of 
psychic force might pass. Then, with her features settled 
into an expression of intense mental concentration, she kept 
her band quietly thus for a few moments, after which, toss¬ 
ing the closed letter across the tafole to her lister, she 
said, ‘ Tiens,«c’est fait.’ (‘ The experiment is successfully 
finished.’) Here it may be well to add* to show £hat the 
letter could hot have been tampered with in transit—unless 
by a Government official,—that the stamps were fixed on 
the flap of the envelope, where a seal is usually placed. 

“ Upon the envelope being opened by the lady to whom 
it wa^ addressed, it was found that Mme. Blavatsky had 
actually written out its contents ; that her name was there 
that she had really underlined it in red, as she had 
promised; and that the double triangle was reproduced 
below the writer’s signature, which was in full, as Mme. 
Blavatsky had described it. 

“Another fact of exceptional interest we noted. A 
slight defect in formation of one of the two interlaced 
triangles, as drawn by Mme. Blavatsky, had been faithfully 
reproduced within the closed letter. <■ 

“ This experiment was doubly valuable, as at once an 
illustration of clairvoyant perception, by which Mme. 
Blavatsky correctly read the contents of a sealed letter, 
and of the phenomenon of precipitation, qr the deposit 
of pigmentarynmfetter in the form of figures and lines 
previously drawn by the operator in the * presence, of 
observers. ’ 

(Signed) “Vera Jblihowsky. 

Vsevolod Soloviof. 

Nadejda A. Fad£eff. 

Emilia db Morsibr. 

William Q. J^doe. 

H. S. Olcott. 

• *- « Paris, fine 21 st , 1884. ” 
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In the St Petersburg Rebus (a periodical of psycho¬ 
logical* 8ci«nje») of ^ July 1, 1884, No. 26, the same 
account appealed over the signature of V. Soloviof, an 
eye-witness to the abote fact, under the title of 

“ Interesting Phenomenon . 1 

“ A letter to the Editor. 

• 

“ Several persons, among that number myself,* met 
casually A. P. Blavaftky (the founder of theTheosophical 1 
Society, then on a visit to Paris) about 10 A.ifl. in the fore¬ 
noon. ^ pcstman entered and brought, among others, a 
letter for a relative of Mme. B., then on a visit to the 
lattdr, but owing to the early morning hour still absent 
in her bedroom. From the hands of the postman the letter 
passed on, in the presence of all present, upon the table in 
the parloifr, where m we were all gathered. Glancing *t the 
postmark and the address of that particular letter, both 
Mme. Blavatsky and her sister, Mme. Jelihowsky, 
remarked* that it came from a mutual relative then at 
Odessa. The envelope was not only completely closed 
onjjJl its flaps, but the pQfff-stamp itself was glued on the 
place \vljere the seal is habitually placed—as 1 got con¬ 
vinced by carefully examining it myself. H. P. Blavatsky, 
who &a* on thht morning, as I had remarked, in very 
high spirits? undertook, unexpectedly for all of us, with 
the exception of fcier sister, who was the first one to 
propose it and to defy Mme. B. to do it, to read the letter ' 
in it^ alosed envelope. After this she placed it on her 
forehead, an^ with visible efforts began to read it out, 
writing down the pronounced segtentfcsson a sheet of 
• 

1 Sinoe then the author, between whom and Mme. Blavatsky 
there have been> personal differences, tried to throw a doubt 
over the genuineqess of this phenomeson, saying it may have 
been due to psychological glamour, thrown over the witnesses. 
On that hypothesis, the bare fact of Mme. Blavatsky possessing 
the power of collectively mesmerising a group of people in full 
daylight. So that they though* they saw a serieS of occurrences 
that they did not see, is, to say the least, sufficiently astonishing.^ 
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paper. When she finished, her sister expressed her 
doubts as to the success of the experiment,, remarking 
that several of the expressions read out and written down' 
by Mme. B. could hardly be, found in a 'tetter from the 
person who had written it. Then H. P. B. became 
visibly irritated by this, and declared that in such case 
she would do still more. Taking the sheet of paper 
again she traced, upon it with red pencil, at the foot of 
the sentences supposed to be contained in the closed 
ettes, noted down by her, a sign, then she underlined a 
word, after which, with a visible effort on het : face she 
said: ‘ This cign that I make must pass, into the envelope 
at the end of the letter, and this wo-d ip it Ijse found 
underlined, as 1 have done it here.’ ... 

“ When the letter was opened, its contents were found 
identical with what Mme. Blavatsky had writt&n down, 
and, at the end of it, we all saw the sign in red pencil 
correctly repeated, and the word underlined by her on 
her paper was not only there, but equally underlined id 
red pencil. • 

“After that an exact description of the phenomenon 
was drawn up, and all of us, the witnesses present, signed 
our names under it. 

“The circumstances under which the phenomenon 
occurred in its smallest details, carefully checked by my¬ 
self, do not leave in me the smallest-doubt as *10 its 
genuineness and reality. Deception or fraud in this 
particular case are entirely out of question. 

“Vs, Soloviof. 

“ Paris, 10 (22) June 1884.” 

The Theosophital movement in London, when Mme. 
Blavatsky ultimately came over from Paris on the 7tb of 
April—arriving unexpectedly on the evening of a meeting 
of the “ London Lodge,”—was already established on a 
footing which was leading man^' of its most prominent 
representatives to look with no sympathetic eye on such 
“ phenomena ” as have just been described, illustrative 
, of occult power operating on the physical plane of Nature, 
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And nQ one acquainted in any degree *with the course 
that n^ove’tpent.Hhs taken—-ever since a sufficient volume 
of philosophical tedctting has be«n given out by the 
“adepts” to show hqw very elbvated a purpose lies in 
reality before the students of Esoteric Theosophy—will 
make the mistake of imagining that the London Society 
consists of people attracted to it by th£ mere rumour of 
Mine. Blava^ky’s wonder-working^power. But wherever 
Mnle. B^vatsky may be, abnormal occurrences, even in 
recent years, when they have been practically suppressed 
as compared witjj the abundance of the manifestation at 
an earner period of her life, have been more or less 
frequently observed. And the present volume, concerned 
as it is with her own personal history in a greater degree 
than wit{j that of the movement with which the latter 
part of her career has been so ultimately blendeif, must 
Maintain its character to the end. Mme. Blavatsky and 
herlnost*attached friends in the Theosoplycal movement 
have, as I have just said, # come to feel a very great dis- 
tavWe.for all phenomenal stories, owing to the strife of 
words tfiey have evoked and the hostile incredulity they 
have^xaited. J"hey are now in a* position to rely entirely 
in recommending Theosophic study to the world, on the 
intrinsic, intellectual, and philosophical claims of the 
esotari^ doefrine.^nd it cannot be too strongly or fre¬ 
quently emphasised that the final purpose of Mme. 
Blavatsky’s life, since her return from» Iijdia in 1870, has 
been to convey something of this doctrine, of this 
spiritual philosophy, to the world, and not to dazzle the 
narrow circle of people immediately around her at any 
giver* time with display of occult power. 

Still, partly oyring to the principle on which, as the 
reader vrill have seen, she has endeavoured all along to 
.carry out her task—partly because her love yf exercising 
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her abnormal faculties continually overcomes her. irrita¬ 
tion at the annoyances for her to which, their ewzrcise 
has often given rise—she has displayed these 'from, time 
to time up to a recent penod. * ,, 

She stayed with us for a week only on her first arrival 
in London and then returned to Paris. She came over 
to London again on the 29th of June, and stayed with 
friends in Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, where she re¬ 
mained till early'in August, going over then to Qe rmdny 
with a party t of Theosophists on a visit to friends in 
Elberfeld. Her presence in London during .the period 
referred to ' became rather widely known, and large 
numbers of people contrived to make her acquaintance. 
Streams of visitors were constantly pouring in to see her, 
and with her usual abandon of manner she would receive 
her callers in any costume, in any room which happened * 
to be convenient to her for the moment—in her bedroom^ 
which she also made her writing-room and sttfdy, oft in 
her friends’ drawing-room thick with the smoke of her 
innumerable cigarettes, and of those which she hospijtrfuiy 
offered to all who cared to accept them. 

Occasionally it happened that some manifestations of 
her occult powers would be given on these oefcasions, as, 

> for example, on the evening referred tc in the following 
letter:— 


“ Holloway’s Hote-, 

“48 Doves Street, Piccadilly, London, 

“ August 9, 1884. 

“ Mv dear Mr -,—1 see no difficulty whatever in 

telling you what happened in my presence a few days 
ago at Mrs Arundale’s house, where I had been dining 
with Mme. Blavatsky. M 

“ In the midst of the conversation, referring to ^various 
subjects, Mijie. Blavatsky became silent, and we all 
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distinctly heard a sound that might be compared to that; 
produced by % Small silver bell. 

, The |afhe phenomenon was produced later on in the 
drawing-roofh, adjoiningjthe dining-room. 

*^1 was naturally ‘surprised at this manifestation, but 
still more by the following incident. I had been singing 
a Russian song that 1 hsld brought with me that evening, 
and which seemed tdgive much plea^ire to my audience. 
AftSr the last cfeord of the accompaniment had died 
away, Mm£. Blavatsky said, ‘ Listen ! and held up her 
hand, afid we distinctly heard the last full chord, com* 
posed of five notes, repeated in our midst.* 

“ I hav^, of course, not the slightest means for giving 
any iSnd of explanation, but the facts whre such as 1 
have stated. 

(Signed) “Olga Novikopf, nee KirSef.” 

"* • 

•The * phenomena ” wrought during this perisd, how- 
( ever, were not of an important character, and ar£ scarcely 
w^rth recording after those that have been already de¬ 
scribed ; but for obvious reasons it is wortfi while to include 
mention of one incident tohich, though quite disconnected 
frorft 4$me. Blavatsky’s influence, is all the more worth 
notice on that account, as throwing light upon the 
assurance she* constantly gives that a great many of the 
wonders worked in her presence are really performed by 
the agency of tier “Masters.” Dr Hiibbe Schleideft, 
who terites the following letter, became president of the 
branch ofahe Theosophical Society yhich was formed in 
Germany. He says, addressing Mme. blavatsky 

r 

“ Elberfeld, August, 1884. 

“ Dear Mariam, —^£ou requested me to state to you the 
particular circumstance under which 1 received my first 
communicatioif from Mahatma K. H. 1 have much 
pleasure in doing so. • 

' “ On the morning of the first of this month Coloqgl 
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Qlcott and I were travelling by an express train •from 
here to Dresden. A few days before I had written a letter 
to the Mahatmas, whic,h Colonel Clcott had "addressed 
and enclosed to you, whichv however, as I now hear, never 
reached you, but was taken by the Masters while it ^as 
in the hands of the post officials. At the time mentioned 
I was not thinking of this letter, but was relating to 
Colonel Olcott some events of my life, expressing also the 
fact that since my sixth or seventh y#ar I had never 
known peace nor joy, and asking Colonel Olcoft’s opinion 
on the meaning of some striking hardships I hate gone 
through. ' 

“In this conversation we were interrupted bv the 
railway guard* demanding our tickets. When I moved 
forward and raised myself partly from the seat, in order 
to hand over the tickets, Colonel Olcott noticed something 
white lying behind my back on that side of me whichrvas 
opposite,, to the one where he was sitting. 1 ' When I Took 
up that v^hich had appeared there, it turned out to be a 
Tibetan envelope, in which 1 found a letter from Mahatma 
K. H., written vyith blue pencil in his well-known ar.d 
unmistakable handwriting. As there were several other 
persons unacquainted with us -in the compartment, I 
suppose the Master chose this place for depositing »tftif 
letter near me where it was the least likely to attract the 
unwelcome attention and curiosity of outsiders. 

“ The envelope was plainly addressed to me, and the 
communication contained in the letter was a consoling 
reflection on the Opinion which I had five or ten minutes 
ago given on the dreary events of my past life. , The 
Mahatma explained that such events and the mental 
misery attached to it were beyond the ordinaVy sum of 
life, but that hardships of all kinds would be the lot of 
one striving for higher spiritual development. He very 
kindly expressed his opinion that I had already achieved 
some philanthropic work for the good of fhe world. 

“ In this letter were alio answered’some of the questions 
which I had put in my first-mentioned fetter, and an 
assurance was given me that I was to receive assistance 
and advice when 1, 1 should be in need of it. * 

“ I dare say It would be unnecessary for me to ask you 
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to inform the Rfahamnt <ji the devoted thankfulness whiclj 
1 feel towards liim for the great kindness shown to me, 
for the ]|ji£ster will know of my.sentiments without my 
forming thefh into more^or less inadequate words. 

* I am, dear Madhm, in due respect, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ Dr HUbbe Schlbidbn. 

“ToMmb. Blavatsry, Elberfeld,” 

,1 *• 

» At EJlberfeld, Mme. Blavatsky was the guest of*Mr and 
Mts Gebhard, and one of their sons, Mr Rudolph Gebhar3 

writes as follows:— 

• 

“ I have always taken a great interest in conjuring 
tricky When in London I had an opportunity of taking 
lessons from Professor Field, a most skilful sleight-of- 
hand cpnjurer,jwho very soon made me quite proficient 
in* his art. From that time forward I have given^erform- 
ances wherever I went (as an amateur, of coflrse), and 
rqpde the acquaintance of nearly all our renowned 
‘ wizar3s,’ with whom 1 exchanged trick*. As every con¬ 
jurer has some favourite sleight in which he excels, I 
vag bound to be very tareful in watching them in order 
to make myself perfect in all the different lines of card 
or £ojji conjujing, or the famous mediumistic feats. This, 
of course < made me in good time a pretty close observer 
as far as tricks are concerned; and I feel justified in 
giving here an‘opinion on the phenomena which caige 
uryler my observation. 

“ f wo of them occurred in our house in Elberfeld, 
duriifg th* stay in it of Mme. Blavatsky, Colonel Olcott, 
and a small party of friends and Theofophists. 

* “The first one was a letter from Mahatma K. H. to 
my father, and took place one evening in the presence of 
a number of witnesses, partly members of our Society, 
and of Majof-Gener^l D. O. Howard, of the U.S. Army. 
It was about nine p.m. • We*were sitting in the drawing¬ 
room discussir% different topics, when Mme. Blavatsky’s 
attention was suddenly attracted by something unusual 
taking place in the room. After a while she said that she 
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fplt the presence o[ the ‘ Masters.’ That they had,* per¬ 
haps, the intention of doing something for us, and so^she 
asked us to think of whaf we should like to occartt Than 
a little discussion took place as to, what would be the best 
thing, and finally it was unanimously rfesolved that a letter 
should be asked for, addressed to my father, Mr G. 
Gebhard, on a subject on whieh he should mentally 
decide himself. 

“ Now my father had, at the time being, great anxiety 
about a, son in Arperica, my elder brother, and was very 
eager to get advice from the Master concerning hitn., £ , 

“ Meanwhile, Mme. B., who, on account of her recent 
illness, was resting <on a sofa, and had beep looking 
around the room, suddenly exclaimed that there was 
something going on with a large oil painting hanging 
over the piano in the same room, she having seen 'like a 
ray of light shooting in the direction of the picture. 
This statement was immediately corroborated* by 
Mrs H——, and then by my mother also, who, sitting 
opposite a looking-glass and turning her back.to the 
picture, had also { observed in the mirror like a faint light 
going towards the painting. Mme. B. then required 

Mrs H- to see, and say wtrajt was going on, when 

Mrs H-said that she saw something forming over tHe 

picture, but could not distinctly make out what it was. 

“ Everbody’s attention was now fixed irv'the direction 
of the wall high above and under the ceiling, where so 
many saw bright lights. But, l must confess, that for 
my part, not being clairvoyant, 1 could neither, see lights 
nor any other thing except what 1 had always se^n'on 
that wall. And when Mme. Blavatsky said she now 
felt absolutely suije rhat there was something going on. 
i got up (we had kepf our seats all this while) and 
climbing on the piano lifted the picture right off the wall, 
but not off the hook, shook it well and looked behind it— 
nothing I The room wa,s well lit up, and t.here was not 
an inch of the picture whidvl could-not see. I dropped 
the frame, saying that I could see nothing; but Mme. 
Blavatsky told me that she felt sure that there must be 
something, so up*I climbed once more and tried again. 

“ The picture in question was a large oil painting. 
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suspended from the wall by a hook land a rope, which 
matjp it haqg* over at the top, so that when the lower 
part offtfte frame Was lifted off the wall, there was a 
space of fullV six inches betw^n the wall and the back of * 
th5 picture, the lattfer being virtually entirely off the wall. 
There being a wall gas-bracket fixed on each side of the 
painting, the space between the latter and the wall was 
well lit up. But the second time,*no better than the 
firSt, was J ableffo detect anything, though I looked very 
cjose. It .was in order to maki? perfectly sure that I got 
uy on the piano, 2 tnd passed my hand twice very carefully 
along the frarqe, which is about three inches thick, up 
and dowij—nothing. Letting the picture drop back, I 
then*turned round to Mme. Blavatsky to* ask her what 
vfas to be done further, when she exclaimed: ‘ 1 see 
the Utter; there it is ! ’ I turned quickly back to the 
picture, and saw at that moment a letter dropping from 
bghind>iiton to fhe piano. I picked it up. It was addressed 
to ‘ Herrn Consul G. Gebhard,’ and contained the in¬ 
formation he had just asked for. 1 must have made 
rather a perplexed face, for the company laughed merrily 
at the ‘family juggler.’ 

“Now for me this a most completely demonstrated 
(?h»nomenon. Nobody had handled the picture but my¬ 
self ; *1 was careful to examine it very closely, and as 1 
wafe searching for a letter, such a thing could not have 
escaped «ny attention, as perhaps would have been the 
case if 1 had been looking for some other object; as then 
1 might not have paid any attentiorf to a slip of pap€f. 
Tfre # letter was* fully four by two inches, so by no means 
a srr^ll object. 

“ Moreover, it was the company that had decided upon 
# Mr G. Gebhard as the person who should be the recipient 
of a* Letter; and as I knew what was weighing on my 
father’s miad at the time, it was I myself who had 
suggested tljat he should ask* for an answer on that 
special object, when said.be would. 

“ Let us consider this phenomenon from a sleight-of- 
hand j>oint of view. 

. “ Suppose several letters had been*prepared before¬ 
hand, addressed to different persons, treating of different 
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Subjects. Is it possible to get a letter to an appointed 
place by a sleight-of-hand trick ? Quite possible; it .only 
depends what place it , ; s, and if otir attention is drawn 
beforehand to such a place»or not. To get that letter be¬ 
hind that picture would have been very difficult, but might 
have been managed if our attention had for a moment 
been directed to another place,*the letter being thrown 
behind the picture in the meantime. What is sleight-of- 
hand ? Nothing else but the execution of a movement 
more or less swift, in'a moment when you are not 
observed. I draw your attention for & short while .to a 
certain spot, say, for instance, my left hand, my right is 
then free to make certain movements unobserved; as to 
‘ the quickness of the hand deceives the eye ’ theory, it 
is entirely erroneous. You cannot make a movement 
with your hand so quickly that the eye would not follow 
and detect it, the only thing you can do is either to 
conceal ( the necessary movement by another one whiph 
has nothing to do with what you are about, or to draw 
the attention of the looker-on to another point, and then 
quickly do what is required. . r 

“ Now, in this instance all our attention had been 
drawn to the picture, before ever the question was put 
as to what we should like to have, and was kept there d"ll 
the while; it would have been impossible for anyone to 
throw a letter without being observed. Asr for therletter 
having been concealed behind the picture beforehand, 
this is out of the question altogether, it could not have 
escaped my attention while I repeatedly searched for it. 
Suppose the letter had been placed or» the top a* the 
frame, and my hand had disturbed it passing along with¬ 
out my knowing <t, *this would have caused the letter to 
drop down instantly, whereas, about thirty" seconds 
passed before it put in an appearance. Taking* all 
circumstances together, it seems to me an impossibility 
to have worked this phenomenon by a trick.. 

“ The day after this had occurred, r went into Madame’s 
room about noon; but seeing that she war, engaged I re¬ 
tired to the drawing-room, where we had been sitting the 
night before, arid just then the?' idea struck me to try 
tkat picture again, in order to make pesfectly sure that 
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the letter coufcl not have been coifcealed somewhere 
behmd it, without being detected. I was alone in the 
room, and»during mf examination of the painting nobody 
entered it; 1 fully satisfied myself that a letter could not 1 
hate escaped my attention, had it been concealed behind 
the picture. I then went back to Madame's room, where 
1 found her still engaged with the same woman. In the 
evening we were agdin sitting together. 

* ‘ The Masfegs watched you to-day, and were highly 
ajnused wi^h your experiments. * How^you did tr^to find 
oijf if tfiat letter aeuld not have been concealed behind^ 
the picture.’ . • 

“Now I am .positively certain, flust, that nobody was 
in th£roo?n at the time 1 tried the picture ? and secondly, 
that I had told no one in the house of my experiment. 

It is impossible for me to explain how Madame could 
have found out my movements, except through her 
clairvoyance. . “ Rudolph Gerhard. 

“ Elbepfeld (Cologne), September , 1884." 

More than a year latgr, when a report was issued by 
tl* .Society for PsychTcal Research, in which discredit 
was effst on a great many phenomena recorded in con¬ 
nection with Mme. Blavatsky, but for the most part not 
mentioned in the course of this memoir, it was suggested 
in regard to M» Gebhard’s story, of \yhich the Society 
had, receive’d a spmewhat briefer account than that given 
above^ that Mr Gebhard did not seem to have contem¬ 
plated the possibility of a confederate4i*ving been present 
who migb? have thrown the letter without being observed 
—not a very forcible suggestion in regard to an incident 
occurring in the*presence of several persons all watching 
for. its occurrence, find in $ private room with only 
members of the family and intimate guests present. How¬ 
ever, on that subject, Mr Gebhard writys to me under 
date 18th January 1886, as follows:— 
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“Elberfeld, 18th January 1886. 

“My dear Mr Sinnett, — Many thanks'for your^kind 
letter, with enclosures, Whjch I received yesterday mot"n- 
ing. Considering the very weak way the S.P.R. report 
has met my letter to Hodgson regarding the letter pheno¬ 
menon in Elberfeld, I think it may be some use to point 
out that (1) an account of the phenomenon was written 
by me a very few ’days after the occurrence, a copy of 
which I found this morning; (2) in thVs first account I 
have very seriously considered the possibility of the lettfer 
having been thrown by a confederate ; but having, 1 think, 
conclusively shown that such a thing avas out of the 
question, I never came back to it in lateh reports. The 
two reports absolutely tally in the main points, the only 
two differences being that in the first report I give the 
space between picture and wall as 6 in., in the second as 
8 in. Secondly, the size of the letter 's given in the 
first instance as 4 in. x 2 in., in the second report as 
5 in. x 2£ in. (the latter is the right size, as I have taken 
exact measure of the letter to-day). The secon’d report 
is even somewhat more detailed than the first one, owing, 
as I think, to questions which 1 was repeatedly asked by 
people to whom I related the incident, and which 1 wanted 
to guard against from the outset. 

“ I made this morning-rather a curious discovery, and 
am only sorry that I did not make the same trial^before. 
Taking the identical letter, I got up on the piano, and 
£hrew it behind the picture, but the letter stuck between 
the picture and the wall, and repeated trials'showed me 
that the picture, being very heavy, rests* with the bbttom 
part so closely to the wall that not even a letter can fall 
between it and the walk 1 lifted up the picture several 
times and let it fall back again, but the effect was always 
the same. I am more than ever at a loss to explain, 
because, to my best knowledge, the letter fluttered from 
behind the picture on to the piano.” 

The close of Mme. Blavatsky’s European visit was 
overshadowed by a disagreeably, incident which gave rise 
to widely ramifying results. 
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A magazine at Madras—an organ of the Christian, 
missicjnaries afctWplace—the Christian College Magazine 
*by hame, ^mhlished a series of ^etftrs purporting to have 
beer* written by Mme. blavatsky to a certain Mme. 
Coulomb, who had lived with her in India for some years, 
first at Bombay and^ theft at Madras. Mme. Coulomb 
andjier husband formerly kept a hotel at Cairo, where 
Mme. Blavatsky ftad made thei* acquaintance, to her 
sorrow, i«i tRe days ®f her abortive Sociefe Spirite. Vears 
afterwards, the foulombs turned up in India in great 
straits,.and.were.hospitably sheltered try Mme. Blavatsky 
at Bombay. They eventually settled down*as members 
of her household, Mme. Coulomb looking after the house¬ 
keeping in return for her board and lodging, and her 
hus|jand *>eing supposed for a long time to be poking 
but for work. The arrangement was altogether of a very 
iftformal kind, but it continued longer than many such 
arrangements established to begin with <*h a more per¬ 
manent basis. In progress of time, however, the kindly 
feelmgs on both sides, out of which it may be supposed 
the arrangement took its rise, .gave place, on Mme. 
CoulomS’s partjat all events, to sentiments of a very 
different sort. The whole matter but for its after con¬ 
sequences wpuld *be too ignominious to discuss, but. 
withoufc even now. going into details, which could only 
be treated, if at all, at a length altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate to tjieir importance, it inay 6e» explained that 
^Mme. .Coulomb supplied the editor of the magazine 
with a series of letters apparently from Mme. Blavatsky 
to herself, soqje * of which, if jenuine, would have 
showir her to have enfployed *Mme. Coulomb and her 
husband as confederates in a long succession of fraudu¬ 
lent phenomena. 

When the magazine containing the letters *as received 

15 
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in Europe, Mme. Blavatsky wrote the following letter 
on the subject to the Times. It appeared on October 
the 9th:— 

“ Sir,—W ith reference to the 'alleged exposure at 
Madras of a dishonourable conspiracy between myself 
and two persons of the name of Coulomb to deceive fche 
public with occult phenomena, I have £o say that the 
letters purporting to,, have been wi-itten by me are 
certainly not mine. Sentences here and there I rgcognise, 
taken from old notes of mine on different matters,<but 
they are mingied with interpolations that entirely pervert 
their meaning. With these exceptions the whole of the 
letters are a fabrication. 

“The fabricators must have been grossly ignorant’of 
Indian affairs, since they make me speak of a ‘ Manarajah 
of Lahore,’ when every Indian schoolboy knows that no 
such person exists. ; 

“ With regard to the suggestion that I attempted to 
promote the ‘ financial prosperity ’ of the Theosophicai* 
Society by mer.ns of occult phenomena, I say that I have 
never at any time received, or .attempted to obtain, from 
any person any money either., for myself or for t the 
Society by any such means. 1 defy anyone to come 
forward and prove the contrary. Such money as I have 
received has been earned by literary wf/rk of fny own, 
and these earnings, and what remained of niy inherited 
property when I went to India, have been devoted to 
‘the Theosophicai Society. I am a poorer woman to-day 
than I was when, with others, I founded the Soisiety.— 
Your obedient Servant, H. P. E^lava.tsky. 

“77 Elgin Cre'scent, Notting Hill, W., 

“ October V ." 

The same paper also contained on-, the same date a 
letter from Mr St Gedrge Lane Pox:— 

“ Sir,—I n the Times of September 20Imd September 29 
you publish telegrams from yofir Calcutta correspondent 
.referring to*the Theosophicai Society. As I have juiy 
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returned from fndia, and am a member of the board of 
control appointed to manage the affairs of the Society 
durin| tlje* absence «from IndiaColonel Olcott and 
Madame BlsAatsky, I hqpe y*u will allow me through 
youf columns to add^a. few words to the news you publish. 
First, then, these Coulombs, who, in conjunction with 
certain missionaries, are itow trying to throw discredit on 
th£ Theosophical Society, were employ'd at the Society’s 
headquarters at*^dyar as housekeepers, and the board of 
coptrol, finding that they were thoroughly unprincipled, 
always trying to axtort money from members of the« 
Society, discharged them. They had meanwhile been 
constructing all. sorts of trap-doors »and sliding panels 
in the*pri^te rooms of Madame Blavatsky, who had 
vc»y indiscreetly given over these rooms to their charge. 
As to .the letters purporting to have been written by 
Madame Blavatsky, which have recently been published 
in an*Ir*iian ‘Christian’ paper, I, in common with all 
•who are acquainted with the circumstances of the case, 
thave no .doubt whatever that, whoever wrote them, they 
are,not jvritten by Madame Blavatsky. I myself attach 
very little importance to this new scandal, as I do not 
believe that the true Tlfeosophic cause suffers in the 
slifjhiest degree. 

“ Th5 Theosophical movement is now well launched, 
and «mt(St go cihead, in spite *of obstacles. Already 
hundreds, if neft thousands, have been led through it to 
perceive that, for scientific and not merely sentimental 
reasons, purjty of life is advisable, and‘that honesty of* 
plirpa^e and unselfish activity are necessary for true 
human progress and the attainment of real happiness.— 
Your dbedierit Servant, St G. Laxg Fox, F.T.S. 

• 

London, October 5." 

•• • 

A good deal of anxiety was nfvertheless felt among 
som^ persons who ha*l .been.gre’atly interested in the 
reports of Mme* Blavatsky’s occult achievements in 
India, ae to how far the letters might ljye genuine, and, 
finally, the Society for Psychical Research decided toe 
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.send out to Madinas one of their own members willing 
to undertake the investigation on the sppt of ay the 
transactions to which the letters referred. Mi Richard 
Hodgson, the gentleman in question* went out to India in 
November 1884, and stayed there till the following April. 
On his return he gave his Society a report that was 
altogether unfavourable to Mme. Blavatsky, and the 
committee of the Society appointed to inqty're into the 
character of the phenomena “ connected with the 
Theosophical Society” reported in their turn tfi 1 a 
meeting of the Society held on the 24tjh of June, that 
the letters were genuine in the opinion of the experts, 
and that they sufficed to prove that Mme. Blavatsky 
“ has been engaged in a long-continued combination with 
other persons to produce by ordinary means a series of 
apparent marvels for the support of the Theosophical * 
movement.” 

Meanwhile Mme. Blavatsky had returned to India. 
On the arrival at Madras of the steamer in which she 
came, a delegation of native sfudents of the Macias 
colleges went on board^to welcome her. The meaning 
of the demonstration turned upon the, fact that the 
current charges against her had originated in-the letters 
rlleged to be written by her, and published in a magazine 
professedly identified with one of the colfeges. .Con¬ 
ducted to a public hall where a large number of natives 
were assembled, tne student delegates read her the 
following address:— 

“ In according to yoq this our heartiest of welcomes on 
your return from the -intellectual campaigns which you 
have so successfully waged in the West, we are conscious 
we are giving but a feeble expressidn to the ‘debt 
immense of endless gratitude,’, which India lies under 
.to you. 
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“ Ybu have dedicated your life to the disinterested 
services of disseminating the truths of Occult Philosophy. 
Upon tlte* sacred masteries of «ur hoary Religion and 
Philosophies you have throwf) such a flood of light by 
sending into the World that marvellous production of 
yours, the Isis Unveiled. By your exposition has our 
beloved Colonel been induced to undertake that gigantic 
labour of love^-the vivifying on thesaltars of Aryavarta 
the dying §ames«of religion and gpirituality. 

•'‘While at one quarter of the globe 41011 had been with 
alViyou? heart an(5 soul addressing yourself to the work 1 
of propagating eternal Truth, your enemies on this side 
have jjeen, equally industrious. Wef allude to the recent 
scandalous events at Madras, in which* an expelled 
domestic of yours has been made a convenient cat’s-paw 
of. While looking upon such futilities with the indignant 
scorn.which thej’ certainly deserve, we beg to assure you 
that ouf affection and admiration,earned by thejoftiness 
of your soul, the nobility of your aspirations,.and the 
sacrifices you have made, have become too deeply 
roOted be shaken by the rude blast%of spite, spleen, 
and slander, which, however, are no uncommon occur¬ 
rences in the history ot'fheosophy. 

“Tl\pt the revered Masters whose hearts are overflowing 
with love for Humanity will continue as ever to help you 
ancf* oflr esteemed Colonel in the discovery of Truth and 
the dissemination of the same, is the earnest prayer of,— 
Dear and Reveled Madame, your affectionate Servants, 
“Students of the College! of Madras.”* 

Th® addijpss was signed by more than three hundred 
students. . 

* Dyring a great part of the tin\ spent by Mr Hodgson 
at Madras, M/ne. Blavatsky lay on a sick-bed, dying as her 
friends believad, and as she herself supposed, her restora¬ 
tion* to comparative Tiealth sn the end constituting in 
itself one of the*not least surprising “ phenomena ” con- 
nectedVith the story of h#r life. She wrote to me towards 
the close of this period :— 
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“ I am compelled to write to you once more. My own 
reputation and honour I have made a sacrifice of, and 
for the few months I Have yet to live, 1 care'little what ^ 
becomes of me. But 1 ianncxt leave the reputatiop of 
poor Olcott to be attacked as it is by Hume and Mr 
Hodgson, who have become guddenly mad with their 
hypotheses of fraud more phenomenal than phenomena 
themselves. 1, with a thousand other Theosophists, pro¬ 
test against the manner and way the investigations are 
carried on by Mr Hodgson. He examinee only our 

greatest enemies, thieves and robbers*ike-, and’bting 

shown by hirn'kome letters received by him, as he assures 
Hodgson, seven yeabs ago from America/Hodgson, copies 
some paragraphs from them that he believes the most 
damaging, and builds on that the theory of my being' a 
Russian spy. . . . You knoiv how 1 tried to cohciliate 
the Hindus with the English. How I did all in my power 
to make them realise that this government, bad ar. it 
seemed ,to them, was the best they could ever have. 1 
defy to find a respectable, trustworthy Hindu who will 1 ’ 
say that 1 everabreathed a disloyal word to theVn. And 

yet because of a certain paper^ stolen from me by-, 

and that the missionaries have ,V,iown to him a paner, 
partially or wholly written in cipher, Mr Hodg^orf nas 
publicly proclaimed me ? Russian spy.” 

Recurring to this a little further on she,'says :—*' 

“ They (meaning the missionaries) took it to“the Police 
Commissioner, had the best experts ermine it, sent it 
to Calcutta for five months, moved heaven and earth to 
find out what the cipher meant, and n6w gave it*tfp in 
despair. It is one of my Zenzar MSS. 1 tyn perfectly 
confident of it, foi*" one of the sheets of my book, with 
numbered pages, is missing.” 

Zenzar is a mystic language, with a peculiar character 
of its own, used by the initiated occultists of Tibet. 

Mme. Blavatsky remained fo* a time at a hotel ‘hear 
Naples, when she reached Europe on Vier return after 
her illness, andkhence wrote to my wife on the '21st of 
£une, in repl^ to a letter of sympathy. , 
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“ The sight of your familiar handwriting was a welcome 
one indeed, apd the contents of your letter still more so.* 
No. ? . t i never thoaght that jo%could have believed that 
I played the’tricks I am pow accused of, neither you nor 
an/one of those wife have Masters in their hearts, not 
on their brains. Nevertheless, here I am, and stand ac¬ 
cused without any mean* to prove the contrary, of the 
most dirty villajnous'deceptions ever practised by a half- 
starved medium.. What can I do, and what shall I do? 
Useless to pither write to persu.fde, or try to argue with 
pegple * r ho are b*und to believe me* guilty, to change* 
their opinions. , Let it be. The fuel in my heart is burnt 
to the last atorg. Henceforth, nothing is to be found in 
it but*colcf ashes. 1 have so suffered that 1 can suffer 
no more. 1 simply laugh at every new accusation. 

“ ‘ Notwithstanding the experts,’ you say. Ah ! they 
must be famous those experts who found all the Coulombs’ 
lexers genuine? The whole world may how before their 
decision and acuteness, but there is one person at least in 
this wide world whom they can never convince that those 
stupid ietters were written by me, and it is H. P. 
Blavatsky. * 

“ Now, look here, and'l want you to know these facts. 
Tt this day 1 have never been allowed to see one single 
line of those letters. Why could not Mr Hodgson come 
and show me*one of them at feast ? . . . Pray, tell me, 
is it the legal filing in England to accuse publicly even a 
street sweeper in his absence without giving him the 
chance of gaying one single word in histdefencc ; without 
*lettiijg him know even of what he is precisely accused, 
and who it is who accuses him, and is brought forward as 
chief*evidAce ? For I do not knowutjje first word of all 
this. Hadgson came to Adyar,Cwas received as a friend, 
exajnined and cross-examined \ll whom he wanted to; 
the boys (thg Hindus) at Adyar gave him all the informa¬ 
tion he needed. * If he now finds discrepancies and contra¬ 
dictions in their statements^ it 'only shows that, feeling 
as they all didgthat it was (in their sight) pure tomfoolery 
to doubt the phenomena of the Masters, they had not 
prepared themselves fee the scientific A-oss-examination, 
may have forgojten many of the circumstances. ...» 
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“ Here I am. 'Where I shall go next, I know ne more 
than the man in the moon. Why they should want to 
keep me still in life, is,, something too strange |pr me.to 
comprehend; but their ways aije, and always have been,' 
incomprehensible. What good am { now for the cacise ? 
Doubted and suspected by the whole creation except a 
few, would 1 not do more good ko the T.S. by dying than 
by living?” 

*• -j 

Two months later she moved on frotfi Italy to a quiet 
,. little town in Gefmany, where I visited her last autumn 
(1885). In th<? interim the Psychic Research Society 
had held its meetings, at which the Comqjittejj “ ap¬ 
pointed to investigate phenomena connected with the 
Theosophical Society,” had reported that the Coulomb 
letters were really written by Mme. Blavatsky, that the 
“ shrinej’ at Adyar was elaborately designed to cufcserve 
treachery and false manifestations, and that the marvels 
related of the occult power of the Mahatmas Were de-° 
liberate deceptions carried out by and at the instigation 
of Mme. Blavatsky. In August she wrote to me:— 

©* r 

“ . . . Trust and friendship, or distrust and •resent¬ 
ment—neither friends nGr foes will ever realise th^ whole 
truth; so what’s the use. . . . The crily difference 
between Coulomb-Patterson-Hodgson charges now and 
tjiose previous tq the Adyar scandal is- this: Then the 
newspapers only hinted, now they affirm. The'n they were 
restricted, however feebly, by fear of law and a sefise of 
decency; now they have become fearless, an? have lost 
all and every manfter of decency. Look at Prof. Sidgwick. 
He is evidently a gentl<4nan and an honourable man by 
nature, fair minded, as most Englishmen are. And now 
tell me, can any outsider (the opinion of the Fathers of 
S.P.R. is of course valueless) presume t& say that his 
printed opinion of me is either fair, legal, or honest ? ' If, 
instead of bogus phenomena, I were charged with picking 
the pockets of ,*ny victims, or, of something else, the 
charging with, which, when unproved, is punishable by 
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law, if not wholly demonstrated, woiRd Prof. Sidgwick, 
you think, have a leg to stand upon in a court of justice r 
Asstfred^no?. Then what right»has he to speak publicly 
(and have Ris opinion fjrinted) of my deceptions, fraud, 
di&ionesly, and trioks ? Shall you maintain that it is 
fair of him, or honest, or even legal, to take advantage of 
his exceptional positior#and the nature of the question 
involved to slander'me, or, if you prefer, 1 shall say, to 
charge me thus ^nd dishonour my name on such wretched 
evidence eJs they have through Hodgson ? . . . Cian you 

bl^me,‘after this*-and other Russian Theosophista 

for saying that the chief motive of their w^ath against me 
is that I am # a Russian? 1 know it is not so, but 

they, *the * Russians, like-, and the Odessa Theo- 

sephists, cannot be made to see the cause of such a 
glaring injustice in any other light. 

“Please read . . . about their disclaiming any intention 
of f imputing wilful deception to poor Olcott. following 
this there comes the question of envelopes in which the 
Mahatrrja’s writing was found —which might hfevc been 
previously opened by me or others. Letters from the 
Masters received at Adyar when 1 was in Europe ‘ might ’ 
have been in all cases deranged by Damodar. The dis- 
ajJpearance of the Vega packet ‘ can be easily accounted 
for ’ b^ the fact of a venetianed door near Babula’s room 
—sr dioor, by«the-by, which w’as hermetically covered 
and nailed ov#r (walls and door) with my large carpet, if 
you remember. But we shall suppose that the Vega 
packet was, matffe to evaporate fraudulently at Bombay, 
now then shall. Mr Hodgson, Myers & Co. account for 
its immediate instantaneous reappearance at Howrah, 
Calcutta, the presence of Mrs aru^ Colonel Gordon 
and of our Colonel, if the saidCColonel is so obviously 
fmruaculate that the Dons of S.Jf.R. felt bound to offer 
him public excuses. One thing is obvious : either Colonel 
Gordon or IV^rs’Gordon or Colonel Olcott was, one of 
thegn, at that time my,conf<jder&te, or they, the gods of 
S.P.R., are mfking fools of themselves. Surely, as 

-says, no sane man with sound reasoning, acquainted 

with tfte circumstances of the Vega cadfe, or the broken 
piaster portrait cjtse, or Hiibbe Schleiden’s fetter, received 
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Required fpr the ‘production of the long-promised book 
OQr The Secret Doctrine. This* book ^wak* foreshadowed 
by notices in the Theosophfct as far back as the &eginnih{j, 4 
of February 1884. It was then proposed that the work 
should be “a new version of Isis Unveiled, with a new 
arrangement of the matter, laVge and important addi¬ 
tions, and copious botes and commentaries ”; and Mjne. 
Blavatsky’s intention inrthe first instance had' been that 
c*t should be issued in monthly parts, beginning it: Marlii 

1884, or, provided so early a date could npt be managed* 

in J une. Mme. BldVatsky’s visit to Eur«pe, bowe ( ver, in 
the spring of that year interfered with the undertaking, 
and in Europe the multifarious claims made on h^r time 
stood fatally in its way. Then, in the summer of 1884, 
the “Cpulomb scandal” exploded, and,‘with alfc its fix- 
asperating consequences, operated to render it impossible 
for her to begin a task claiming steady and prolonged c 
devotion, concefttration of purpose, and something like 
tranquillity of mind. " 

The Secret Doctrine was still untouched in September 

1885, when my wife and 1 saw her in Germany. We 
found her settled in an economical way, fiut in comfort 
and quietude, cheered just then by the companionship of 
her aunt, Mme. Radeef, to whom she is Warmjy attached. 
She was naturally seething with indignation af»the 
wrongs she had suffered at the hands of £he S.P.R. 
committee, even tftdugh the cruel and calumnious report 
by Mr Hodgson, on whijjth they professed to have based 
their conclusions, had not been finally perfected. On 
the whole, however, she seemed in better health and 
spirits than we expected, and some ffremonitory symptoms 
indicated that the preparation of The *Secret Doctrine 
might shortly be*aet on foot. 

■ A month orvso after our return to Lapdon in October 
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i te0wed a not! from Mme. Blavatskjs in the 4£>ur«e of 
whicj^ehe wrqjbe :-4- 

anf very bt»y on Secret, D. The thing at New 
YoA [meaning the^ cirtumstances under which Ists 
<.UuveiUd was written] U repeated—only far clearer and 
better. I begin to. thii* it shall vindicate us. Such 
pidWWr panoramas,* scenes, antediluvian dramas, with 
all that 1 Nevrf saw or heard better * 

•Eafljj, in* December I received a* letter frdln the 
Countess Wachtmeisteri then staying on a visit with. 

' Mme. Blavatsty. The’Countess is an Bnglish lady, 
though bearing a foreign title, herself giftfcd with clair* 

’ voyant faculties of a high order, lifting hen entirely out 
of the "reach of the clumsy scraps of materialistic evidence 
with &hjch the denser-minded enemies of the Theosophic 
• cause were so busily assailing her trusted and esteemed 
•friend. She wrote:— 


* The* Secret Doctrine contains a trsfhslation of- 

[certain occult writings 6f which the world at large 
hnbws .nothing]. The*public at present will have but 
a faint idea of its real meaning, but as years roll by it 
will*penetrate peeper into the hearts of men.” 


A nd agai n, a fortnight later, she wrote:— 

• • 

\ «j^consider it.a great privilege to be allowed to witness 
the n!|uwellou8 way in which this book is being written. 

A few Slay later some indiscreet %r wantonly mis- 
ctiievous person sent Mme. Blavatsky a copy 
Hodgson’s famous, or, as Theosophists think, infamous, 
report, published in^ the Proceedings of the Psychical 
Research Society ^ The Coun&ss wrote 

“We have had a terrible day, and $e -— [using a 
huniliar same, for Mind! Blavatsky] want^l to start cf 
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to Lond&n at once. I have kept her as quiet as I could, 
nnd now she has relieved her feelings in the enclosed 
letter.” 

For a whole fortnight tne tumult of Mme. Blavatsfey’s 
emotions rendered any further progress with her work 
impossible. Her volcanic temperament renders her in 
all emergencies a very bad exponent of her own case, 
whatever that may be. The letters, memoranda, and 
protests on which she wasted her energies during this 
;miserable fortnight were few, if any, ol a kind that would 
have helped a cold and unsympathetic public to under¬ 
stand the truth of things, and it is not worth wnile to 
resuscitate them here. 1 induced her to tone down one 
protest into a presentable shape for insertion in a pam¬ 
phlet 1 issued in the latter part of January, and for the 
rest, few but her most intimate friends would correctly 
appreciate their fire and fury. Her language, when shei 
is in fits of excitement, would lead a stranger to suppose 
her thirsting for revenge, bes'de herself with passion, 
ready to exact savage vengeance cn her enemies if rhe 
had the power. It is only those who know her as 
' intimately as half-a-dozen of her closes'- friends may, 
who are quite aware through all this effervescence of 
feeling that if her enemies were really put suddenly in 
her power, her rage against them would collapse like 1 . 
broken soap-bubble. 

Mr Hodgson’s report was not actually published till 
December 1885 — having in the interim apparently 
undergone additions and amendments. This delay and 
subsequent preparation of the documert on which the 
committee of inquiry based their decision was deeply re¬ 
sented by Mme. Blavatsky’s friends as showing a dis : 
position to make out a case against her. When at last 
it appeared, it occupied 200 pages of small print, and a 
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mipute criticism*of its contents wouia»naturallf require 
a considerably*greater space. To attempt that here* 
therefore* Is.out o! fhe question. The report consists 
mainly of circumstantial evidence calculated to throw ( 
Suspicion on the phenomena Mr Hodgson endeavoured 
to investigate, and of & very elaborate comparison of 
various handwriting iJesigned to show* that the letters I 
hatf received in Iadia during my acquaintance with Mme. 
Bfavat^Jjy—as 1 believed (and believe«still) from two of 
the"‘‘.Mahatmas ” or seceded proficients of occult science 
spoken of in tljis volume as “the Masters” exercising 
spiritual authority over Mme. Blavatskyi-were really 
written by her and one other person in the ordinary way 
and passed off on me for what I supposed them. I shall 
most *cqnvenierW;ly indicate the character of the report 
by quoting the introductory passages of a pamphlet 1 
in reply that 1 issued very soon after its appearance. 

• • , 

“The Report which has been addressed by Mr R. 

Hodgson to the Commiftee of the Psychical Research 
Scffcksty, ‘ appointed to investigate phenomena connected 
with tne Theosophical Society,’ is published for the first 
tirrfe in the December number of the Proceedings of that 
Society—fix nfonths after the meetings were held at which 
the Committee concerned announced its general adhesion 
to the conclusions Mr Hodgson had reached. In a lett#r 
5dd*essed to Light on the 12th of October, 1 protested 
against the action thus taken by the Psychical Research 
Society in publicly stigmatising Mine.JB^avatsky as having 
been guilty of ‘a long-continued combination with other 
per^pns to produce, by ordinary m«ans, a series of apparent 
marvels for the support of the Theosophic movement,’ 
while holding bhck the documentary evidence on the 
strength of which their .opinion h'ad been formed. 

“Jnrti note to the present Report (page 276) Mr Hodgson 

1 Tht*Occult World Phenomena, and the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search: George Redway, IS York Street, Cov^t Carden. 
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says: • have imw in my hands numerous documents 
'which are concerned with the experiences of Mr Hume 
and others in connection with Mmc. Blavatsky arid the 
Theosophical Society. These documents, including the 
K.H. MSS. above referred to, did not reach me'*till 
August, and my examination of them, particularly of the 
K.H. MSS., has involved a considerable delay in the 
production of this Report.’ In other words, Mr riodgson 
has employed the time during whichj his Report has 
been improperly withheld in endeavouring to pmend aqd 
. strengthen it so aS to render it better able to bear jout 
'the committee’s hasty endorsement of the conclusions he 
reached before he obtained the evidence he now puts 
forward. > ‘ 1 

“ But even if the committee had been in possession— 
which it was not—of the Report as it now stands, its action 
in promulgating the conclusions it announced on the 24th 
of June, would have been no less unwarrantable and pre¬ 
mature.' The committee has not at any stage of its pro- 
ceedings'-behaved in accordance with the judicial character , 
it has arrogated to itself. It appointed as its sgenU.to 
inquire, in India*, into the authenticity of statements re- 
latingto occurrences extending over several years—alleged 
to have taken place at various part&'of India, and in whfch 
many persons, including natives of India and devotees of 
occult science in that courttry were mixed up —a gentleman 
of great, of perhaps too great, confidence in, his own 
abilities, but at all events wholly unfamiliar with the 
characteristics of'Indian life and the corrfplicated play of 
feeling in connection with which the Theosophical move¬ 
ment has been developed in India during recent yea'rs. 

“ Nothing in his Report, even as it now stands—amended 
with the protracted assistance of more experienced persons 
unfriendly to the Theospphical movement—suggests,that 
even yet he has begun to understand the primary conditions 
of the mysteries he set hi-nself to unravel." He has naively 
supposed that everyone** in India wsibly devoted to .the 
work of the Theosophical Society might ebe assumed.,on 
that account, desirous of securing his good opinion and oT' 
persuading him that the alleged phenomena were genuine. 
He shows himiei' to have been watching their demeanour 
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aryd stray phrases to catch admissions that Ihight be 
turned against 4he Theosophical case. He seems neve/ 
to hs^e ^uspected nvfiat any niece experienced inquirer 
(Would have Seen aware o| from the beginning, that the 
Theosophical movement, in so far as it has been concerned 
with making known to the world at large the existence 
in India of persons calleif Mahatmas—very far advanced 
in the comprehension of occult science—and of the 
philosophical v&\js they hold, has been one which many 
o£ the naijve devotees of thesfe Mahatmas and* many 
am^ng *he most #rdent disciples antf students of their 
occult teaching,^have regarded with profound irritation. 

“The traditional attitude of mind in^vhich Indian occult¬ 
ists regard* their treasures of knowledge, is'one in which 
devotion is largely tinged with jealousy of all who would 
endeavour to penetrate the secrecy in which these treasures 
have hitherto been shrouded. These have been regarded 
as only die rightful acquirement of persons passing,through 
the usual ordeals and probations. The Theosophical move¬ 
ment in jlndia, however, involved a breach of this*secrecy. 
Tly old .rules were infringed under an authority so great 
that occultists who found themselves entangled with the 
work could not but submit. But in many cases such 
submission has been ho more than superficial. Anyone 
more Ultimately acquainted than the agent of the S.P.R. 
with the history and growth of the Theosophical Society 
would hav£ bedn able to indicate many persons among its 
most faithful native members, whose fidelity was owing 
entirely to the Masters they served, and not to the idtto 
<Jn which they wgre employed—at all events not so far as 
it wal connected with the demonstration of the fact that 
abnorTnal physical phenomena could bajjfoduced by Indian 
proficients^in occult science. 

* “ {low for such persons the notion that European out¬ 
siders, who hjtd, as they conceived, so undeservedly been 
admitted to the rtiner arcana of Eastern occultism, were 
blundering into the bulief that they had been deceived— 
thatjtirefe was so such thing as Indian occultism, that 
^iTeTheosophical movement was a sham and a delusion 
with wfliich they would no more concern themselves— 
was enchanting in its attractions; and tjj^sfrrival in their 
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midst of* 'an exceedingly self-reliant young man , from 
England attempting the investigation of occult mysteries 
by the methods of a Scotland Yard detective^. and laid 
open by total unfamiliarity with the tone and temper of 
modern occultism to every sort of rr isapprehension, Was 
naturally to them a source of intense satisfaction. Do.es.. 
the committee of the S.P.R. Imagine that the native 
occultists of the Theosophical Society in India are writhing 
at this moment under the judgment .it‘has passed* 1 l 
am qufte certain, on th£ contrary, that for the most part 
^they are chuckling over it with delight They may find 
the situation complicated as regards their relations.with 
their Masters in so far as they have consciously con¬ 
tributed to the easy misdirection of Mr Hodgson's mind, 
but the ludicrous spectacle of himself which Mr Hodgson 
furnishes in his Report—where we see him catching up 
unfinished sentences and pointing out weak places in the 
evidence of some among the Indian chelat, against whom, 
if he had better understood the task before him, he ought 
to have "been most on his guard -is, at all events, one. 
which we can understand them to find amusing., t 
“I regard the committee of the S.P.R,—Messrs E. 
Gurney, F. \V. H. Myers, F. Podmore, H. Sidgwick, and 
J. H. Stack—much more to blame for presuming to 
pass judgment by the light of their own unaided reflec¬ 
tions on the raw and misleading report supplied to them 
by Mr Hodgson, than he for his part is*to blame, even 
for misunderstanding so lamentably the problems he set 
Cut naturally ill-qualified to investigate. It. would have 
been easy for them to have called in any of several people 
in London, qualified to do so by long experience^)! the 
Theosophical movement, to report in theii‘-turn on the 
prima facie case, so made out against the authenticity 
of the Theosophical phenomena, before proceeding to 
pass judgment on the whole accusation ip the hearing 
of the public at larget We have all heard of cases in 
which judges think it unnecessary)to call on the defence; 
but these have generally been cases inawhieh tite,;ydges 
have decided against the theory of the prosecution. Toff 
committee of *the S.P.R. fornish us with what is 
probably an*iigorecedented example of a judicial refusal; 
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tc% hcftiF a defence on the ground that ihe ex parte state¬ 
ment of the prosecutor has been convincing by itself. 
The corjifnittee bfdbded, however, in secret over the 
‘Report of tfieir agent, ccnsulted no one in a position to 
open their eyes as’to the erroneous method on which 
'Mr Hodgson had gone tg work, and concluded their but 
top ; a4£pendent investigation by denouncing as one of 
the most rem£u*kable impostors in history—a lady held 
in the highest honour by a considerable body of persons, 
ittcluding old friends and refation^ of unbletnished 
chswacftr, and wfco ha^ undeniably given up station and 
comfort to struggle for|long years in the service of the 
Theosophijal c^use amidst obloquy £»nd privation. 

“ She is witnessed against chiefly for Mt Hodgson, as 
anyone who will read his Report will see, in spite of his 
affected indifference to their testimony, by two persons 
who endeavour to blacken her character by first exhibit¬ 
ing theftiselves^as engaged in fraud and deception, and 
by then accusing her of having been base enough to 
make such people as themselves her confederates? These 
artf the persons whom his Report shows,Mr Hodgson to 
have made principal allies of his inquiry. It is on the 
strength of writings obtained from such persons that the 
coiWijjttee of the S.l^.R. chiefly proceeds in coming to 
the conclusion that Mme. Bl^vatsky is an impostor. 
Am? tflis courje is pursued by a body of men who, in 
reference *o psychical phenomena at large (which the 
designation of their Society would suggest that they are 
concerned with),‘decline all testimony, however apparent!^ 
overbid ming, which comes from spiritualistic mediums 
tainted by receiving money for the display of their 
characteristics. I am not suggesting that they ought to 
be carelesS in accepting such testimony, but merely that 
tney.have violated the principles they profess—when the 
repression of unacceptable evidence is at stake—in a case 
in which, by their disregard, it u'Jis possible to frame an 
indi<?tme{j$ against persons—whom I am not justified in 
aggipnffig that fliey were prejudiced against from the , 
first, bi^t whom, at all events, they finished by condemning* 
unheard.. 

‘.‘And going further than this, they h^e’not hesitatefl 


• • 
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jfco publish, with Hll the authority their proceedings can 
confer, a groundless and monstrous invention concerning 
Mme. Blavatsky, which Mr Hodgkdh puts forward at 
the conclusion of his report. to prop up' its obvious' 
weakness as regards the whole hypothesis on which it 
rests. For it is evident that thjpre is a powerful presump- ■ 
tion against any theory that imputes conscious imiyjsture 
and vulgar trickery to a person 'who,, on the“'face of 
things, has devoted her life to a philanthropic idea, at 
the minifest sacrifice of all the considerat'ons which 
^generally supply motives of action -.o mankittd. «. Mr 
Hodgson is ali- e to the necessity of furnishing Mme. 
Blavatsky with a motive as degraded a$ the conduct he 
has been taught by M. and Mme. Coulomb'to believe 
her guilty of, and he triumphs over the difficulty by 
suggesting that she may be a Russian political '‘agent, 
working in India to foster disloyalty to the British 
Government. It is nothing to Air Hodgson that she 
has notoriously been doing the reverse; that she has 
frequently assured the natives orally, by writings, at 
public meetings, and in letters that can be produced, 
that with all its faults the British Government is the 
best available for India, and repeatedly from the point 
of view of one speaking en counaissance de cause she nas 
declared that the Russian would be immeasurably worse. 

It is nothing to Mr Hodgson that her life has been*parsed 
coram populo to an almost ludicrous extent-ever since 
she has been in India, that her whole energies and work 
ftave been employed on the Theosophic cause, or that 
the Government of India, after looking into the nratter 
with the help of its police when she first came to the 
country, soon read the riddle aright, and abandoned ail 
suspicion of her motives. Mr Hodgson is carfeless of the 
fact that everyone who has known her for any length of 1 
time laughs at the absurdity of his hypothesis. He has 
obtained from his guioe and counsellor—Mine. Coulomb 
—a fragment of Mme. B'avatsky's handwriting, picked 
up, it would seem, some years ago, dhd cherisTb-y* fo r^ 
any use that might ultimately be made of it—which 
refers to Russian politics, and reads like pari of an 
Argument in tt fH^our of the Russian advance in Central 
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Apia# This is enough for the Psychical Resedlcher, and 
the text of jfehis document appears in his Report i?i 
support* <>f his siatidalous insinuation against Mme. 
BlavatskyV integrity. Jhe simple explanation of the 1 
p^jser is, that it is evidently a discarded fragment from a' 
long translation of Colonel GrodekofPs Travels in Central 
A^sia. for whatever titli? the series bore) which Mme. 
Blavatsky mai^e at t^y request for the Pioneer (the Indian 
Government orgpn), of which I was at that time editor. 

^ will not.delay this pamphlet Vo write to Indiaiand get 
th^,-d#tes at which the Grodekoff* series of articles 
appeared in thp Pioneer^ They ran forborne weeks, ancf 
must have appeared in one of the letter years of the last 
decatfe, of possibly in 1880. By applying to the Pioneer 
printers, Mr Hodgson could perhaps obtain, if the MS. 
of thfls translation has been preserved, several hundred 
page^ of Mme. Blavatsky’s writing, blazing with senti- 
ir\pnts»of the* most ardent Anglophobia. It, is most 
likely, as 1 say, that the pilfered slip of which he is so 
proud, .was some rejected page from that trtmslation, 
u«less,»indeed, which would be more,amusing still, it 
should happen to have ( fallen from some other Russian 
translations which Mme. Blavatsky, to my certain 
kftawledge, once mUdc for the Indian Foreign Office 
during one of her visits to Simla, when she made the 
ac$]u*intance*of some of the officials in that department, 
and was^mptoyed to do some work in its service. 

“ I venture to think that if Mme. Blavatsky had not 
been known tef be too ill-supplied with money to claflm 
“redress at the .costly bar of British justice—if she had 
not t>een steeped to the lips in flavour, so ungrateful to 
British la'lt courts, of Psychic mystery, the committee 
of the S.P.R. would hardly have thought it well to 
accuse her, in a published document, of infamous conduct 
which, if stye were really guilty of it, would render her a 
public foe ir^ the land of her tfcloption and an object of 
sc«rntCL honourable* rpen—pt tlip flippant suggestion of 
tffi|*^p'rivate s^ent in desperate need of an explanation 
Tor conclusions which no amount of pedantically ordered 
circufngtances could r<Kider, without IV, otherwise than 
incredible.” 
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Mme. ftiavatsky'contributed to this pamphlet a Psotgft 
in her own name, which ran as follows:—*, 


“ The ‘ Society for Psychical Research' have now 
published the Report made to one of their Committees 
by Mr Hodgson, the agent sent *ut to India to investigate 
the character of certain phenomena*, described as-havlfig 
taken place at the' headquarters of th<5 Theosophical 
Society in India and elsewhere, and wifn the production 
of some of which 1 have been directly or indifec^jy cori- 
cerned. This Report imputes tc‘ me a conspiracy \T!th 
the Coulombs Mid several Hindus to Impose on ’the 
credulity of various* 1 persons around me by fraudulent 
devices, and declares to be genuine, a series of letters 
alleged to be written by me to Mme. Coulomb in connec¬ 
tion with the supposed conspiracy, which letters 1 have 
already myself declared to be in large part fabrications. 
Strange co say, from the time the investigation was 
begun, fourteen months ago, and to this day, when I am 
declared guilty by my self-instituted judges, 1 was never 
permitted to see'chose incriminating letters. I draw tne 
attention of every fair-minded arid honourable Englishman 


to this fact. '•. 

•• Without at present going into a minute examination 
< of the errors, inconsistencies, and bad reasoning qf this 
Report, I wish to make as publicly as‘‘possible my 
indignant and emphatic protest against the groks asper¬ 
sions thus put upon me by the Committee of the 
Psychic Research Society at the instigation of‘the single, 
incompetent, and unfair inquirer whose conclusions 'hey 
have accepted. There is no charge against <pie in the 
whole of the preselit Report that could stand the test of 
an impartial inquiry on the spot, where my own explana-* 
tions could be checked by the examination of witnesses. 
They have been developed in Mr Hodgsqn’d 1 own mind, 
and kept.back from my friends and colleagues while„he 
remained at Madras abusing th'e Tiospitality ‘i«sLun- 
restrained assistance in his inquiries supplied to hnrNnr* 
the headquarter of the Society at Adyar, where he 
toqjt up the attune of a friend, though he now represents 
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t\)e ^persons with whom he thus assaciated-rfis cheats 
and liars. These charges are now brought forwaad 
supported the‘one-sided evidence collected by him, 
and when the time has^gom* by at which even he could^ 
b 8 confronted wijh antagonistic evidence and with 
arguments which his very limited knowledge of the 
subject he attempted t6 deal with do not supply him, 
Mr Hoflgson having*thus constitute^ himself prosecutor 
artd advocate In, the first instance, and having dispensed 
yrith a defence in the complicated transactions^ he was 
investigating, fit'lls me guilty of all d:he offences he haf 
imputed to me in hiAcapacity as judge, and declares 
that I am proved to be'an areh-impostdF. 

“ The ^Committee of the S.P.fJ. hava not hesitated 
to accept the general substance of the judgment which 
Mr vHodgson thus pronounces, and have insulted me 
publicly by giving their opinion in favour of their agent’s 
cpnclasions—*n opinion which rests wholly and solely 
on the Report of their single deputy. ® 

“ Wherever the principles of fairness and honourable 
aare for the reputation of slandered persons may be 
understood, 1 think the conduct of tHfe Committee will 
be regarded with some feeling resembling the profound 
iftdijjnation of whid*^ am sensible. That Mr Hodgson’s 
elaborate but misdirected inquiries, his affected precision, 
vv^iic#i spend% infinite patience*over trifles and is blind to* 
facts of, importance, his contradictory reasoning and his 
manifold incapacity to deal with such problems as those 
he endeavoured! to solve, will be exposed by other wrijprs 
in.due course;—1 make no doubt. Many friends who 
kndW me better than the Committee of the S.P.R. will 
remain unaffected by the opinions,of that body, and in 
their hands 1 must leave my much'abused reputation. 
B^ii one passage in this monstrous Report I must, at all 
events, answer in my own name. * 

“ Plainly alive to the comprehensive absurdity of his 
own conclusions afcout me, atMong as they, remained 
tpJdH^unsup^orted l*y any theory of a motive which 
<!ould account for my life-long devotion to my Theo- 
soplflcpl work at the ^sacrifice of rrtjl natural place in 
society in my own country, Mr Hodg^e* has been (jase 
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enough t^'concocO the assumption that i am a Russian 
political agent, inventing a sham religious movement for 
the sake of undermining the British GovernpenV in 
r Indial Availing himself, to giye colour to this hypo¬ 
thesis, of an old bit of my writing, apparently supplied 
to him by Mme. Coulomb, but which he did not know to 
be, as it was, a fragment of an out translation I mad 5 for 
the Pioneer, from some Russian travels in Centraf Asia, 
Mr Hodgson has promulgated this theory about me 'in 
the Report, which the gentlemen of the S.P.R. have 
pot been ashamed to publish. See : ng that *? g^s 
Naturalised nearly eight years agqj a citizen of th<^ United 
States, which lea to my losing every right r to my pension 
of 5000 roubles yearly as the widow of a high'offiGal in 
Russia; that my voice has been invariably raised id 
India to answer all native friends that bad as 1 think the 
English Government in some respects—by reason of its 
unsympathetic character—the Russian weald be r. thou¬ 
sand times worse ; that 1 wrote letters to that effect to 
Indian friends before I left America on my way to India, 
in 1879; that everyone familiar with my pursuits ar.J 
habits and very undisguised life in India, is aware that 1 
have no taste for or affinity witn politics whatever, but 
an intense dislike to them; that* .he Government of 
India, which suspected me as a spy because I was a 
•Russian when I first went* to India, soon abandoned fts 
needless espionage, and has never, to my knowledge, had 
the smallest inclination to suspect me since—the Russian 
spy theory about me which Mr Hodgsoii has, thus re¬ 
suscitated from the grave, where it had be.en buried with ' 
ridicule for years, will merely help to render his 1 ex¬ 
travagant conclusions about me more stupid ''even than 
they would have been otherwise in the estimation of my 
friends and of all who reaffy know me. But looking upon 
the character of a spy with the disgust which only a 
Russian who is not one can feel, I am impelled irresistibly 
to repudiate Mr Hodgs'bn’s., groundless and infamous 
calumny with a concentration of the general cont»* 4 jjJ 
his method of procedure in this inquiry seems to me to 
merit, and to be Equally deserved, by the Commijtfee of 
the,Society he hW^served. They have shown themselves, 
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by § th«ir wholesale adoption of his blunders, t*>roup of 
persons less fitted to explore the mysteries or psychic 
phenfcm^pa than I‘should have«thought—in the present 
•day, after all that has begn wnitten and published on the 
suflject of late yes*rs—could have been found among' 
educated men in England. 

“ Mr Hodgson knowsf and the committee doubtless 
share hfs knowledge that he is saf# from actions for 
libtfl at my hand#, because 1 have no money to conduct 
cgstly proceedings (having givefl all 1 ever had.to the 
cauap * serve), a«d also because mjf vindication would, 
involve the examination into psychic mysteries whicfB 
cannot be dealt fairly with in a courj of law; and again, 
becauSe tlfbre are questions which I am solemnly pledged 
never to answer, but which a legal investigation of these 
slanders would inevitably bring to the front, while my 
silence and refusal to answer certain queries would be 
misconstrued wito ‘contempt of court.’ This condition 
of things explains the shameless attack that has been 
made upon an almost defenceless woman, end the 
inactionain face of it to which I am so cruelly condemned. 

“ H. Blavatsky. 

“Jan. U, 1886 ." 

Bam glad t^ be permitted tcf insert here the following 
letter froa» thh Countess Wachtmeister, summing up the 
general impressions of her long visit to Mme. Blavatsky 
»t WtirzbuVg :— * 

“ Bear 54** Sinnett, —Last autumij, having left Sweden 
to spend »the winter in a more cong?nial climate, and 
hearing that Madame Blavatsky was suffering, ill and 
lonely at Wurzburg, 1 offered to)spend some time with 
her, and do'what 1 could to rqjider her position more 
comfor tabl e, *and to # cheer her* in her solitude. My 
acqjjgjfllSnce with H. P. Blafoitsk^ was a very slight one. 
Ttlaa met her casually in London and Paris, but had no 
real knowledge or experience in regardtto herself or her 
character. I had 1 been told a great deaTjagainst her, ajpd 
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I can horcstly say that I was prejudiced in her disfavour, 
hnd it was only a sense of duty and gratitude (such as 
all true students of thaosophy should feel towards the 
r founder of a society, which, notwithstanding all its draw- 
backs, has been of great benefit and service to numbers 
of individuals), which caused me to take upon myself the 
task of alleviating her troubled and sorrows to the best 
of my ability. ' 

“ Having heard the absurd rumours pjrbulatjng against 
her, and by which she'-was accused of practising blapk 
rmagic, fraud and deception, I was on mp guard, af.d-j^ent 
*to her in a calm and tranquil frrfme of mind, determined 
to accept nothing of an occult character and coming 
from her with® ut sufficient proof; to make mysklf positive, 
to keep my eyes open, and to be just and true in my con¬ 
clusions. Common sense would not permit me to fcelieve 
in her guilt without proof, but if that proof had been 
furnisheji, my sense of honour would»have made it 
impossible for me to remain in a society, the founder of 
which committed cheating and trickery, therefore my 
frame of mind was bent on investigation, and I was 
anxious to find out the truth. 

“ I have now spent a few months with Madame Bla* 
vatsky. 1 have shared her roonv and been with, her 
morning, noon, and night. I have had access to all her 
boxes and drawers, hav'e read the lettprs which hhe 
received and those which she wrote, and’-l now openly 
and honestly declare that I am ashamed of myself for 
hc.ving ever suspected her, for I beliete he’- to be an 
honest and true woman, faithful to death, to her Marterk 
and to the cause for which she has sacrificed portion, 
fortune, and hcaltji.* There is no doubt in nty mind that 
she made these sacrifices, for I have seen the 1 - proofs of 
them, some of which r consisted of documents whose 
genuineness is above alysuspicion. 

“ From a worldly point of view Madame Blavatsky is 
an unhappy woman, sundered, $Iotibted, and ^ibused by 
many; but looked at from a higher point of vTft wshe 
has extraordinary gifts, and no amount of vilification can 
deprive her of th/ 1 privileges whiqh she enjoys, and'which 
consist in a kftA^ledge of many things that are known 
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only *o a few mortals, and in a persona* intercourse with 
certain Eastern adepts. ' 

“ @n jyccount ofc the extensile knowledge which she 
(possesses arfd which extends far into the invisible part of 
nature, it is very ijauch to be regretted that all her’ 
troubles and trials prevent her giving to the world a 
great deal of information which she would be willing to 
impart if she were permitted to remain undisturbed and 
in peace. Evfo, the great work in which she is now 
engaged, \he Secret Doctrine, hfcs been greatly impeded 
by the persecutions, offensive letttfrs, and other petty, 
annoyances to which she has been subjected this winter f 
for it should be remembered that H. *P. Blavatsky is 
not hSrself a full-grown adept, nor does* she claim to 
bfc one; and that, therefore, in spite of all her know- 
ledgef she is as painfully sensitive to insult and suspicion 
as any lady of refinement in her position could be ex¬ 
pected »to be. • 

“ The Secret Doctrine will be indeed a great and 
grand w.ork. 1 have had the privilege of watching its 
progress* of reading the manuscripts, and of witnessing 
the occult way in which sjte derived her* information. I 
have latterly heard among people who style themselves 
‘ "Ph^osophists,’ expressions which surprised and pained 
me. tsome such persons said that ‘ if it were proven 
thsft the Mahatmas did not exikt, it would not matter,’ 
that theosophy was nevertheless a truth, etc., etc. Such 
and similar statements have come into circulation in 
Germany, .England, and America; b«t to my under¬ 
standing they aj'e very erroneous, for, in the first place, 
if th^e were no Mahatmas or Adepts—that is to say, 
persons wh* have progressed so far it* yie scale of human 
evolution,*as to be able to unite their personality with the 
• £ixtj?. principle of the universe fthe universal Christ), 
then the teachings of that systenyt^fiich has been called 
‘ Theosophy,’ would be false; bacause there would be a 
break ii^tjie scale of, p^ogressiofl^ which would .be more 
diffij^rffllb be aedbunted for than the absence of the ‘ miss- 
*fT)g link ’ of Darwin. But if these persons refer merely 
to thefte Adepts who anj said to have ftgen active in the 
foundation of th<\‘ Theosophical Society,* they seem to 
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forget tirftt withuut these Adepts we would never*'h^ve 
had that society, nor would Isis Unveiled, the Esoteric 
Buddhism, the Light on> the Path, VRe Tfieosopfcist',' and 
other valuable theosophicaS publications ever have been** 

1 written; and if in the future we should shut ourselVes 
out from the influence of the Mahatmas and be left 
entirely to our own resources' we^ should soon become 
lost in a labyrinth pf metaphysical speculation .' It must 
be left to science and speculative philpsOphy,to confine 
themselves to theories*” and to the obtaining of su<jh 
. information as is 'contained in Jiooks.# Theosopffy^oes 
•farther, and acquires knowledge by direct interior«per- 
ception. The study of theosophy means, therefore, 
practical development, and to attain this development a 
guide is necessary who knows that which he teaches, arid 
who must have attained himself that state by the process 
of spiritual regeneration. t 

“ Aftep all that has been said in these ‘ Memoirs’ abput 
the occult phenomena taking place in the presence of 
Madame* Blavatsky, and how such phenomena have been 
a part'and parcel of her life, occurring at all titties both 
with and without her knowledge, I need only add that 
during my stay with her, I have frequently witnessed 
such genuine phenomena. Here, Us in every otljer de¬ 
partment of life, the main point is to learn to discriminate 
properly and to estimate everything at its- true vSlue.— 
Yours sincerely, * . 

“ Constance Wachtmeister, F.T.S.” 

This letter has already been printed ; n an Am^l'ican 
newspaper devoted to Theosophy, where it ^opears with 
the following re*,narks appended to it by Dr Franz 
Hartmann:— 

(. 

“ Kempten, Bavaria, JjMoy 10, 1886—J1 have read the 
above statement written by the Countess Wachtmeipter, 
and I fully agree with 1 every sentence cqptain3b*i}jgrein. 

I myself, like, my friend the Countess, have pa r s ed* 
through a state of incredulity and doubt before I arrived 
at knowledge.J have often bedh pei^lexed, and had to« 
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gropa in the dark, but 1 can now say without Ay hesita¬ 
tion, sincerely, and truthfully, that those who Ttesire aA 
explRnaJpn of the*great conwnotion that has taken 
, place withift the sphere^ of the ‘ Theosophical Society ’ 
will have to look fpr it* deeper than in any desire of* 
deception on the part of Madame Blavatsky. The accu¬ 
sations of Mr Hodgson %nd others are only based upon 
externa? appearance^ and upon superficial reasoning. 
T 01 recognise, fh^n, the truth requires not only sharpness 
jyid wit, hjpt the power of intuition, which a scientist who 
reqgpn* merely from the plane of illusions cannot be; 
expected to possess, ana which he would not be permitted 
to use, even if^ he possessed it, becau^S by doing so he 
would act in'contravention to th*e law#s upon which 
material science is based. This power of intuition is 
* the •corner-stone,’ which the (material) builders have 
rejected so often, and which they will continue to reject. 
It^is the powe» whose possession is required to arrive at 
spiritual knowledge, which is the highest of all* sciences, 
and its (levelopment is the first law on which progress in 
practical occultism depends. Let those who desire to 
arrive at the truth develop this power sfnd make it alive 
in their hearts, and they will obtain a guide and a Master 
vrtipse voice they ■w|!l know and whose words they will 
not cfoubt, and whose hand will lead them out of the illu- 
si8ns*of the ^nses and out of \he meshes of theoretical 
speculatjpn irtto the bright sunlight of the eternal truth. 
Let the members of the Theosophical Society stop and 
think before they spit on the way that has led them cup 
•higher and brought them nearer to the God that is 
slur#bering in the paradise of their souls, and let us all 
be tfiankfufcto those Children of Light who have awakened 
us from *our sleep and called our attention to the fact 
‘that the morning is dawning. ^Let us listen to their 
teachings, gpasp their doctrines.jfvich our understanding, 
and test them "upon the touchstone of reason, and as we 
assimil a te tfiem we, will oursdl^es grow stronger and 
jjrgsWheA the Paraclete arrives he will be attracted 
'to those temples on whose altars he finds his own Are 
burnlhg; but the unfaithful, the scepti&j and the distorter 
of the truth wifi'isee nothing but the 3 s?noke that rises 
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from his Ihf n brahi. The owl loves the darkness, but tjie 
dagle mounts towards the sun.” 

The mental suffering r Mme. Blavatsky wpnfithrough 
/while the insults of the S.P.R.* Report were still recent 
outrages, need not be displayed in too minute detail to 
unsympathetic observation, ancl al| the more is it un¬ 
necessary here to ^>o step by step over, the stories to 
Mme. Blavatsky’s prejudice told to Mff Hodgcon by the 
^Coulombs and absurdly accepted as evidence by tty; portl- 
enittee of the S.P.R. Certainly the appearance of tftese 
Memoirs has been precipitated by the attack on Mme. 
Blavatsky instituted by the S.P.R. 1 shoultf ha\^e pre¬ 
ferred to have kept them back until, by the accumulation 
of more information, the story of her life could have 
been told more completely. But even as> that story is 
here told, I look forward with very great confidence to 
its recoghition by all thoughtful readers as an-indirect 
refutation, morer effective than any wrangling over t*he 
circumstances which clouded Mr Hodgson’s understand¬ 
ing at Adyar, of the monstrous and'ttnprincipled assertion 
put forward by the Psychic Research Committee that 
she is an “ impostor.” The Society which tfhat committee 
represents is probably not destined to a very prolonged 
existence. It rose like a rocket on a bril'iant, stream of 
fire that might have carried it high into tjpe heavens*>buf 
a misdirection of its course turned it back to earth afrnost 
instantly, and the fol ce which should have bo?r\e it aloft 
now buries its head more deeply in the sand. But the> 
literary fruits of Mnftt. {.Blavatsky’s life will long survive 
the recollection which this generation wiH Retain, of the 
efforts made to disparage the interest of thos^jhyslcal 
wonders she has so often been concerned in woi kingSindi 
which really constitute the least important circumstances 
f of Jher career. «Por the tales of wondei/lvith whicTi Mme. 
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B^avctsky has*thus Deen associated, though*|hey have 
filled this voltjme so largely, are really no more than thfs 
foam orf'tfye surface of the cifrrent that has been set 
flowing through human thought, in our time, under hei^ 
auspices. 


MOTE FQR TI^E PRESENT ED1T10*N 

This imperfect biography was originally published in 
1^886,’several years before Mme. Blavat^ky’s laborious 
life (yme to an end. The Countess Wachtmeister, who 
spent a great deal of time with her during her stay at 
M£urzl*urg and»afterwards at Ostend.has left an interesting 
record relating to this period. The Theosophical Society 
wgs thejt in a state of obscuration, the consequence of 
the attack described in ithe preceding pages; but Mme. 
BJavatsky continued ,->to work steadily at her great book, 
The Secret Doctrine, &nd in the year 1887, at the request 
of*mtny friends, came to Lon*Ion, staying for a time at 
Norwsocfc anc? afterwards at 17 Lansdowne Road, Notting 
Hill. Hefe site soon found herself almost overwhelrr^d 
t>y crowds of yisitors, and it was at this period that Mrs 
Besant made her acquaintance. Eventually she moved 
to a house in the Avenue Road, St Uohn’s Wood, and 
\h§r^ she used to be present at large meetings of the 
“ Blavatsky JLodge ” of the TheoLafTnical Society, founded 
in Jier honottr soon after her Arrival in London. She 
die<Wu?e$e on* the 8th of May 1891, surrounded by 
loving friends. The end came rath^f suddenly as she 

was sitting in a* chair *by her bedside.4 Her doctor had 

* * - 



reft Her tpat morfting under the imjfressidh that sh*>4iSii$ 
Slot any longer in immediate danger.^’ 

Those who are desirous of learning^more aBout th#"'' 
Plater years of her life will flnd° abundant informafiorfin 
the Countess Wachtmeister’s bf>ok entitled Reminiscences 
of H. P. Blavatsky,a nd in a collecttpn of papers by many 
of her friends and pupils, put together ^shortly, after <her 
passing , 1 1 

h * In Memory of Helena Petrovna iflavatsky. By some of her. 
pupils. With portrait. Theosophicfcl Publishing Society. 







